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MEMOIRS 
OF THE af 
Farl of RoscoMMon. 


ENTORTH DILLON, earl 
of Roſcommon,” was deſcend- 
ed of an antient family in Ireland, and 
ſon of James DILTLON, earl'of Roſcom- 
mon, who had been converted from 
the Romiſh communion: by archbiſhop 
Uſher. He was born in Ireland, when 
that kingdom was under the adminiſtra- 
tion of the earl of Strafford, to whom 
his lordſhip's mother (deſcended from 
the Boyntons of Bramiton in Yorkſhire) 
was nearly related; and when he was 
baptized, the lord lieutenant gave him 
the ſurname of his own family, WRENT- 
woRTH, He paſſed the firſt years of 
his infancy in that kingdom; and was 
educated in the Proteſtant religion. The 
earl of Strafford apprehending, that upon 
that account hisfamily would be expoſed 
a 2 to 
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to the moſt furious effects of religious 
revenge, at the beginning of the Iriſh re- 
bellion, ſent for him over into England, 
and placed him at his own ſeat in York- 
ſhire, under the tuition of Dr. Hall, 
afterwards biſhop of Norwich, a prelate 
of eminent learning and piety, By him 
he was inſtructed in Latin, and, with- 
out learning the common rules of gram- 
mar; which he could never retain in his 
memory, he attained: to write in that 
language with claſſical elegance and pro- 
priety, and with ſo much eafe, that he 
choſe it to correſſ pond with thoſe friends 
who had learning INN to ſupport 
the commerce. 

When the dowd 1055 to ks over 
England, and the earl of Strafford was 
impeached, by the advice of archbiſhop 
Uſher, he was ſent to complete his edu- 
cation at Caen, in Normandy, under the 
famous Mr. Bochart, After ſome years 
he travelled to Rome, where he grew 
familiar with the moſt valuable remains 
of — ; applying himſelf particu- 

_ larly 
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larly to the knowlege of medals, which 
he gained in perfection ; and ſpoke Ita- 
lian with ſo much grace and fluency, 
that he was frequently miſtaken there 
for a native. 

Soon after the reſtoration, * return- 


ed to England, where he was graciouſly 


received by king Charles II. and made 
captain of the band of penſioners ;, and 
ſome time. afterwards, maſter of the 
horſe to the ducheſs of Vork. In the 
gaieties of that age, he was tempted to 
Indulge a violent paſſion for gaming, by 
which he frequently hazarded his life 
in duels, and exceeded the bounds of a 
moderate fortune. A diſpute with the 
lord privy-ſeal, about part of his eſtate, 
obliging him to reviſit his native coun- 
try, he reſigned his poſt in the Engliſh 
court; and ſoon after his arrival in Du- 
blin, the duke of Ormond appointed 
him captain of the guards. He ſtill re- 
tained his inclination to gaming, which 


engaged him in the ——— ma | 


ture, 


As 
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As he returned to his lodgings from a 
gaming table, he was attacked in the 
datk by three ruffians, who were em- 
to aſſaſſinate him. The earl de- 
fended himſelf with ſo much reſolution, 

that he diſpatched one of the aſlaffins, 
whilſt a gentleman, accidentally > 
that way, interpoſed and difarmed an- 
other; the third ſecured himſelf by 
flight. This generous aſſiſtant was a diſ- 
banded officer, of a good family, and 

fair reputation; who, by what we call 
the partiality of fortune, to avoid ceh- 
ſuring the iniquities of the times, want- 
cd even a plain ſute of clothes to make 
a decent appearance at the caſtle. But 
his lordſhip, on this occaſion, preſenting 
him to the duke of Ormond, with great 
importunity prevailed with his grace to 
allow him to reſign his poſt, of captain 
of the guards, to his friend ; which, for 
about three years, the gentleman 60h 
ed; and upon his death, the duke re- 
turned the commiſſion to his generous 4 
n. 


D 
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The pleaſures of the Engliſh court, 
and the friendſhips he had there contract- 
ed, were powerful motives for his return 
to London. Soon after his arrival, he was 
made maſter of the horſe to the ducheſs 
of Vork, and married the lady Frances, 
eldeſt daughter of Richard earl of Bur- 
lington, who before had been the wife 
of colonel Courtney. 8 

Here he diſtinguiſhed hicaſelf by his 
writings : and about this time; in imi- 
tation of thoſe learned and polite aſſem- 
blies, with which he had been ac- 
quainted abroad; particularly one at 
Caen (in which his tutor, the celebrat- 
ed Mr. Bochart, died ſuddenly, whilft he 
was delivering an oration;) he began to 
form a ſociety for the refining and fixing 
the ſtandard of our language; in which 
deſign, his great friend Mr. Dryden was 
8 principal aſſiſtant. A deſign, of which 
it is much eaſier to conceive an agreeable 
idea, than any rational hope ever to 
ſee it brought to perfection among us. 
This project was entirely defeated by 
| the 
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the religious commotions, which enſued 
on the acceſſion of king James to the 
throne: ; at which time the earl took a 
reſolution to paſs the remainder of his 
life at Rome; telling his friends, it 
| would be beſt to fit next to the chimneywhen 
' the chamber ſmoked. But amid theſe re- 
flections, he was ſeized by the gout, 
and being too impatient of pain, he per- 
mitted a bold French pretender to phy- 
ſic, to apply a repelling medicine, in 
order to give him preſent relief, which 
drove the diſtemper into his bowels, and 
| in a ſhort time put a period to his life, 
in the cloſe of the year 1884, at St. 
James's. The moment in which he 
expired, he cried out, with a wice that 
expreſſed the moſt intenſe fervour of 
devotion, 
My God! my father, and my fiend, | 
Do not forſake me at my end. 
He was interred, with great pomp, in 
Weſtminſter Abbey ; but his merit, as 
a writer, will beſt appear by the follow- 
ing teſtimonies, 
Teſti- 
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Teſtimonies of Authors concerning the 
Earl of RoscoMMon, and his Writings. 


Dxypen, Preface to his miſcellany Poems. 


OR this laſt half year I have been troubled with 

the diſeaſe, as I may call it, of tranſlation : the 
cold proſe-fits of it, which are always the moſt tedious 
with me, were ſpent in the Hiftory-of the League; the 
hot, which ſucceeded them, in verſe miſcellanies. The 
truth is, I ſanſied to myſelf a kind of eaſe in the change 
of the paroxyſm; never ſuſpecting but that the humour 
would have waſted itſelf in two or three paſtorals of 
'TauEockiITUs, and as many odes of HoRAcE. But 
finding, or at leaſt thinking I found, ſomething that 
was more pleaſing in them, than my ordinary producti- 
ons, I encouraged myſelf to renew my old acquaintance 
with LuUcRETIUs and ViRG1L; and immediately 
fixed upon ſome parts of them, which had moſt affected 
me in the reading. Theſe were my natural impulſes for 
the undertaking. But there was an accidental motive, 
which was full as forcible, it-was my lord Ros co u- 
MoN's Eſſay on tranſlated Verſe, which made me un- 
eaſy till I tried whether or no I was capable of follow- 
ing his rules, and of reducing the ſpeculation into 
practice. For many a fair precept in poetry is, like a 
ſeeming demonſtration in the mathematics, very ſpe- 
cious in the diagram, but falſe in the mechanic opera- 
tion. I think I have generally obſerved his inſtructi- 
ons: Iam ſure my reaſon is ſufficiently convinced 
* both of their truth and uſefulneſs ; which, in other 
b words, 


1 


words; is to conſeſt uo leſs a vanity, than to pretend 
that I have, A e made exuaiples t0 
his rules. 


Dzrven, Dedication of the Aeneis to the 
| duke of Buckingham. 


SOME of our countrymen have tranſlated epiſodes 

' and other parts of VIR GI I, with great ſucceſs. As 
particularly your lordſhip, whoſe verſion of Orpheus 

and Eurydice is eminently good. Amongſt the dead 

authors, the Silerus of my lord Ros coMMoON cannot 

be too much commended. 


Dzvypex, Poſtſcript to his Virgil. 


WHOEVER bas given the world the tranſlation 
of part of the third Georgic, which he calls the Power 
of Love, has put me to ſufficient pains to make my 
own not inferior to his; as my lord Roscommon's 
Silenus had formerly given me the ſame trouble. OR 


Dxvp En, Notes on Virgil. 


PASTORAL fixth. My Lord Roscouuox's 
Notes on this Paſtoral are equal to his excellent tranſ⸗ | 
W e and thither I refer the reader. 


CxxEcn, Preface to his Horace. 


WHAT TI have borrowed from others, if ever! 
have ſtock enough, I will honeſtly endeavour to repay , 
but the debt I have contradted from my lord Ros 

' COMMON is ſo vaſt, that I ſhall never be able to diſ- 
charge: to his admirable verſion I muſt gratefully ac- 


know- 
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knowlege, that I owe the ſenſe, ISS del lines in 5 
the Art of Poetry.  _. 

Pork, Eſſay 2 Criticiſm. 


Such was Roscouuon, not more learn'd than good, 
With manners generous as his noble blood ; 
To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 


And ev'ry author's merit, but his own. :3 | 
ADDpison, An Account of the greateſt 
Engliſh Poets. 


Nor muſt RoscommonN paſs neglected by, 

That makes even rules a noble poetry ; 

Rules whoſe deep ſenſe and-heav*fnly numbers ſhow 
The belt of critics, and of poets too. 


App15on, Spectator, Vol. 4. Ne 253. 


I cannot conclude this paper without taking notice, 
that we have three poems in our tongue, which are of 
the ſame nature, and each of them a maſter-piece in 
its kind; the Eſſay on tranſlated Verſe, the Eſſay on 
Poetry, and the Eſſay upon Criticiſm. | 


Lord LansDown x, Eſſay upon unnatural 
Flights in Poetry. 


Firſt MUL GRAVE roſe, Roscou mon next, like light, 
To clear our darkneſs. and to guide our flight ; 

With ſteady judgment, and in lofty ſounds, 

They gave us patterns, and they ſet us bounds ; 

The STAGIRITE and HoRACE laid aſide, 


Inform'd by them we need no foreign guide: 8 
0 
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1 
Who ſeek from poetry a laſting name, 
May in their leſſons learn the road to fame. 


Mrs. KATHARINE PHlLips; Letter from 
| Dublin. 8 


MY lord RoscoMMoON is a very ingenious perſon, 
of excellent natural parts, and certainly the moſt hope- 
ful young nobleman in Ireland. 


Txaey, Preface to his Virgil. 


gz UT we ſhould certainly have ſeen VIR GIL far 
better tranſlated by a noble hand, had the earl of 
LAUDERDALE been the earl of Ros cou uo, or 
had the Scotiſh peer followed all the precepts, and been 
animated with the genius of the Iriſh.— 


Marquis D' AxGExSs, Letters Juives, tom. 
iv. letter cxl. 


I L n'eſt point ſurprenant, que la poeſie ſoit porte 
ſi loin ches cette nation. Les premiers ſeigneurs 


ne dédaignent point de la cultiver. My lord Ros- 


COMMON, le duc de BUCKINGHAM, my lord Dok- 
SET, et pluſieurs autres perſonnes n&es dans le rang 
le plus Elevs, ont fait des ouvrages, qui egalent les 
beaux morceaux des grands poetes. — It is not at all 
ſarprizing, that poetry hath been carried ſuch a length 
in this nation. Men of the firſt quality have not diſ- 
dained to become followers of the muſes. My lord 
Roscou Mon, the duke of BUCKINGHAmM, the earl 


of DoRSET, and many other perſons of an elevated | 3 


rank, have written pieces, which give them, with ju- 


ſtice, the title of great poets. 
8 
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TRANSLATED VERSE. 


Reddere quae ſerrum valet, exſors ipſa ſecandi. 
| Hon. de Art. Poet. 


Cape dona extrema tuorum. VII d. iii. Aeneid. 
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To the Earl of Roscommon, on his ex- 


.. an tranſlated verſe. 


WIr or Tyrian ſhote, 
The ſeeds af arts and infant fcience bare, 


'Tis ſure the noble plant, tranſlated drſt, _ 
Advanc'd its head in Grecian gardens nurſt. 
The Grecians added verſe, their tuneful tongue 
Made nature firſt, and natore's God their ſong. 
Nor ftopt tranflation here: for conqu ving Rome 
With Grecian ſpoils, brought Grecian numbers home; 
Enrich'd by thoſe Athenian muſes more, 7 
Than all the vanquiſh'd world could yield before. 
Till barb'rous nations, and more dard tous times. 
Debas' d the majeſty of verſe to rhimes ; 
Thoſe rude at firſt ; a/kind of hobbling proſe, 
That limp'd along, and tinkled in the cloſe : 
But Italy, reviving ſrom the trance 
Of Vandal, Goth, and Monkiſ ignorance, 
With paufes, cadence, and well-vowell'd words, 
And all the graces a good ear affords, 
48 Made 


> 
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Made rhime an art, and Dante's poliſh'd page 
Reſtor'd a ſilver, not a golden ages: 
Then Petrarch follow'd, and in him we ſee, - 
What rhime improv'd in all its height can be ; 
At beſt a pleaſing found, and fair barbarity : 
The French purſu'd their ſteps ; and Britain laſt = 
In manly ſweetneſs all the reſt ſurpaſs'd, - 
The wit of Greece, the gravity of Rome, 
Appear exalted in the Britiſh loom; 5 
The muſes empire is reſtor'd agan. 
To Charles his reign, and by Roſcommon's pen, 
Yet modeſtly he does his work ſurvey, 
And calls a finiſh'd poem an ESSAY; 
For all the needful rules are ſeatter d here; 
Truth ſmaothly told, and pleaſantly ſevere; 
So well is art diſguis'd, for nature to appear. 
Nor need thoſe rules, to giye tranſlation light ; + 
His own. example is a flame ſo bright; - 
That he, who but arrives to copy well, 
Unguided ill advance; unknowing will excel. 
Scarcy his own Horace could ſuch rules ordain ; 
Or bis own Virgil ſing à nobler ſtrain, 


How 


C3 3 

How miich in him may riſing treland boaſt, 
How much in gaining him has Britain loſt ! 
Their iſland in revenge has outs reclalin'd, 
The more inſtructed we, the more we {till are ſham'd; 
Tis well for us his generous blood did flow, 
Deriv'd from Britiſh channels long ago, 
That here his conqu'ring anceſtors were nurſt ; 
And Ireland but tranſlated England firſt : 
'By this reriſul we regain our tight, 
Elſe muſt the two contending nations fight, 
A nobler quartel for his native earth, 
Than what divided Greece for Homer's birth. 
To what perſection will our toiigue arrive, 
When authors nobly born will bear their part, 
And not diſdain th inglorious praiſe of art ! 
Great getieraly thus deſcending from command; 
With theit own toil provoke the ſoldiers hand. 
How will ſweet Ovid's ghoſt be pleas'd to bear 
His fame augniented by an Engliſh Peer *; 
How he enibelliſties his Helen's loves, 
Out-does his ſoftneſs, and his ſenſe impioves ? 

. m ee | — 


— 
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When theſe tranſlate, and teach tranſlators too, 
Nor firſtling kid, nor apy vulgar vow 
Should at Apollo's grateful altar land. | 
Roſcomon writes, to that auſpicious band, 
| Muſe, feed the bull that ſpurns the yellow ſand. _ 
Roſcommon, whom both eourt and camps commend, - 
True to his prince, and faithful to his friend ; 
Roſcommon Grit in fields of hanour known, 
Firſt in the peaceful triumphs of the go: 
Who both Minervas juſtly makes his own. 
Now let the few belov'd by Joye, and they, 
Whom infus'd Titan form'd of better clay, 
On equal terms with ancient wit engage, 
Nor mighty Homer fear, not ſacred virgts p page : 


Our Engliſh palace opens wide in ſtate ; . 
And without ſtooping they may paſs the gate. 


Joun D& YDEN. 
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Ad Muſtriſſmym virum, dominum comitem 
de Roscouuox; in tentamen fuum 


ſive ——— de 8 


A2 j deris pollet faccunds poetic, 
Mundo praereptos jattans in pace triumphos; 
Pallada mrivit ſi non minus ubere glebs ; | 
Auguſto ſuan mogns tulit ſub ( Caeſare Roms ; 
Hoc tibi debetur, comes illuſtriſſime ſecli : | 
Nan poſtquan per te Petri, populogue refulſt 
Ars Flacci, vatum farrexit vivids proler, 
Divinis inſtructa modis et carmine puro, 

Jam non ſola fequi veſligia facra. Marais 
Sed transferre datur : vos, o > gaudete, fuperbi 
Angligenae, meritijue virum redimite corollis, 

Quem penes arbitrium eſt, Nr loquendi. 
Nam duce te vatum ſeries acterna fequetur, 

Qui tentare modes auf immortalis Homeri, 
Herogfyue, Deſpue conent, playſuque ſeconds 
Non male ceratis tendent fiber aethera pemnir. 
Et tua, docte Maro, ni ; faller, carmina reddent 
| B 4 8 Majeſlate 
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Majeſtate pati dun lace g , 
Rue eee ily. verſupie Ua 
Aeneadas mirata curl, dellamque, duceſque; en 
Et paſtoris over, Mis vocibitt of reſolver; F W 0 
Magn comes, ieee famae affe a, £ 
Nuns hicet inſulſi vertant mea ſerito bei, 
Mellior ac elegis Ovidi fonet Nias, auſit | 
Maevius infaelix calamo diſperdere verſus, : 
Cuntta piat Silenus, 41 baud imitabile eee | 
Prima quod infantis cecinit cunabuls mund;, 
Durabit, famangue per onne tuebitar n. 
Grandibus ille modis, et mira pingitur arte : hg 
Per te, dulce decus, r vigetille laboris * 
Relliquiae, multum celebrandas in orbe Iritumo. 
Tu genio da fraena tuo, nee voce bau 
Hat triftere W dona extrema tuorum- 
| Carmina adhuc cineri exequiar perfil Meronis. 
Pulchrior in tanta Mund mea el ie miſe | 
. manibus verſabirs, plebi * 
Sordebunt excuſa ducum ſimulacra tabellis ; 1 
Te melius vivo pingentem carmine cernent. 


; 


6 51 
— fun ils og, | 
Ut captent oculos phalerix, et imagine ſelſs 
Lactent locturem, et vans dulcedine paſeant ; 
Me miki reſtituis verſa, ſexſuſque late? IO 
Era aalen reddit tag de Mime. a | 


E Collegio S. S. et Indi» © 15 
A  , CanroLvs DRxo sx. 


To the Earl of Kerb en on his ex · 
_— Fe e ent 


eee ee 
The mighty maſs in rude confuſion lies, 

A court unform'd, diſorder'd at the ber, 

And even in peace the rugged mein of war, 5 
Till ome wiſe ſtateſman into method draws | | 
The parts; Sud lende thi Glee with Mb : 
Such was the caſe when Chaucer's early toil 

Founded the muſes empire in our ſoil. ' 

Spenſer improv'd it with his painful hand, 

But loſt a noble, muſe in Fairyland. 


Shake- 
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Shakeſpear ſaid all that ngture copld impart, Led 
And Johnſon added induſtry and 7 E a Ids \ — 
Conley, and Nenham gain'd immortal praiſe 4. 
And ſome who merit, as they wear, the NW 
3 treaſuries of Greece 1 and Rome, hn. 
And brought the precious ſpoils in triumph home. 
But till our language bad ſome antient ruſt, 

Our flights were often high, but ſeldom juſt. 
There wanted one who licenſe could reſtrain, 


Make <jyi} hvs ger barbarqus ufſge reign : 
One worthy in Apollo's chair to fit, - 

To hold the ſcales, and give the ſtamp of wit, 
In whom zips judgment and young fancy meet, 
And force the poet's rage tg be diſcreet. 
Who grows not nauſequs whilſt he ſtrives to pleaſe; 
But marks the ſhelves in the poetic ſeas. 

Who knoys, and teaches what our clime cap bear. 
And makes the barren * obey en aig 


Pew could conceive, none the gra ork could „ 
'Tis a freſh province, and isſery'd for you.. 


* 


. 


8 


Thoſe talents all are yours ; of which but one, 
Were a te hn AY Bla | 3 | 
Ahead well bland, We dent. 
While inſect rhimes cloud the polluted ſky, 

Created to moleſt the world, and dies 
Four file does poliſh, what your fancy cat; 
Works are long forming, which myſt always laſt. | 

Rough irap-ſenſe, and ſtubborn to the men, 

Touch'd by your chymic hand, is turm d to geld: 

A ſecret grace faſhions the flowing lines, ER 

And inſpiration through the labour ſhines. 

Writers, in ſpight of all their paint and art, 

Betray the darling paſſion of their heart. 

No fame you wound, give no chaſt ears offence; 5 ; 0 

Still true to friendſhip, modeſty, and ſenſe. 

So faints from heaven for ons example ſent, 

Live to their rules, have nothing to repent. 

Horace, if living, by exchange of fate, 
Would give no laws, but gnly yours tranſlate. 


++ 4 


Hoiſt fail, bold writers, e der hs, 
You have a compaſs for a polar tar; ' | 
Tune Orpheus tap WE Sage 
47. {pk Gal," Ir Ny 


Tal all thoſe vio wonders which appear, : 
| When fate itſelf for our great monarch fear'd * ; 
Securely through the dangerous feireſt led 

By guards of angels, when, bis own were fled. 

Heaven kindly exercis'd his yourh with cares, 
To crown with unmbx'd joys nnen 


Make warlike James” $ peaceful virtues knowh, | 
The ſecond hope and genius of the throne. © * 
Heaven in compaſſon broaght him on our lags, 
To tame the fury of a monſtrous age. doi! 
But what bleſt voice ſhall your Maria ſing? 

Or a fit offering to her altars bring ? r 
In joys, in grief, in triumphs, in retreat, 
Great always, without aiming to be great, 


L 13 J 
| Beauty and love fit awful in her face; | 
And ev'ry geſture hd by HY gare. (1, 
Her glories are too heavenly and reſin d. | 
For the groſs ſenſes of a vulgar mind. 
It is your part, (you poets can divine) 0 1 . 
To ptopheſy how ſhe, by beavet's deſign, © ' 
Shall give an heir to the great Britiſh line, 4 
Who over all the weſtern iſles ſhall reign, - ++ - + 
Both awe the continent, and rule the main. 
It is your place to wait upon her name. 
Through the vaſt regions of eternal fame. + , + 


And the world's empire with its kings divide. 
Heaven truſts the preſent time to monarchs care,. 
Eternity is the good writer's ſhnare. | 
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To the Earl of Rötcbwuen, oh Hi ex- 
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But when a genetous underſlending muſe - - 

We're ſent to Ireland, dy reverſe of fat 

Yet you, I know, with Plato would diſdain -, 

To write, and equal the Maeonian ſtrain ; 

If *twould debauch your humour ſo ſar fort, 

To think ſo mean a thing'enhanc'd your worth. 

For were that praiſe, and only that your due, 

Which Virgil too might claim no leſs than you, 

Though that had merited my bare eſteem, 

I'd leave to other pens. the ſingle theme. 

But when I ſaw the candor of your mind, 

A muſe inur'd to camps, in courts refin'd, 

A ſoul ev'n capable of being a friend, 

Free from thoſe follies which the great attend; 


I grant 
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« But natüre's Mäbltöl, "Was bc Tant Wen. 
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4 No tedious court fy ipPetite deR v 
Nor thoughts of gain pollute the rapturous joys. 
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When I obſerve the wonders you explain, 


Too avach the antients you commend — in vain, 
In vain you would endeavour to perſuade 

That all our laws were in thoſe archives laid : 
That poetry muſt ever ſtand unmov'd, 

The only art experience han't improv'd. 
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jangriga but their own 4. 
For let the Aeneid paſs through others hands, 


The Asneid's ſelf a third rage poet ſtands : 


We wiſely to our level bring him donn. 
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Sure they concern no © 
Himſelf had writ leſs 
In any other tongue of 
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When this inimitable piece is ſhown, 
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In languages and empires yet unknown, 
It will be learning then hear 
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TRANSLATED VERSE. 
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APPY that author, whoſe correct * eſſay 
H Repairs ſo well our old Horatian way; 
And happy you, who, by propitious fate, 
On great Apollo's ſacred ſtandard wait, 
And with ſtrict diſcipline inſtructed right, 
Have learn'd to uſe your arms before you fight, 
But fince the preſs, the pulpit, and the ſtage, 
Conſpire to cenſure and expoſe the age: 
Provok'd too far, we reſolutely muſt, | 
To the few virtues that we have, be juſt, 


B For 
Eſſay on poetry, written by the Earl of Mulgrave. 
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For who have long' d, or who have labour'd more 
To ſearch the treaſures of the Roman ſiore . 

Or dig in Grecian mines ſor purer ore? 

The nobleſt fruits tranſplanted in our iſle, 

With early hope, and fragrant bloſſoms ſmile. 

| Familiar Ovid tender thoughts inſpires, 

And nature ſeconds all his ſoſt defires : 

Theocritus does now to us belong, 

And Albion's rocks repeat his rural ſong. 

Who hath not heard how Italy was bleſt, 

Above the Medes, above the wealthy Eat ? 

Or Gallus' ſong, ſo tender, and ſo true, 

As ev'n Lycoris might with pity view ! 

When mourning nymphs attend their Daphne's herſe, 
Who does not weep, that reads the moving verſe? 
But hear, oh hear, in what exalted ſtrains 

Sicilian muſes, through theſe happy plains, 
Proclaim Saturnian times, our own Apollo reigns! . 


When France had breath'd, aſter inteſtine broils, | ©. 
And peace and conqueſt crown'd her foreign toils, 


There, 


\ 
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There, cultivated by a royal band, en ? 
Her excellent tranſlators made her owti : 
And Europe ſtill conſiderably gains, 
Both by their good example, and their pains. 
From hence our gen'rous emulation came, 
We undertook, and we perſorm'd the ſame. 
But now, we ſhew the world a nobler way, 
And, in tranſlated verſe, do more than they. 
Serene, and clear, harmonious Horace flows, 
With ſweetneſs not to be expreſs'd in proſe, 
Degrading proſe explains his meaning ill, | | A 
And ſhews the ſtuff, but not the workman's ſkill. | 
I, who have ſerv d him more than twenty years, 
Scarce know my maſter, as he there appeats. 
Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vait their cares, 
The fault is more their languages; than theirs. 
"Tis courtly, florid, and abounds in words, 
Of ſofter ſound than ours perhaps affords, 
But who did ever in French authors ſee 
The comprehenſive, Engliſh energy ? 
Tail D's -: . The 
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The weighty bullion of one ſterling line, | 

Drawn to French wire, would thio' whole pages ſhine. 
I ſpeak my private, but impartial ſenſe, 

With freedom, and, I hope, without offence : 
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For 111 recant, when France can ſhew me wit, 


As ſtrong as ours, and as ſuccinctly writ. 
Tis true, compoſing is the nobler part, 
But good tranſlating is no eaſy art. | 
For though materials have long ſince been found, 
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Yet both your fancy, and your hands are bound; 
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And by improving what was writ before, 
Invention labours leſs, but judgment, mare. 
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The ſoil intended ſor Pierian ſeeds 
Muſt be well purg'd from rank pedantic weeds. 
Apollo ſtarts, and all Parnaſſus ſhakes, 
At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes. 
For none have been, with admiration, read, 
But who, beſide their learning, were well-bred. 


I 


r 


The firſt great work, a taſk perform'd by few, | 
Ts, that ory may to yourſelſ be true: | 
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No maſque, no tricks, no favour, no reſerve; 

Diſſect your mind. examine ev Ty nerve. 

Whoever vainly on his frrength depends, 

Begins like Virgil, but like Maevius, ends. | 
That wretch, in ſpight of his forgotten rhimes, 
Condemn'd to live in all ſucceeding times, 24K 
With pompous nonſenſe, and a bellowing 8 | 
Sung lofty Ilium, tumbling to the ground. 5 
And, if my muſe can through paſt ages ſee, 

That noiſy, nauſeous, gaping fool was he; 

Exploded, when with univerſal ſcorn, | 
The mountains labour'd, and a mouſe was born 


Learn, learn, Crotona's brawny wreſtler cries, 
Audacious mortals, and be timely wiſe ! 
Tis I that call, remember Milo's end, 
Wedg'd in that timber, which he ſtrove to mod. 


Each poet with a different talent writes, 
One praiſes, one inſtructs, another bites. 
Horace did ne'er aſpire to epic bays, 
Nor lofty Maro flcep to lyric lays. | 
B 3 Examine 
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Examine how your humour is inclin'd, 

And which the ruling paſſion of your mind; 
Then ſeek a poet who your way does bend, 

And chuſe an author as you chuſe a friend. 

United by this ſympathetic bond. 

You grow familiar, intimate, and fond ; 

Your thoughts, your words, your ſtiles, your ſouls agree 

No longer his interpreter, bat he. . 

With how much eaſe is a young muſe betray'd, | : 

How nice the reputation of the maid? | 

Your early, kind, paternal care appears, 

By chaſte inſtruction of her tender years. 

The firſt impreſſion in her infant breaſt 

Will be the deepeſt, and ſhould be the beſt, 

Let not auſterity breed ſervile fear, 

No wanton ſound offend her virgin-ear. 

Secure from fooliſh pride's affected ſtate, 

And ſpecious flatt'ry's more pernicious bait, 

Habitual innocence adorns her thoughts, - 

But your neglect muſt anſwer far her faults. 
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Immodeſt words admit of no defence; 
For want of decency, is want of ſenſe. 
What mod'rate fop would rake the park, or ſtews, 
Who among troops of faultleſs nymphs may chuſe ? 
Variety of ſuch is to be found; | 
Take then a ſubject, proper to expound ; 
But moral, great, and worth a poet's voice; 
For men of ſenſe deſpiſe a trivial choice ; 
And ſuch applauſe it muſt expect to meet, 
As would ſome painter, buſy in a ſtreet, 
To copy bulls and bears, and ev'ry ſign 
That calls the ſtaring ſots to naſty wine. 


Yet 'tis not all to have a ſubje& good, 
It muſt delight us when tis underſtood, 
He that brings fulſome objects to my view, 
As many old have done, and many new, 
With nauſeous images my fancy fills, 
And all goes down like oxymel of ſquils. 
Inſtruct the lining world how Maro fings 
Of uſeful ſubje@ts, and of lofty things. 

© Theſe 
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Theſe will ſuch true, ſuch bright ideas raiſe, 
As merit gratitude, as well as praiſe. 
But foul deſcriptions are offenſive ſtill, 
Either for being like, or being ill. 
For who, without a qualm, bath ever lock d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer caok'd ? 
Whoſe railing heroes, and whoſe wounded gods, 
Make fome ſuſpect, he ſnores, as well as nods. - 
But I offend —— Virgil begins to frown, 
And Horace looks with indignation down ;  - 
My bluſhing muſe with conſcious fear retires, 
And whom they like, implicitly admires. 


— 


On ſure ſoundations let your fabric riſe, 

And with attractive majeſty ſurprize, 
Not by affected, meretricious arts, : IF 
But ſtrict harmonious ſymetry of parts. 
Which through the whole inſenſibly muſt paſs, 
With vital heat to animate the maſs.. 

A pure, an active, an auſpicious flame, 

And bright as heav'n, from whence the bleſſing came: 


But 
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But few, oh few, ſouls, preordain'd by fate, 
The race of gods, have reach'd chat envy d height. 


No rebel Titan's ſacrilegious crime,, » 1-4 
By heaping hills on hills can thither climb, 

The grizly ferry-man of hell deny'd 
Aeneas entrance, till he knew his guide; 7 


How juſtly then will impious mortals fall, 
Whoſe pride would ſoar to heaven without a call? 


Pride, of all others the moſt dang'rous fault, - 
Proceeds from want of ſenſe, or want of thought. 
The men, who labour and digeſt things moſt, 
Will be much apter to deſpond, than boaſt. 

For if your author be profoundly good, 

'Twill coſt you dear before he's underſiood. 
How many ages ſince has Virgil-writ ? 

How few are they who underſtand him yet ? 
Approach his altars with religious fear, 

No vulgar deity inhabits there: 

Heav'n ſhakes not more at Jove's imperial nod, 
Than poets ſhould before their Mantuan god, | 


Hail, 
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Hail, mighty Maro! may that facred name 
Kindle my breaſt with thy celeſtial flame ; 

Sublime ideas, and apt words infuſe. = 
The muſe inſtru@ my voice, and thou inſpire the muſe 1 


What I have inſtanc'd only in the beſt, 
Is, in proportion, true of all the reſt. 
Take pains the genuine meaning to explore ; 
There ſweat, there ſtrain, tug the laborious oar : 
Search ey'ry comment that your care can find, 
Some here, ſome there, may hit the poet's mind; 
Yet be net blindly guided by the throng ; 
The multitude is always in the wrong. 
When things appear unnatural and hard, 
Conſult your author, with himſelf compar'd ; 
Who knows what bleſſing Phoebus may beſtow, 
And future ages to your labour owe? 
Such ſecrets are titt'eakily found out, 
But once diſcover'd, leave no room for doubt. 
Truth ſtamps conviction in your raviſh'd breaſt, 
And peace and joy attend the glorious gueſt, 


1 


Truth 
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Truth {till is one ; truth 1s divinely bright, 18 


No cloudy doubts obſcure her native light; 75 


While in your thoughts you find the lealt debate, 


You may confound, but never can tranſlate. 
Your ſtile will this, through all diſguiſes, ſhow, 
For none explain more clearly than they know, 
He only proves he underſtands a text, | 
Whoſe expoſition leaves it unperplex'd. 

They who too faithfully on names inſiſt, 

Rather create than diſſipate the miſt ; 

And grow unjuſt by being over nice, 

For ſuperſtitious virtue turns to vice. 

Let Crafſus' ghoſt, and Labienus tell 


How twice in Parthian plains their legions fell : 


Since Rome hath been ſo jealous of her fame, 
Few know Pacorus or Monaeſes' name. 


Words in one language elegantly us'd, 
Will hardly in another be excus'd. 


And 
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meter Ba ality is Quifir's tans, 
May neither ſuit,our genius nor our clime. 
The genuine 10 intelligibly told, 

| Shews a tranſlator both diſcreet and bold, 


Excurſions are inexpiably bad ; 
And 'tis much ſafer to leave out than ad d. 
Abſtruſe and myſtic thoughts you mal expreſs 
With painful care, and ſeeming eaſineſs ; WET 
For truth ſhines brighteſt through the plaineſt dreſs. 
Th' Aenean muſe, when ſhe appears in tare, | 
Makes all Jove's thunder on her verſes wait ; 
Yet writes ſometimes a ſoft and moving things, 
As Venus ſpeaks, or Philomela ſings. 
Your author always will the beſt adviſe ; 
Fall when be falls, and when he riſes, riſe. 
Affected noiſe is the moſt eacked thing 5 
That to contempt can empty ſeriblers bring. 
Vowels and accents, regularly plac'd, 
on even ſyllables, and ftill the laſt, 
Though groſs innumerable faults abound, 
In ſpight of nonſenſe, never fail of ſound. 
ED | But 
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But Skim of even verſe alone, 1 pho 
As being moſt harmonious and moſt known : | * 
For if you will unequal numbers try, 
Their accents on odd ſyllables muſt lye. 
Whatever ſiſter of the ſacred nine £ 
Does to your ſuit a willing ear incline, 
Urge your ſucceſs, deſerve a laſting name, 
She'll crown a grateful, and a conſtant flame. 
But if a wild uncertainty prevail, 
And turn your veering heart with ev'ry gale, 
You loſe the fruit of all your former oa 
For the ſad proſpect of a juſt deſpair. 


A quack, too ſcandalouſly mean to name, 
Had, by man-midwifry, got wealth, and fame; 
As if Lucina had forgot her trade, EY 

The lab'ring wiſe invokes his ſurer aid. 

Well- ſeaſon'd bowls the goſlips ſpirits raiſe, _ 
Who, while ſhe guzzles, chats the doctor's praiſe ; - 
And largely, what ſhe wants in words, ſupplies ; 
With maudlin-eloquence of trickling eyes. 


But 
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But what a thoughtleſs animal is man, 

How very active in his own trepan ! 

For greedy of phyſicians frequent fees, 
From female mellow praiſe he takes degrees; 
Struts in a new unlicens'd gown, and then, 

From ſaving women falls to killing men. 

Another ſuch had left the nation thin, 

In ſpight of all the children he brought in, 

His pills as thick as band-granadoes flew, 

And where they fell, as certainly they flew. 

His name ſtruck ev'ry where as great à damp, 

As Archimedes through the Roman camp. 

With this, the doQor's pride begzh to cool; 

For ſmarting ſoundly may convince a fool. 7 

But now repentance came too late, for grace; 
And mexgre famine Gerd him in the face. 

Fain would he to the wives be reconcil'd, 

But found no husband left to own a child. 

The friends, that got the brats, were poiſon d too; 
In this fad caſe, what could our vermin doꝰꝛ 
Worry'd with debts, and paſt all bope of bail, 
Th' unpity'd wretch lies rotting in a jail. 
| And 
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And there with baſket-alms, ſcarce kept alive, 
She ws how miſtaken talents ought to thrive. 


I pity, from my ſoul, unhappy men, 
Compell'd by want to proſtitute their pen; 
Who mult, like lawyers, either ſtarve or plead, - 
And follow, right or wrong, where guineas lead ; 
But you, Pompilian, wealthy, pataper'd heirs, 
Who to your country owe your ſwords and cares, 4 
Let no vain hope your eaſy mind ſeduce, 
For rich ill poets are without excuſe. 
'Tis very dang'rous, tamp'ring with a muſe, 
The proſit's mall, and you have much to loſe; 
For, though true wit adorns your birth, or place, 
Degen rate lines degrade th'attainted race. 
No poet any paſſion can excite, 
But what they feel tranſport them when they write. 
Have you been led through the Cumaean cave, 
And heard th' impatient maid divinely rave? 
I hear her now; I ſee her rowling eyes, 
And panting z lo! the God, the God ſhe cries; | . 


With 
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With words, not hers, and more than human ſound, 

She makes th' obedient ghoſts peep trembling through 
the ground. l 

But though we muſt obey when heay'n, commands, 

And man in vain the ſacred call withſtands, 

Beware what ſpirit rages in your breaſt ; - 

For ten inſpir'd, ten thouſand are poſſeſt. 

Thus make the proper uſe of each extreme, 

And write with fury, but correct with fle me. 

As when the chearful hours too freely paſs, | 

And ſparkling wine ſmiles in the tempting glaſs, 

Your pulſe adviſes, and begins to beat A | 

Through ev'ry ſwelling vein a loud retreat : 

So when a muſe propitiouſly invites, 


Improve her favours, and indulge her flights | 
But when you find that vigorous heat abate, 
Leave off, and for another ſummons wait. 
Before the radiant ſun, a glimm'ring lamp, 
Adult'rate metals, to the ſterling ſtamp, 

Appear not meaner, than mere human lines, 
Compar'd with thoſe whoſe inſpiration ſhines : 


The ſe, 


8 
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Theſe, nervous, bold; thoſe, languid and remiſs; 
There, cold ſalutes ; but here, a lover's kiſs. 
Thus have I ſeen a rapid, headlong tide, 

With foaming waves, the paſſive Soan divide, 
Whoſe lazy waters without motion lay, 


While he, with eager force, urg'd his impetuous way. 


The privilege that ancient poets claim, 
Now turn'd to licenſe by too juſt a name, 
Belongs to none but an eſtabliſh'd fame, 
Which ſcorns to take it - | 
Abſurd expreſſions, crude, abortive thoughts, 
All the lewd legion of expladed faults, 


Baſe fugitives to that aſylum fly, 

And facred laws with inſolence defy. 

Not thus our heroes of the former days, 
Deſerv'd and gain'd their never-fading bays | 
For I miſtake, or far the greateſt part 

Of what ſome call neglect, was ſtudy'd art. 
When Virgil ſeems to trifle in a line, 


"Tis like. a warning · piece, which gives the ſign 
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To wake your fancy, and prepare your ſight, 

To reach the noble height of ſome unuſual flight, 
I loſe my patience, when, with ſawcy pride, 

By untun'd ears I hear his numbers try'd. 
Reverſe of nature] ſhall ſuch copies then 


Arraign th' originals of Maro's pen! 
And the rude notions of pedantic ſchools 
Blaſpheme the ſacred founder of our rules ! 


The delicacy of the niceſt ear 
Finds nothing harſh, or out of order there. 
Sublime or low, unbended or intenſe, 
| The ſound is {till a comment to the ſenſe. 


A ſkilful ear, in numbers ſhould preſide, 
And all diſputes without appeal decide. 
This ancient Rome, and elder Athens found, : 
Before miſtaken ſtops debauch'd the ſound. 


When, by impulſe from heav'n, Tyrtaeus ſung, 
In drooping ſoldiers a new courage ſprung; 


Reviving 
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Reviving Sparta now the fight maintain'd, - 

And what two gen'rals loſt, a poet gain'd. 

By ſecret influence df indulgent ſkies, | 
Empire and poeſy together riſe. 

True poets are the guardians of a ſtate, 

And when they fail, portend approaching fate. 

For that which Rome to conquelt did inſpire, ' 
Was not the veſtal, but the muſes fire; 

Heav'n joins the bleſſings : no declining age 

E'er felt the raptures of poetic rage. ; 

Of many faults, rhime is, perhaps, the cauſe ; : 
Too ſtrict to xhime, we flight more uſeful laws. 
For that, in Greece or Rome, was never known, 
Till by Barbarian deluges o'erflown : 

' Subdu'd, undone, they did at laſt obey, 

And change their own for their invaders way. 


I grant, that from ſome moſſy, idol oak, 
In double rhimes our Thor and Woden ſpoke ; 
And by ſucceſſion of unlearned times, 


As bards began, ſo monks rung on the chimes. 
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But now that Phoebus, and the ſacred nine, 
With all their beams, on our bleſt iſland ſhine, 


| Why ſhould not we their ancient rites reſtore, 


And be, what Rome or Athens were before ? 


Have we forgot how Raphael's num'rous proſe | 
« Led our exalted ſouls through heav'nly camps, 
« And mark'd the ground where proud apoltare thrones 
« Defy'd Jehovah ! Here, twixt hoſt and holt, 
« A narrow but a dreadful interval, 


© Portentous fight ! before the cloudy van 
© Satanwith vaſt and haughty ſtrides advanc'd, 


Came tow'ring arm'd in adamant and gold. 


There bellow ing engines, with their fiery tubes, 


Diſpers'd ethereal forms, and down they fell 


« By thouſands, angels on arch-angels rowl'd ; 
« Recover'd, to the hills they ran, they flew, 
* Which, with their pond'rous load, rocks, waters, woods, 
t From their firm ſeats torn by the ſhaggy tops, 
They bore like ſhields before them through the air, 

at | 
* An Efay on blank verſe, out of Paradiſe Loft, Book VI. 
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Till mare incens'd, they hurl'd them at their ſoes. 
& All was confuſion, heav'n's foundations 1555 

4 Threatning no leſs than univerſal wrack ; 

« For Michael's arm main promontories flung, 
And over-preſt whole legions weak with fin : 

« Yet they blaſphem'd, and ſtruggled as they lay, 
Till the great enſign of Meſhah blaz d, 

« And, arm'd with vengeance, God's viQorious Son, 
„ Effulgence of paternal deity, 

Graſping ten thouſand thunders in his hand, 


* Drove th' old original rebels headlong down, 
* And ſent them flaming to the vaſt abyſs,” 


O may I live to hail tlie glorious day 
And fg loud Paeans through the crouded way, 
When in triumphant ſtate the Britiſh mule, 
True to herſelf, ſhall barb'rous aid refuſe, 


And in the Roman majeſty appear, 
Which none know better, and none come ſo near; 
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P A R APH RAS E 


ON THE 


. 


CXLVIII PSALM. 


A AZURE vaults! O cryſtal {ky ! 
The world's tranſparent canopy, 
| Break your long ſilence, and deb mails base, 
With what contempt you look on things below. 


ET LS EET ends 4 505 SE IS 


Wing'd ſquadrons of the God of war, 
Who conquer whereſoe er you are, 


Let echoing anthems make his praiſes known 
On earth his foot-ſtool, as in heav'n his throne. 


„  5000Y OS TELE BC rig, 


Great eye of all! whoſe glorious ray 
| Rules the bright empire of the day, 


= x SO 4 <> 
_ 


O praiſe his name, without whoſe purer light 
Thou hadſt been hid in an abyſs of night. 
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Ye moon and planets, who diſpence, 
By God's command, your influence; 
Reſign to him, as your Creator due, - 
That veneration which men pay to you. 


8 * 


U 


Faireſt, as well as firſt, of things, 

From whom all joy, all beauty ſprings, 
O praiſe th' almighty Ruler of the globe, 
Who uſeth thee for his empyreal robe, 


Praiſe him, ye loud harmonious ſpheres, 
Whoſe ſacred ſtamp all nature bears, 
Who did all forms from the rude chaos draw, 


And whoſe command is th' univerſal law. 


Ye wat'ry mountains of the ſky, 


. A ww̃ ͤum- rt»e; f 8 1 


And you fo far above our eye, 
Vaſt ever-moving orbs, exalt his name, 


Nr 


Who gave its being to your glorious frame. 
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Ye dragons, whoſe contagious breath 

Peoples the dark retreats of death, 
Change your fierce hiſſing into joyful ſong, 5 
And praiſe your Maker with your forked tongue. 


Praiſe him, ye monſters of the deep, 

That in the ſea's vaſt boſom fleep, 
At whoſe command the foaming billows roar, 
Yet know their limits, tremble and adore. 


Ye miſts and vapours, hail and ſnow, 

And you, who through the concave blow, 
Swift executors of his holy word, 
Whirlwinds and tempeſt, praiſe th' almighty Lord. 


Mountains, who to your Maker's view 
Seem leſs than mole-hills do to you, 
Remember how, when firſt Jehovah ſpoke, 


All heav'n was fire, and Sinai hid in ſmoke. 
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Praiſe him, ſweet off ſpring of the ground, 

With heav'nly nectar yearly crown'd ; 
And ye tall cedars, celebrate his praiſe, 
That in his temple ſacred altars raiſe. 


Idle muſicians of the ſpring, | 

Whoſe only care's to love and fing, | 
Fly thro' the world, and let your trembling throat 
Praiſe your Creator with the ſweeteſt note. 


Praiſe him each ſalvage furious beaſt, 
That on his ſtores do daily feaſt : 
And you tame ſlaves of the laborious plow, 
Your weary knees to your Creator boy. 


Majeſtic monarchs, mortal gods, 

Whoſe pow'r hath here no periods, 
May all attempts againſt your crowns be vain ; 
But ſtill remember by whoſe pow'r you reign. 


Let 
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Let the wide world his praiſes ſing, 
Where Tagus and Euphrates ſpring, 
And from the Danube's froſty banks, to thoſe Wo 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. 
You that diſpoſe of all our lives, 
Praiſe him from whom your pow'r derives.: 
Be true and juſt, like him, and fear his word, 
As much as malefactors do your ſword, 


0 


Praiſe him, old monuments of time: 

o praiſe him in your youthful prime ! 
Praiſe him, fair idols of our greedy ſenſe ; 
Exalt his name, ſweet age of innocence. | 


; 
2 
; 
| 
+ 
' 
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Jehovah's name ſhall only laſt, 
When heav'n, and earth, and all is paſt : 
Nothing, great God, is to be found in thee, 


But unconceivable eternity. 


Exalt, 
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Exalt, o Jacob's ſacred race, 

The God of gods, the God of grace; 

Who will above the ſtars your empire raiſe, 
And with his glory recompenſe your praiſe. 


, 


TO 


UP 0 N | 
$0 1 Wu 


I. 
AIL, facred ſolitude ! from this calm bay, 

H I view the world's tempeſtuous ſea, 

And with wiſe pride deſpiſe, 

All thoſe ſenſeleſs vanities : | 
With pity mov'd for others, caſt away 
On rocks of hopes and fears, I ſee them toſs'd 
On rocks of folly and of vice, I ſee them loſt : 

| Some 
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Some the prevailing malice of the great, 
Unhappy men, or adverſe fate, 
Sunk deep into the gulphs of an afflicted ſtate. 
But more, far more, a numberleſs prodigious train, 
(Whilſt virtue courts them, but alas in vain, 
Fly from her kind embracing arms, 
Deaf to her fondeſt call, blind to her greateſt charms, 
And ſunk in pleaſures, and in brutiſh eaſe, 
They in their ſhipwreck'd ſtate themſelvesobduratepleaſe. · 
Hail, facred ſolitude ! ſoul of my ſoul, 
It is by thee I truly live, | 
Thou doſt a better life and nobler vigour give; 
Doſt each unruly appetite controul : 
Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt, 
With unmix'd joy, uninterrupted reſt. 
Preſuming love does ne'er invade 
This private ſolitary ſhade ; | 
And, with fantaſtic wounds by beauty made, 
The joy has no allay of jealouſy, hope, and fear, 
The ſolid comforts of this happy ſphere ; | 
Yet I exalted love admire, 
Friendſhip, 
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Friendſhip, abhorring ſordid gain, 
And purify'd from luſt's diſhoneſt ſtain ; 
Nor is it for my ſolitude unkit, 
For I am with my friend alone, 
As if wh were but one; * 
Tis the polluted love that multiplies, 
But friendſhip does two ſouls in one compriſe. 
m. 
Here in a full and conſtant tide doth flow 


All bleſſings man can hope to know ; | 
Here in a deep receſs of thought we find 
Pleaſures which entertain, and which exalt the mind; 
Pleaſures which do from friendſhip, and from know- 
lege riſe, tee ee a 


Which make us happy. as they make us wiſe. 
| Here may I always on this downy graſs, 
Unknown, unſeen, my eaſy minutes paſs : 
Till with a gentle force victorious death 
ci nde Me 
And, ſtopping for a-while my breath, 


With caſe convey me to a better ſhade. 


O N 
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O N 


Mr. D R Y D E N's 


RE LIGIO LAICI. 
E gone, you ſlaves, you idle vermin, go, 
B Fly ſrom the ſcourges, and your maſter know; 
Let free, impartial men from Drydeg learn. 
Myſterious ſecrets of a high concern, . 
And weighty truths, ſolid convincing ſenſe, 
Explain'd by unaffected eloquence. 

What can you, reverend Levi, here take ill ? 
Men till had faults, and men will have them full; 


He that hath none, and lives as angels do, 
Muſt be an angel; but what's that to you ? 


While mighty Lewis finds the pope too great, 


And dreads the yoke of his impoſing ſeat, 
| | ; Our 
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Our ſects a more tyrannic pow 'r aſſume, 

And would for ſcorpions change the rods of Rome ; 
That church detain'd the legacy divine; 

Fanatics caſt the pearls of heav'n to ſwine : 
What then have honeſt thinking men to do, 

But chuſe a mean between th' uſurping tuo? 


Nor can th' Egyptian patriarch blame my muſe, 
Which for his firmneſs does his heat excuſe; 
Whatever councils have approv'd his creed, 

The Preface, ſure, was his own act and deed. 
Our church will have that Preface read, you'll ſay, 

- *Tis true, but the will th' Apocrypha ; 2488 ws | 
And ſuch as can believe them, freely may. 


But did that God, ſo little underſtood, 
Whole darling attribute is being good, 
From the dark womb of the rude chaos bring 
Such various creatures, and make man their king ; 
Yet leave his fav'rite man, his chieſeſt FE 
More wretched than the vileſt inſects are? 
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ol how much happier and more ſaſe are they ? . * 
If helpleſs millions muſt be doom'd a pre 
To yelling furies, and for ever burn 
In that ſad place, from whence is no return, 

For unbelief in one they never knew, 

Or for not doing what they could not do ! 

The very fiends know for what crime they fell, - - 
And fo do all their followers that rebel: 

If then, a blind, well-meaning Indian ſtray, 
Shall the great gulph be ſhow'd him for my 


— — 


bo 
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For better ends our kind Redeemer dy'd, a 
Or the faln angels rooms will be but ill ſupply d. 


That Chriſt, who at the great deciding day, 
(For he declares what he reſolves to ſay) | 
Will damn the goats, for their ill-natur'd faults, _ 
And fave the ſheep, for actions, not for thoughts, 
Hath too much mercy to ſend men to hell, 
| | For humble charity, and hoping well. | 


! | | To 
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To what ſtupidity are zealots grown, 
Whoſe inhumanity, profuſely ſhown 
In damning crouds of fouls, may damn their own! 
I'll err, at leaſt, on the ſecurer fide, 

A convert free from malice and from pride, 


THE 
ScENE of Care Selue Beate, 
In PasTor Fipo, paraphraſed. 


EAR happy groves! and you the dark retreat 
Of filent horror, reſt's eternal ſeat ; 
How well your cool and unfrequented ſhade 
Suits with the chuſte retirement of a maid ; 

O! if kind heav'n had been ſo much my friend, 
To make my fate upon my choice depend; 

All my ambition I would here confine, 

And only this Elyſium ſhould be mine: 

Fond men by paſſion wilfully betray'd, 

Adore thoſe idols which their fancy made ; 
Purchaſing des with our dine ! care; 

We loſe our freedom in a gilded ſnare; 


D And - 
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And having all, alto ourſelves refuſe, 
Oppreſs'd with bleſſings which we fear to-uſe. | | 
Fame is at beſt but an inconſtant good, ie dad 
Vain are the boaſted-titles of our blood ; | 
We ſooneſt loſe what we moſt highly-prize, - &; 
And with our youth our ſhort-liv'd beauty dies; 
In vain our fields and flocks increaſe our ſtore, 
If our abundance makes us wiſh for more; 
How bappy is the harmleſs country maid, 
Who, rich by nature, ſcorns ſuperfluous aid! 
Whoſe modeſt clothes no wanton eyes invite, 
But, like her foul, preſerves the native white ; 3. 
Whoſe little ſtore her well· taught mind does pleaſe, 
Nor pinch'd. with want, nor cloy'd with wanton caſe ; 
Makes but few wiſhes, and enjoys them all; 1 
No care but love can diſcompoſe her breaſt, | 
Love, of all cares, the ſweeteſt and the belt; 

While on ſweet graſs her Acari 
Our happy lover feeds upon her eye; 9 - 
Not one on whom, or gods, or men, impoſe, © 1 
But one whom love has for this lover choſe: 


Under 
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Under ſome fav'rite mirtleꝰs ſhady boughis: 
They ſpeak their paſſions in repeated vows, 
And whilſt z buſts confeſſes howſhe burris; 
His faithful heart makbs as ſincete returns: 
Thus in the arms of love und pence they lie, 
A 

P R. OG J. 0 6 U R 

8 POR 0 N TO 


His Royal Highneſs he Duke of Your, 
at Edinburgh. 


OLLY ang vice are eafy-to deſcribe, | 

The common ſubjects of our ſcribling tribe; 

| But when true virtues, with unclouded light, S! 

All great, all royal, ſhine divinely bright, 

Our eyes are dazled, and our voice is weak ; 

Let England, Flanders, let all Europe ſpeak, * 

Let France acknowlege that her ſhaken throne | 

Was once ſupported, Sir, by you alone 

D 2 Baniſh'd 
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Baniſh'd from thence for an uſurper's ſake, - 

Yet truſted then with her laſt deſp'rate ſtake : 
When wealthy neighbours ſtrove with us for power. 
Let the ſea tell, how in their fatal hour, 

Swiſt as an eagle, our victorious prince, 

Great Britain's genius, flew to her defence; 

His name ſtruck fear, his conduct won the day, j 
He came, be ſaw, he ſeiz'd the ſtruggling prey, 
And while the heav'ns were fire, and th' ocean blood, 
Confirm'd our empire o'er the conquer'd flood. A 


© happy iſlands, if you knew your bliſs! 
Strong by the ſea's protection, ſafe by his, 
Expreſs your gratitude the only way, 
And humbly own a debt too vaſt to pay : 
Let fame aloud to future ages tell | b 
None e'er commanded, none obey d ſo wel?! 
While this high courage, this undaunted mind, 
So loyal, ſo ſubmiſſively reſign'd, 06. 
Proclaim that ſuch a hero never ſprings 
But from the uncorrupted blood of kings. 

THE 
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O the pale tyrant ®, who to horrid graves 
Condemns ſo many thouſand helpleſs ſlaves, 


Ungrateful we do gentle ſleep compare, 

Who, though his victories as num rous are, 

Yet from his ſla ves no tribute does he take, 

But woful cares, that load men while they wake. 


When his ſoft charms had eas'd my weary fight 
Of all the baneful troubles of the light, 
Dorinda came, diveſted of the ſcorn, 
Which the un-equal'd maid ſo long had worn; 
How oft, in vain, had love's great od eſſay d 
To tame the ſtubborn heart of that bright maidꝰ 
Yet ſpight of all the pride that ſwells her mind, 
The humble god of fleep can make her kind. 

D 3 A riſing 
* Death, 
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A riſing bluſh increas'd the native tore 
| Of charms, which but too fatal were before. 
| Once more preſent the viſion to my view, 
The ſweet illuſjon, gentle fate, rengy ! 
How kind, how lovely ſhe, how raviſh'd 1! 
Shew me, bleſt god of ſleep, and let me die. 


* 
„ 
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Old Houſe of Commons, to the new one, 
appointed to meet at Oxford, 1681. 


ROM deepeſt dungeons of eternal night, 
The ſeats of horror, ſorrow, pains, and ſpite, 
72 have been ſent to tell you, tender youth, 

A ſeaſonable and important truth. 

I feel, but, oh! too late, that no diſeaſe 


Is like a ſurſe ĩ of luxurious eaſe q 


And 


tr. 
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And of all other, the molt tempring things 
Are too much wealth, and too indulgent kings. 
None ever was ſuperlatively ill, 

But by degrees, with induſtry and ſkill : 


And ſome, whoſe meaning has at firſt been fair, 


Grow knaves by uſe, and rebels by deſpair. 

My time is paſt, and yours will ſoon begin, 
Keep the firſt bloſſoms from the blaſt of fin ; 
And by the fate of my tumultuous ways, | 
Preſerve yourſelves, and bring ſerener days. 
The buſy, ſubtle ſerpents of the law, 
Did firſt my mind from true obedience draw: 
While I did limits to the king preſcribe, 
And took for oracles that canting tribe, 


115 chang'd true freedom for the name of free, 


11 


And grew ſeditious ſor variety: 
All that oppos'd me were to be accus'd, 


And by the laws illegally abus'd; 
The robe was ſummon'd, Maynard at the head, 
In legal murder none fo deeply read ; 


I brought him to the bar, where once he ſtood, 
Stain'd with the (yet unexpiated) blood 
D 4 
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Of the brave Strafford, when three kingdoms rung 
With his accumulative hackney- tongue; i 


Pris'ners and witneſſes were waiting by, 
Theſe had been taught to ſwear, and thoſe to dye, 
And to expect their arbitrary fates, 
Some for ill faces, ſome for good eſtates. 
To fright the people, and alarm the town, x 
Bedloe and Oates employ'd the rev'rend gown. | 
But while the triple mitre bore the blame, 
The king's three crowns were their rebellious aim + / 
I ſeem'd, and did but ſeem, to fear the guards, 
And took for mine the Bethels and the Wards, 
Anti-monarchic heretics of ſtate, 
Immoral atheiſts, rich and reprobate : 
. But above all, I got a little guide ®, 
Who ev'ry ford of villany had try'd : 
None knew ſo well the old pernicious way, 
To 4 ſubjects, and make kings obey ; 
And my ſmall Jehu, at a furious rate, 
Was driving eighty back to forty-eight. 
: This 
The Earl of Shafteſbury, 
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This the king knew, and was reſolv'd to bear, 
But I miſtook his patience for his fear. 

All that this happy iſland could afford, 

Was facrific'd to my voluptuous board: 

In his whole paradiſe, one only tree 

He had excepted, by a ſtrict decree ; 

A facred tree; which royal fruit did bear, 

Yet it in pieces I conſpir d to tear; 

Beware, my child ! divinity is there. 

This ſo out-did all I had done before, 

I could attempt, and he endure no more. 

My unprepar'd, and unrepenting breath 

Was ſnatch'd away by the ſwift hand of death; 
And I, with all my fins about me, hurl'd | 
To th' utter darkneſs of the lower world: 

A dreadful place ! which you too ſoon will ſee, 
If you believe ſeducers more than me. 
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Tom. Roſs's GHOST, 
To his Pupil, the (Duke- of "Month. 


HAME of my life, diſturber of my tomb, 

Baſe as thy mother's proſtituted womb; 
Huffing to cowards, fawning to the brave, | 
To knaves a fool, to cred'lous fools a knave, 
The king's betrayer, and the peoples ſlave. 
Like Samuel, at thy negromantic call, 
I riſe, to tell thee, God has left thee, Saul. 
I ſtrove in vain th' infected blood to cure: 
Streams will run muddy when the ſpring's impure. 
In all your meritorious life, we ſee 
Old Taff's ® invincible ſobriety. 

Places 


ö 


* Shafteſbury. 
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Places of maſter of the horſe, and ſpy, 
You, like Tom. Howard, did at once ſupply : 
From Sidney's blood yourloyaky did ſpring; | 
Lou ſhow us all your parents, but the king. 
From whoſe too tender, and too bounteous arms, 
(Unhappy ke who ſuch a viper warms ; 

As dutiful a ſubject, as a ſon) 

To your true parent, the whole town, you run. 
| Read, if you can, how th' old apoſtate fell, 
Out-do his pride, and merit more than bell : 
Both he and you were glorious and bright, 
The firſt and faireſt of the ſons of light; 
But when, like him, you offer'd at the crown, 
Like him, your angry father kick'd you down. 
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OF A 


LADYs L Ar- DOG. 


T HOU, happy creature, art ſecure 


From all the torments we endure : ö 
0 J wH { 


Deſpair, ambition, jealouſy, 

Loſt friends, nor love, diſquiet thee ; 

A ſullen prudence drew thee hence 

From noiſe, fraud, and impertinence; 
Though life eſſay d the ſureſt wile, 
Gilding itſelf with Laura's ſmile. 

How didſt thou ſcorn life's meaner charms, 


—_—* 
»- 


Thou who couldſt break from Laura's arms! 


Poor Cynic ! ſtil] methinks J hear 
Thy awful murmurs in my ear; 


As 
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As when on Laura's lap you lay, | 
Chiding the worthleſs crowd away. 
How fondly human paſſions turn! + 
What we then envy'd, now we moun n 


STANZAS on young Lady who' 
ſung finely, but was afraid of a Cold. 


W NT ER, thy cruelty extend, 
Till fatal tempeſts ſwell the ſea, 


In vain let ſinking pilots pray, 

Beneath thy yoke let nature bend. 
Let piercing froſt and laſting ſnow 
Through woods and fields deſtruction ſow ! 

II. 

Yet we unmov'd will fit and ſmile, 
While you theſe leſſer ills create, 
Theſe we can bear; but gentle fate, 

And thou bleſt genius of our iſle, 
From winter's rage defend her voice, 
At which the liſt'ning gods rejoice. 

: III. May 


642 Ponus en ſcveral Odcas lo. 
Let ne nne 2: 
May that celeſtial ſound each daß 6g 
With extacy tranſport our fouls;:- | Klient tran! 
enen ut L t MON 
And kindly drives our cares away; 
Let no ungeritle- cold deſtroy, 2.4454 
Al a wear of devel rw fo 
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| ALBXANDBR- the Great, 


When acted at the theatre in Dublin. 43 


OU've ſeen to night the glory of the Eaſt, 
| The man, whoall the then known world poſſeſt, 
| That kings in chains did ſon of Ammon call, 
| And kingdoms thought divine, by treafon fall. 
Him fortune only favour'd ſor her ſport, . 
And when his conduct wanted her ſupport, . 
by | His 
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His empire, courage, and his boaſtad line, 

Were all prov'd mortal b a ſlaues deſgg m. 

Great Charles, whoſe birth — 
Whoſe awful! n IHR | 


Above the reachof facrilegiaus hands... " 
That heav'n has form'd a monarch worth 8 | 
Born to advance- the loyal, and-depoſe 
His own, his brother's, and his füther's foes.. 
radion, that once made diadems her prey, 
And ſtopt our prince-in his triumphant way. 
Fle likes milt-beſorethinrediant day. + 
80 hen, in heav'n, „ 5 J 
Angels fought firſt, but unſucceſsful 8 | 
| God keep'd the conquelt for his beſt belov'd : 
At ſight of ſuch amnipotence they fly, == 
Like leaves, before autumnal winds, and die. 
All who before him did aſcend the throne 
Labour'd to draw three reſtiff nations on. | 


He 
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He boldly drives them forward without pain, | 

They hear his voice, and ſtreigtit obey the rein. 

Such terror ſpeaks him deſtin d to command 

We worſhip Jove with thunder in his hand? 

We light his altars, and negle our pray'rs. 1 

How weak in arms did civil diſcord ſhow ! | | 

Like Saul ſhe ſtruck with fury at her oe, 
When an immortal hand did ward the blow. - | 

Her off-ſpring, made the royal hero's ſcorn, 

Like ſons of carth, all fell as ſoon as born : 

Yet let us boaſt, for ſure it is our pride, 

When with their blood our neighbour lands were dy'd, 
Ireland's untainted loyalty remain'd, | | 
Her people guiltleſs, and her fields unſtain'd. 


PROLIOOGUr 


„ 
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| * Fenn r. F | 


PROLOGUE to Pompey, 


. 


TRAGED Y, 


Tranſlated by Mts. Katharine Philips, ben 
the French of Monſieur Corneille, and 
acted at the theatre in Dublin. 


HE mighty rivals, whoſe deſtructi ve rage; 
| Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 
Are now agreed; and make it both their choice, 

To have their fates determin d by your voice. 
Caeſar from none but you will have his doom, 
He hates th obſequious flatteries of Rome; 
He ſcorns, where once he rul'd, now to be try'd, 
And he hath rul'd in all the wortd beſide. 
When he the Thames, the Danube, and the Nile, 
Had ſtain'd with blood, peace flowiſh'd in this iſle ; 

* And , 


. 
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And you alone may boaſt, you never aw 
Caeſar *till now, and now can give him law. 


© % © 7 SS. * 8 „ „% * $4 — 5 5 
, + WY % vs ' 0 


— * * 1 . 
I L * 2 — 1 by A + : 


— Hong too, comes as a ſuppliant here; ; 
Ny en on ONS | 
He knows yoys equal jullice, and, to d * 
A Roman truth, be known info wal. ; 


Succeſe, tis true, waited on Caeſar's ſide, rx 


But Pompey thinks be conquer d when be dy. 
His fortune, when ſhe prov'd the moſt unkind; 
Chang'd his condition, but not Cato's mind. 


Then of what doubt can Pompey's cauſe admit, 
Since here ſo many Gatos judging fit? 2a 1 


1 . Las p 
- , * 2 ” 
tn * i» 4 . # * * 2 


But you, bright nymphs, give Caeſar leave to o 


And here a muſe, who has that hero taught 


To ſpeak as gen'roully, as cer he ſought: 


Whoſe eloquence from ſuch a theme deters . 
All tongues but Engliſh, and all pens but hers. | 
By the jult fates your ſex is doubly bleſt, 

| You conquer'd Caeſar, and you praiſe him beſt. 


And 


A 


T 


— 


pern as Nerf cenitohl. if 


Il 


And you, iluſtrious Sit ®, Tective as due, 

A preſent deſtiny referv'd for you,” oo 

Rome, France, and England join their forces hefe, 

To make a poem worthy of your ear. | 

Accept it then, and en that Pompey*s'brow | 

r ere e . 29 * 
legs 11 57 e with 


** 


ON TBE. 
LAST JupeMenTk 


Y 
HE day of urath, that dreadful day, 
Shall the whole world in aſhes lay; 
As David and the Sibyls fay. e 
r 
What horror will invade the mind, | 
When the ftri Judge, who would be kid 
Shall have few venial faults to find ? © | 
E 2 1. The 
N 


＋ This is a tranſlation of the church hymn, beginning thus, 
Dies irae, Dies illae, ete. 


Ea: 
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& | 
The laſt loud trumpet's wond'rous ſound, ; , | - 
Shall through the rending tombs rebound, \ , - | 
And wake the nations under ground. 
3 IW. Ante taecꝗ & ofiemr 
Nature and death ſhall, with ſurprige,. 
And view the Judge with conſcious eyes. 
V. 
Then ſhall, with univerſal dread,” 
MRO CCU 121 
To try the living, and the dead. : 
VI 


5 
The Judge aſcends his awful throne, 1 
® , E Pp _ , kk © 4 
NY ae tc 8 — 5 
6 ay 
” 7 


He makes each ſecret fin be known, ef: } 


And all with ſhame confeſs their own. | Law | 
| = | 

o then! what int'reſt ſhall I make, 

To fave my laſt important fake, | 


Potits en fevbril OceAAId xt. 69 
Some comfortable pity bmg: 
Forget not what my ratſom. cat. 
Nor let my dear-bought ſoul be Toft, 
Ia ſtorms of guilty terror tot. © > Aid 

2- yy 
Thou who for me didft feel fuch pain. 
Whoſe precious blood the croſs did ſtain, 
Let not thoſe agonies be vin. 

| XI. 

Thou whom avenging Ne oily; | 
Cancel my debt, too great to pay, 
Before the ſad actounting day. 

XII. 
Surrounded with amazing fears, 
Whoſe load my ſoul with anguiſh bears, 
vet, 1 weep : accept my tears. 


E 3 XIII. Thou 
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XIII. 


Thou who wert mov'd with Mary's grief, . 33 

And, by abſolving of the , 

Haſt giv' me hope, now give relief. ö 

rr unnortby pray r, 5 
Preſerve me from that dang rous ſnare 

Which death and gaping hell prepare. 

PSY 6 1211 

Give my exalted ſoul a place, 

Among thy choſen right-hand race, 

The ſons of God, and heirs of grace. - 

From that inſatiable abyſs, 

| Where flames devout, and ſerpents hiſs, | k 

Promote me to thy ſeat of bliſs, 

Proſtrate my contrite heart I rend, 

My God, my Father, and my Friend, 


Do not forſake me in my end. r 
XVII. Web 
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xXVIN, | 
Well may they curſe their ſecond breath, 
Who riſe to a reviving death. ; 
Thou great Creator of mankind, 
Let guilty man compaſſion find. 


\ 


E. 4 * © "Janos 
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I Sixth Eclogue, , 
5 1 15 E N U 8, 


TRANSLATED. 


12 T eite Nu 
The ARG UM EN x. 


Two young ſhepherds, Chromis and Mnaſlus, having been 
often promiſed a fong by Silenus, chance to catch him 
aſleep in ' this Eclogue ; where they bind hm hand ad 
fect, and then claim his promiſe, Silenus finding they 
wand be put off no longer, begins his Jong in which 
he deſcribes the formation of the univerſe, and the 
original of animals, according to the Epicurean phile- 
fophy ; and then runs through the moſt ſurprizing tranſ* 
formations which have happened in nature ſince her 
birth. This Eclogue was deſigned as a complement to 
Syro, the Epicurean, who f̃uffructei Virgil and Varus 
in the principles of that philoſophy. Silenus acts as 
tutor, Chromis' and Mnafylus as the two pupils. 


My aim being only to have Virgil underſtood by ſuch 
who do not underſtand Latin, and cannot, probably, 
be acquainted with ſome names and paſſages of this 
Eclogue, I have directed them by letters to the foot 
of the page, where they will find the beſt account 
that J can give, of all that is out of the common road. 


- The 


— —_ — . 
- -_ — 


Agreſtem tenui meditabar arundine muſam. 
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FL EPO s 


E C L O G A VI. 


* 


FAUNORUM, SATYRORUM ET SYLV4& 
NORUM, DELECTATIO, 


* 99M Syracoi dignats ef luder vera 


Noſtra nec erubuit ſylvas habitare Thalia. 


cum canerem reges, et n Cynthius aurem 
Velli, ene paſtorum, Tityre, plagues 


Paſcere opantet oe deductum dicere carmen. 
Nunc nde — tibi erunt, ann dere hates 


Voare, 1 et triſtia condere bella) 


Non 


4 Sicilian. ] e in mn imitates Theocritus, 2 
Sicilian poet. 
& Thalia] 


_ 


—— — 2 10 
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The Sixru Eerocuz. 


G en er 


FIRST of Romans ſtoop'd-to rural ſtrains, 

I Nor bluſh'd to dwell among Sicilian 4 ſwains, 
| When my Thalia þ raig'd ber boldae voice. © 
And kings and battles were her lofty choice, 
Phoebus did kindly bumbler thoughts infuſe, 
And with this whiſper check th? aſpiring muſe. 
A ſhepherd, Tityrus, bis flock ſhould feed, 
And chuſe a ſubject ſuited to his reed. 
Thus I (while each ambitious pen prepares 
To vrite thy praiſes, Varus c, and thy wars) 
My paſt'ral tribute in low numbers. pay, | | | 
And though I once preſum'd, I only now obey. 
8 But 
þ Thalia.} The name of the rural muſe. . 

c Varus] A great favourite of Auguſtus, mne lame that was 


Killed in Germany, and loſt the Roman legions. 
| | 4 Chromis 
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ner 6 quis amen haeequogue, f gi 
Captus amore : leget ; ab ellos Vare, myricae, 

Te nemus omne cnet. nec Phoeba gratior ulla eſt, 
Quan ſibi quae Vari praeſcriplit pagina namen. 
Pergite, Pierides. Chromis 6 Mnaſyls in antro 1 
Slemum pueri bang videre fun. 
Serta procul tantum capti delapſz jacebant : 

Et gravis attrita pendebat cantharus anſa. 
% 
Luſerat) iojiciunt jos ex vincula ſertis. 


Addit 


d Chromis and Maaſy lus.] Some interpreters think theſe were 
young Satyrs, others will have them ſhepherds: I rather take them 
for Satyrs, becauſe of their names, which are never uſed for 
thepherds, or any where, that T remember, but here. | | 

| e They 
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Bae yet (Cany with Ven on Fo 
Can look on this, and füch à trifle prize) © 
Thee only, Varus, our glad ſains ſhall ng. 
And oviry pore ang eviy och ring. © 
Phoebus delights i in Varus' fav'rite name, 
And none who under that protection came | 


Was ever ill receiv'd, ox unſecure of fame... 


EL | 
L & } 


a dura 

Young Clin ant aanyed nn way” · 
Where, lleeping in a cave, Silenus lx, 

Whale content cups iy fuming to is brain, 
And always boil in each extended vein ; 5 TT! 
His truſty flaggon, full of potent juice, 
Wes hanging by, worn thin with age and uſe ; | 
Drop'd from his head, a wreath lay on the ground; 
In haſte they ſeiz d him, and in haſte they bound e ; 
Eager, for both had been deluded long 
With fruitleſs hope of his inſtruRlive ſong : 


© They bound.] Proteus, Pan, and Silenus would never tel 
hay was defend, ell they ven, bound, 
F Nais.]. 
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Addit ſe fociam, timidiſque e Acgle: 

Argle Naiadum pulcherima. jupqus oY 1 5 
Sanguineis fronten mats et tempora pingit. 

Ille dolum ridens, quo vinculs nofis? _ 
Salvite me, gp bu oft potalſ wel, . > bad. 
Carmina quae vulis; cognoſcite : carmins vobis; | 
Huic aliud mercedis erit. ſimul incipit ipſe. 
Tum vero in numerum Faunoſque feraſque — N 
Ludere, ram rigdas aun ccurnina quereus. | 


Nec tantum Phoebo guudet Parnaſſa rohes: 


* 


e an magnum par nave cd. 
Semina terarumgue, animaeque, malte fuiſent, t 
Et liquidi ſimul ignis: ut his exordia primis 


bo 
— 


- 


Ta.] The Latin word for a water nymph, * 


— 
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But while with conſcious ſear they doubtful ſtood, 
Aegle, the faireſt Nais F of the flood, - | 
With a vermilion dyeg his temples ſtain d. 45s 
Waking, he fimil'd, and muſt I thien be chain'd ? 
Looſe me, he cryd; das boldly done, to nl 
And view a god, but tis too bold to bind. 
The promis d verie 00 longer Tit del, | 
Che ſhall be katisfy'd another m oo 


* * . — 

tern es 7 8 
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With that, he rais'd bis tuneful voice alo ud, 


* 


For lo! he ſung the world's tupendous birth, © 
How ſcatter'd ſeeds of ſea, and air, and earth, 
And purer fire, through univerſal night 
And empty ſpace, did fruitfully unite ; 

From whence th? innumerable race of things, 
By citcular ſucceſſive order ſprings, | 


wenn — Pa and Sleaus loved bet | 
"0 þ Bits 


* * 
; | / 
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— \ 7 ' * 
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4 Omnia, 14 . u lg 
Tum 14 elo — . 4 Mklabe Nera 0 2 


Laine 2d d K r irs: Wen bel nol; 7 
— rs * 
y | Jamquenovum: ut 2 tles re len, Fw 


Jeb INT H 0T-6f Brow beimwar x 


Altius utque cadantſubmatis nubibus imbres: l r 
Incipiant on cum primum furgere, cumque 


6. nr! 4 39 NIST 220d) GN 
e 2 ; 


He vnde vrch Sens reg 


Cancalaſque reſert wens, furtumque Promethei, 


ngk ac et 


1 


* 
= > 
* 


fs adjun, ———— 


5 20) v: 10s 


= ' b Rival's the fon. } Minerva defighted with che ert ind lodo- 
i | firy of Prometheus, (who had made an image of clay ſo perfect 
= | that it wanted nothing but life} carried him up to , Where 
he lighted a wand at the chariot of the ſun, with which fire 

W Ovid. 2. M. 
_ + Hylas.] Favourite of Hercules, who was drown'd in a well» 
which made the poets fay that a nymph had ftole him away. I 


eq. 
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By what degrees this earth's compaQted ſphere 
Was hard'ned, woods, and rocks, and towns to bear; 
How ſinking waters, the firm land to drain, 

Fill'd the capacious deep, and form'd the main; 
While from above, adorn'd with radiant light, 

A new-born ſun ſurpriz'd the dazled fight ; 

How vapours turn'd to clouds obſcure the ſicy, 
And clouds diſſol vd the thirſty ground ſupply ; 

How the firſt foreſt rais'd its ſhady head, [fed. 
Till when, few wand' ring beaſts an unknown mountains 


Then Pyrrha's ſtony race roſe from the ground, 
Old Saturn reign'd with golden plenty crown'd, 
And bold Prometheus (whoſe untam'd defire 
Rival'd the ſun h with his own heav'nly fire) 
Now doom'd the Scythian vultures endleſs prey, 
Severely pays for animating clay. 
He nam'd the nyniph, for who but gods could tell ? 
Into whoſe arms the lovely Hylas i fell ; 
lived at hs fame time as Virgil, ſeems to intimate, that the = 


Pruſians continued then their annual rites to his memory, re- 


cries, . 
puting his axmze with loud ork 1 
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Chmaſſene: ut litus, Hyla, Hyla, omne ſonaret. 
Et ſortunatam, fi numquam. armenta Fuiſſent, | | 
— _ Paliphaen nivei ſolatur amore juvenci. 
Ab, virgo inſelix, quae te dementia cepit? 
Proetides implerunt alls mugitibus agros : : 
At non tam ww pecudum | tamen ulla ſecuta eſt 
concubitus, q vis collo timuiſſet aratrum, 
Et ſaepe in laevi ſet ce cornua fronte. 
Ah, virgo WY tu'nunc in montibus erras 15 
ile, latus niveum moll fultus byacintho, 
nice ſub nigra pallentes ruminant herbas. 
Aut aliquam in magno ſequitur grege. claudite nymphae, 
Dictaeae nymphae, nemorum jam claudite faltus : | 
Si qua forte ferant oculis ſeſe obvia noſtris | 
Errabunda bovis veſtigia. forſitan illum 
Aut herba captum viridi, aut armenta ſecutum, 


Perducant: aliquae ſtabula ad Gortynia vaccae. 
Tum canit Heſperidum miratam mala puellam : 
| l Tum 


» 4 The maids of Argos.] Daughters of Practis king of Argue, 
who preſumed ſo much upon their beauty, that they preferred ic 
to Juno's, who, in revenge, ſtruck them with ſuch madneſs, 
. nn at laſt cured by 
Me- 


— 


1 
N 
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Alcides wept in vain for Hylas loſt, 
Has u vain ſouls throng all the co 


Tt 


He with compaſſion told Paſiphae's fault, 
Ah] wretchedqueen l whence came that guilty thought? 
The maids of Argos 4. who with frantic cries | 
And imitated lowings fill'd the cles, 

; (Though mln wed 
Did never burn with ſuch unnat'ral heat. 
Ah! wretched queen! while you 0n mountains liray, 
He on foft flows his ſnowy fide does lay ; | 
Or ſeeks in herds a more proportion'd love: 
Surround, my nymphs, ſhe cries, ſurround the grove z 
Will to my love dire& your wand'ring way; 
Perhaps, while i in ſearch'of him I rome, 
My happier rivals have intic'd him home. | 


He ſung how Atalanta was betray'd \ 4 
end er baits her MS. 7 al 


Melts wk cee e or tat rk, ak eo: 


us called Melampodion, | 


— RON 
de 


* an n Dann 


Tum Planhoniaes maſs ce ama 

Tem cant, exrantem Permeſſ ad fumina Gallum _ 
Aonas in montes ut duxerit una ſororum ; 

Vt Linus haec ili ivino carmine paſtor | 

Floribus atque apo crines ortatus amaro, | 
Dixerit, Hos tibi lar Ealamos, ha, 1 
Aſcraeo quos ante ſni: quibus ille Tolebat 


His tibi Grynaei nemoris dicatur origo : - 
Ne quis fit lucus, que fe plus jafter Apollo, 
Quid loquar aut Scyllam Niſi, — aqua ef, 
| 468 


1 Gallus.) An excellent poet, and great friend of Virgil; he 
was afterwards practor of Egypt, and being accuſed of ſame con- 
ſpiracy, or rather called upon for ſore monies, of which he could 
give no good account, he killed himſelf, It is the ſame Gallus 
Vo read of in the laſt Ecloguet and Suidas ſays, that Virgil 
means him by Ariſtaeus, in the divine conclufion of his Georgics. 

# Linus. ] Son of Apollo and Calliope, The 

by n 
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And the ſad filters who to trees were tumd , 
While with the world th ambitious brother bum'd. 
All he deſerib d was preſent to their eyes, 

And as he rais d his verſe, the poplars ſeem d to riſe. 


He taught which mals il by Ai will © ff 
Guide wand'ring Gallus / to th” Aonian hill; | 
(Which place the god for ſolemn meetings choſe.) 
With deep reſpect the learned ſenate roſe, 

And Linus m thus, deputed by the reſt, 

The hero's welcome, and their thanks expreſs: * © 
This harp of old tb Heſiod did belong, 

To this, the muſe's gift, Join thy harmonious ſong ; . 
Charm'd by theſe ſtrings, trees ſtarting from the ground, 
Have follow'd with delight the pow'rful ſound. 

Thus conſecrated, thy Grynaean n grove 

Shall have no equal in Apollo's love, 


Why ſhould I ſpeak of the Megarian maid g, R= 
For love perfidious, and by love betray'd } 


| | ; And 
„ebe e e by the he 
means ſore poem writ upon that ſubject by Oe. 


e Megarian maid. ] Sls, , daughter of Niſus king of Me. 
"a das e bara, 


36 Poms 99 He- Occarrons. 
Candida ſyccindzm lavantibes inguing; moulſtris. , 


To * - 
WS SY 46 4 


Dilichias vexalf | 2 in alto 

| ank: d: 32256 5 
Ah timidos nautas canibus laceraſſe matinis: 
e 


Quas ili Philomela dapes, —_— 
Quo curſu ee et quidus ante 


A 
on 


Infelix ſua aſus Geet alis A 
24 quae, Phoebo quondam —— bestus * 
Audiit Eurotas, juddigve aliens —_ 


Ille canit. pulfac referunt den Gate. 


* 


Cogere donec oves ſtabulis, numerumque reſerre 
Juſſit, et invito proceſſit Veſper Olympo. 
5 


gara, Who falling — ITE betrayed her father and 

country to him z but be abhorring her treaſon, rejected her. 
þ Her, who round. ] Another Sylla, daughter of Phorcis, whoſe 

lower parts were turned into dogs by Circe; and ſhe, =, 

flung herſelf into the fea. 

t Whoſe only hope. ] Ulyſſes” Hip were nt lf, though Sep 
* g Euro 

7 
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And her p, who round with barking monſters arm'd, 
The wand'ring Greeks, ah! frighted men, alarm'd ; 
#1 A 
Whoſe only hope 9 on ſhatter'd ſhips depends, 
While herce Det devour the —_— — 


or tell che Thracian tyrant” O alter'd ——_ 
And dire revenge of Philomela's rape, 
Who to thoſe woods directs ber mournful courſe, 
Where ſhe hid ſuffer'd by iriceſtuous force; :ü 
While loth to leave the palace too well known, = 
Progne flies, hovering round, and thinks it ftill her own. 
Whatever near Eurotas' r happy ſtream 
With laurels crown'd had been Apollo's theam, , 
Silenus lings; ; the neighbouring rocks reply, 
And ſend his myſtic numbers through the ſky — 
Till night began to ſpread her gloomy veil, - 
And call'd the counted ſheep from ev 'ry de; * 
The weaker light unwillingly declin'd, 
* to e ſhades the murm' ring world reſign d. 
| THE 


* A River in Greece, whoſe banks were ſhaded with 
laurels ;. Apollo retired thither to lament the death of his dear 
* whom he had accidentally killed. . - 

5 F 4 Horace 


f 
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Sage, 
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LIB. 1. ODE XXII. 


| 2 vitae, ſceleriſque purus 


Non eget Mauri | jaculis, neque n, | 


Nec venenatis gravida ſagittis, 


Fuſce, pharetra: — „ 
Si ve 


* REMARKS 
Horece writes to the ſame Ariftius Fuſcus, to whom be Ul- 


 Freſled the tenth epiſtle of the firſt book. He was a rhetorician, 


grammarian, and poet. There is not any thing in 'this ode by 
which one may make a conjecture in what time it was made; 


: but if this Lalage is the ſame with her in the fifth ode in the 


ſecond book, of which I make no doubt, it muſt have been writ. 
ten much later than the other. No one has hitherto given any 
light to this paſſage ; let us ſee what conjecture can be made of it. 
Fuſcus Ariftivs was in love with Lalage: Horace, who was'in 
a firift leagug of friendſhip with him, and who alſo loved Lalage, 
but rather as the friend of Ariftius than as his rival, writes him | 
an account of an adventure that happened to him, in which Lalage 
had preſerved him from an imminent danger, upon the account of 
his having ſang her praiſes. He attributes his fafety to this mi -· 
fireſs, whom he looks upon as a goddeſs coming to his fuccovur, 
in reward for thoſe ſentiments, as reſpectful as paſſionate, which 
* be 


* 
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1 R i; 
TWENTY-SECOND ODE 
Ne & wih 2 Beni 

OF, THE 


FIRST Book of HoR Ac. 


. tea friend, needs no defence 1 
The fureſt guard is innocence: 1 8 , 
None knew, till guilt created fear, | | 


What darts or poiſon'd arrows were, 5 : 
8 2 Integrity 


he had for her, iN te een 

ing his being innocent, and free from any vicious intentions. 

is making a great compliment to Lalage, and at the ſame time con — 

RA by preventing his being! jealouy"" 
him, TE EE 


222 gellant, as never to be ſificleatly-+ 
L. 1. Ioteger vitae ſceleriſque purus. Theſe are Oreek phiaſes, © 
Sree for let the gram- 


a RG reren. 
pin ale 


4 * x« m_—_ - > * 
* . 
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Sive per Syrtes iter aeſtuoſas, 5 
Sive facturus per inhaſpitalem 
Caucaſum, vel quae loca fabuloſus 

| (1 UlnbitHydaſpes | LL 
Namque me ſylva lupus in Sabina, 

Dum meam canto Lalagen, et ultra 
e err . 


| Quale portentum neque militaris | er 
Daunia in latis alit eſculetis: Bows £ \4 


Nec Jubae tellus generat, kom 4 f ; 3 nm 
Arida nutiix. > | 


; * 
i Pone 
YT. id 


1. 3. Per Syrtez aeftuoſas.] It is not to be underfiood here that 
eee Te ow. but . all ſorts of 
2222 „„ 
Syrtes. 


„ . 6. — 2 Crain Te Greeks called Caucaſus, 
Acre g : Horace bas erpreſſea it all by this 

one word i 1 the port Euxine and 
the Hircanian ſea, and , perkags, The rampart of Scythia. 

I. 7: Fabuloſus Hydaſpes, ] Hydaſpes is g river in India; ie 

F | is now-called Lobchan, Fabuleſur does not fgnify fabulous, byt 
us. Pliny has W N after the ſame man- 
mum Afticac munten, The moſt celebrated moun- 


L. 9. Namque me fylva lupus in Sabina. ] He ſpeaks upon an- 
other occaſion after the ſame manner, that bein being one day aſleep, in 
very retired place, the doves covered him with leaves of Taurel 
and myrtle, and that n r the ald of viper 
, L. 13. 


| 


fa at were in _ ld,” 
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Integrity undaunted goes mc 
Through Libyan ſands or Scythian ſnous, 
or where Hydaſpes Tum ae. | : 
Pays tribute to the Perſian pride. " 1 
For as, by am vous thoughts betray'd, 
Careleſs in Sabin woods I ſtray d. 
A grilly foaming wolf unſed. i n 
Met me . yet, trembling; fled. , 
No beaſt of more portentous fize 
Jn the Hercinian foreſt lies ; | 
None fiercer, in Numidia bred, 


- 
Set 
* . 


. — i ome th part of the | 
- Poville whichuts- out into the Adriatic ſea; where is Sipontus and 
- mountGarg an, now called mount St. Angelo : But all Pouille, from 


the Samnites even to Calabria, was alſo called Daunia, as js all 
Italy. | Horace aſes it here in the ſecond Ggnification, and calls 


it warlike, by reaſon it produces very good ſoldiers. 


L. 14. In latis eſculetis. ] Pouille is much over-run with wood ; 


tix that, which js, named by the Greeks Daunia, from the word 
. A2d\S, gan, which bgnifies covert, thick, thicket, Heſych : 


Aziag Jags, Daunia terra is then properly, 5% Jug, 


a Jand of much under-woody covert. Mr. Guget had written 


this remark on the margin of his Horace, which the learned 
Mr, Menage lent me. ; 

I. 15. Nec Jubae tellus.] Mauritania is a part of Numidia, 
which was under the government of Juba, who had there fo 
great a number of lions and tygers, that the people were at laſt 


_ forced to abandon their dwellings, and the tilling of their ground. 


I. 17. 


0 


* 


— 
— — - 


. agreeable to him, and where that goddeſs, whoſe powerful protection 
| he has already experienced, could not ſend him ſuccour, and draw 


perpetual ſterility, and in a manner deprived of the motion of life. 
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Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor aeſtiva recreatur erg: 
. 
Jupiter urge: 
Solis, in terra domibus negata: 
— 


8 
«++ FY 
* 3 by 


L. 17. Pone me, pigris.] He means, there is no place fo ſavage, 
nor ſo hideous, that the thoughts of his miftreſs would not render 


bing vt of all thoſe dangers which ſhould <hreaten his life, It i 


un account he is reſolved always to love her, and this love 


will be = certain refuge for him in every danger. | In all the books 
of chivalry there is nothing more gallant, 

Piri campis.] Theſe four verſes admirably defgn So 
Polar Zones, which are always environed by ice and killing froſia. 
Barren grounds wonderfully expreſs countries condemned to 3 


1. 19. Qgod latus mundi. ] Later is rr 
two Zones being the two fides of the world. | 
Maluſque Jupiter urzet.] This expreflion 4 ae fines 


and very poetical. He looks upon theſe plants as deformed by [u- 


piter, as a mark of his anger : rer rer 


clemency of a climate: Jupiter, for the ait. 


L. 21. Pone ſub curru.] Vader the Torrid Zone, bees the 


|| qo tropicr./ 


ks #...4 = : V 6 R . ©» 

, WIN We dhe Seb oy vere 5 tho 62: 
2 

1 


— 
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Set me in the remoteſt place, 
That Neptune's frozen arms embrace; | 
Where angry Jove did never ſpare 
One breath of kind and temp'rate air. 
Set me, where on ſome pathleſs plain 
The ſwarthy Africans complain, | 
To ſee the chariot of the ſun 
The burning Zone, W 
Shall bear me üng of Caelia's ſmiles : 


Al cold but in ber breaſt 1 will deſpiſe, . 
Aud dare all beat but that in Caelia's eyes. 


TH * 
L. 23. In terra domibus negata.] The dia ü 
Torrid Zone to be intirely uninhabitable z but now every one 
knows that it is bot only inhabited, but alſo very temperate, 
a Ir" LI, ew phmro—eal 
breezes of the nicht. 1 

L. — take loqwndters} Ritizs has hers jeinad 
two the moſt conſiderable allurements, the'grace bf making her 
laugh, and ſpeak, agreeably. n It 
anten eee 


e ee 
du , u j. 


© Who hears you ſpeak with ſo much pleaſure, 
And is charm'd when e'er you ſmile. 


This 
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LI B. mY 0 E vi. 


1 


rr 


5 
" 
> 


Romane: nnen 1 
| Acdeſque labentes deorum, et 
ners ee 


= 4 — 


3 majorum immeritus lues, 


5 


- 


2 n E M AR K S. 

1 Horace is perſuading the 
Romans, that contempt of religion, and corruption of manners, 
were" the" fol&-cauſes of all the misfortunes which "had befallen 
Nome "The time when ic was written was after the defeat of 

Antony, about the year of Rome, 734, £746 8 
L. 1, Delifta majorum immeritus lues. ] The ; Pagans had dif 
covered this truth, that poſterity might ſoffer for a crime of their 
anceſtors 3 and that *till ſoch crime was atoned for, the children 
of the offenders were liable to the puniſhment due to their crime. 
L. 2. Donec tewpla cefeceris. } He means the temples which had 
been burned during the wars. This poiots at Avgoſtuvin parti- 
culsta for that prince was very diligent in reparing the temples 
which had been demoliſhed or burnt, and raifing them up again. 
L. 3. 
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5 H E 
SIXT H 0 D E. 
OF THE 
Tn1RD Book: of Hon ac k. 


TE ills your anceſtors have done. 
Romans, are now become your own; 


Dep eee | 
The falling temples which the gods provoke, 
And ſtatues ſully'd yet with ſacrilegious ſmoke. 
L. 3. Aedeſque labentes deorum.} The difference between the ” 
arde: ſacra, and the temple, was this; ander ſacra was properly a 
facred edifice dedicated to ſome deity, but without the ceremony 
of the Augurs 3 a temple was a certain ſpace of ground ſet apart 
by the Augurs, but not hallowed nor conſecrated to any of the 
gods, as the Roſtru, Curia Pompeia, Curia Julia, Curis Hoſtilia, 
Hence it is no hard matter to conceive bow one might he turned 
intorhs other ; that is, how 3 temple might be mage an.geder ſacra, | 
and ah aedes ſacre a ': there were ſeveral at. Rome, which 
were both the one and other at the ſame time. 
L. 4. Et foeda nitro fimulacra fumo.} This is a fice paſſage. 
Horace, after he had ſpoke of the temples being durat, ſets be- 
| | — 


RN 
1 » £5 4 
, . 4 
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Dix te nen quol ben pe. 8 1 


ae huc refer exitum. 
Di multa neglo dederunt | * 


DI USA, 5 rn 


Hip mals los. 


1 
" 4 * 
13 


— 


Jam bis Monaeſes, et Pacori mags V3 2345+ wor 


Non 
: ane 
; fore the eyes of the Romans the fan of the gode, all over 
| black with the ſmoke of the flames which bad turned the ten- (WW 
: plas — ant ang — hook { 
* WW a Bute afdes-thiy +. 8 


nne ee 
Livimus ? unde manus juventus . 
r 
Perercit er? — 1 mn? 2% d 


| 1 Profanc wretches! — tn whot infuoc a 
| bes the fear of the yods refirained the ſacrilegious hands of our — 
1 5 R bs there any one of the alum which they bare 5 
n 
| X | (+ - L; 5. Dis to-minarem quod geris, imperng.] _ Chriſtians then- 1 
* r oF adbgarvie' you art Io 
es longer kinge than you own a God above you, and truſt in bi » 
| - power. This Horace writ not ſo much for. the Roman people, 
| - ns for Auguſtus; of whom, book i. ode 12. ſpeaking to Jopitet, 
— | | | 


; | | 5th 


1 — 


, 


. 1 ˙ - 
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Abies 5 5 ry 


Propitious heav'n, that rais'd your fathers high, 
For bumble, grateful ' v7: Ol 
(As it ad their — 


Hath'ſharply puniſh'd yaurnegle& 5 : 
All empires on the Gods depend. | 
3 at their command * end. 


8 1 —_ s *. 
ww + . 


Let Craſſus Boll. and Labienus tell Jep * 7 


How twice by Joye's revenge our legions fell, | 


Te minor latum reget aequus orbom: 


"4 He willever own you-to be above him 3 bo will content bim- 
4 ſelf with the government ofthe world. \ 
I. 6. Hine amne principium.] He ſays we ſhould begin all 
| our works with prayer to the gods, and end them with thaok(- 
givings. This he recommends as a ſeaſonable precept, after ſo 
much miſery which had followed upon the contempt of religion. 
L. 8. Heſperiae.] Italy, called alſo, Heſperia proxima, to 
diſtinguiſh it from Spain, which was called, Heſperia ultima. 
L. 9. Jam bis Monaeſes.} Undoubtedly Horace ſpeaks here of 
— iv (ww vifcrieiabichuthe Parthinas- got orer-tho-Ramapey/ one 
*- under Monacſes,-and the other under Pacorus their generals. - He 
* * likewiſeimputes theſe misfortunes of the Romans ta che contempt 
which they had ſhewn to religion. It is probable, that ane of 
theſe viftories of the” Parthians, was the defeat of Craſſus, who 
- © mkrched-ayainſt the Parthians," in defiance of all che unlock 
fe  omens which happened both at Rome; and in the camp, 25 Dion 
1 rene, Mf. book: 40. But the difliculty is to-know whethes Craſſus 


_—_  $. Sas 


ee 0 OLI nt 28000 | 4 
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Non auſpicatos contudit impetus 10 
Noſtros, et adjeciſſe praedam 
5 Torquibus exiguis renidet. 


Pene occupatam ſeditionibus 
Delevit urbem Dacus, et Aethiops: 
Hic 
was defeated by Monaeſes, who was a chief man about king 
Orodes. Hiſtorians agree that it was Surena who routed Craſſus. 
What is Surena not a proper name, but a title of dignity, and 
ſignifies, The king's lieutenant : now, Monaeſes was the ſecond 
man in the empire; and therefore it is probable that Surena was 
the title of Monaeſes. This paſſage of Horace is very confider- 
able; for it is the only one, of all antiquity, which gives us light 
in this famous ſtory. The victory of Monaeſes over the Romans 
proved fatal to himſelf: for king Orodes growing jealous of his 
glory, put him to death ſoon after it. And therefore that Mo- 
nacſes, who put himſelf into Antony's hands, ſeventeen years af - 
ter this defeat of Craſſus, and whom Antony ſent back to Phra © 
ates, either becauſe he ſuſpected him, or becauſe. he hoped he 
might do him good ſervice about the prince, was the ſon of the 

former. 

Et Pacori manus. ] Pacorus was the eldeſt ſon of Orodes, who 
ſent him to ravage Syria preſently upon the defeat of Crafſus : 
but he was then ſo young, that he had only the name of general, 
and Ozaces commanded the army. He was ſent thither again with 
Libienus two or three years after, and did great ſervice ; for he 
ſub#96g" all Syria, except Tyre, as Dion writes, book 48. He 
was deſeated and ſlain three — after by Ventidius, Antony 3 
lieutenant. * 

L. 10. Non oafpivted a 00 t heels J He calls the efforts 
of the Romans againſt the Parthians, non auſpic#tes, unauſpicious, 
"contrary to the Auſpicia, becauſe Craſſus had. entered upon this 
e with fingular contempt of theſe divine tokens. Firſt of all, 

when 


— 
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And with inſulting pride 
Shining in Roman ſpoils the Parthian vi gors ride. 


The Scythian and Aegyptian ſcum 
Had almoſt ruin'd Rome, 
A While 
when he left Rome, the tribune Ateius having oppoſed his de- 
parture, and not being able to ſtop him, conveyed a chaffing-diſh 


to the city gate, through which he was to paſs ; and as Craſſus 
went out, he caſt ſome perfumes upon the fire, and then threw 


it about, with horrible curſes and imprecations. This Craſſus  - 


minded not, but went on his way. In like manner he lighted all 
the unlucky preſages that befel him. And laſtly, when the ſooth- 
ſayers let him know, that the tokens in the ſacrifices were un- 
fortunate, he took no notice of what they ſaid. 

L. 11. Et adjeciſſe praedam torquibus.] He ſays, that the 
Parthians enlarged the chains about their necks, with the gold 
and ſilver which they had taken from the Romans. Here it muſt 
de remembered, Wee Void ch Wort WIE ERchs, 
like the old Gauls and Germans, 


L. 12. Renidet.] Ted, „lng bt. 80 Catullus, ode 36. 


Egnatius quod candidos habet dentes, 
Renidet uſque quaque. ä 


% Egnatius is always laughing, becauſe he has white teeth.“ 

L. 14. Delevit urbem Dacus et Aethiops.] This is not to be 
underftood of two ſeveral times, as though the Dacians and Ethi- 
opians had like to have taken Rome one after another: Horace 
ſpeaks here of the forces of Antony and Cleopatra, who had a 
deſign on the city, as he ſays, book i, ode 37. | 

it - Dum capitolio 

Regina dementes ruinas, 
Funus et imperio parabat. 
G 2 « While 


— 2 
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ie ent bm 1. Se 15 
Miſſilibus melior ſagittis. 
Foecunda culpae fecula, nuptias 


Motus 


eeuc 
„un eee ee Gl e to the capi - 
_ $© tal and empire. It muſt be noted, that the Ethiopians and 
| - Paclane compoſed x great part of Antony's troops. 
 Aethiops.] The troops of Cleopatra, Ethiopians and Exypti - 
0 ens; for Egypt was comprehended under the general name of 
Ethiopia. 
. Hic claſſe formidatus.] mae upaconcg 
ere e- "ng 
I.. 16. Ille miſſilibus melior ſagittis.] This is the Dacian. 
The Northern people were generally good archers and Strabo ſays 
3 their arms were ſword, buckler, bow, and quiver. vad 
I.. 17. Foecunda culpae ſecula. ] The corruption of manners 
, in Horace's time cannot be better expreſſed f 0H 


ef Cato : . 


2, 1 
* py 7 
* 24 88 


Conſule Pompeio wen ads Cions, folebant. 
Moechi, IIli, ah ! facto conſule nunc iterum 


Man- 
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While e our ſeditions walt their pat, 
Fill'd each Acgyptian fail, and wing'd eachScythiandart. 


* 


Firſt, thoſe flagitious times, 
(Pregnant with unknown crimes) 
Conſpire to violate the nuptial bed, 
From which polluted head 
Inſectious ſtreams of crouding ſins began, 
And through the ſpurious breed and guilty nation ran. 


Manſerunt duo, fed creverunt millia in unum 
Singulum, foecundum ſemen adulterio.. © 


i Cinna, in the fin tontulats of Powpey; you ud fee bt find 
4 adulterers at Rome, In his ſecond likewiſe you could find 
i but theſe two. But fince that, each of theſe has produced a 

« thouſand. O prolific adultery!” By the two adulterers, 
| Catullus means Caeſar and Mamurra. A little after this ode 

was weitten, Auguſtus publiſhed the Julian law, to prevent 
I. 19. Hoc fonte derivata clades.] It is very remarkable, 
that Horace, here aſcribes all the calamities which had bappened 
to Rome, and all the civil wars, to adulteries only, In this be 
follows the doctrine of Pythagoras, who tavght, that nothing 

re x 

N wan T. 2b 
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Motus doceri wars Ionicos 


Matura virgo, et — 5 artubas 
Jam nunc, et inceſtos amores 


De tenero meditatur ungui. 


* * 1 


Mox juniores quaerit adulteros — 2 


Inter mariti vina: neque eligit, 


Cui 


L. 21. Motus.] As the Greeks uſe v5 Sau Be ines 
ſelf, for N Ot, to dance, fo the Latins uſe cer and motus 


for the ſatie. Thus Horace in another place; nes 
dee matrous opel eh Mb. 


And again, | . ut qu 
Nunc yam, aa agrefler Cyclops movetv. 


And Virgil, « dant motus incompoſitos.** Cicero has the ſame 
phraſe in bi. third paradox : "pe 5 gente, fo mers 
% numerum.” 
Jonicos.] Le act ed ans afar; For 
the world did not afford a more voluptuous people than the Tonians, 
L. 22. Matura virgo. ] That is, à maid who is marriageable z 
for among the old Romans it was counted a reproach for a maid. 
of that age to dance; this exerciſe AE RN IN. 
young children, 
Fingitur artubus. ] Fingere Ggnifies the ns as firmer, com- 
ponere, to faſhion, to fit. It is a term borrowed from the danc- | 
ing-ſchools, Horace ſays, that at that age the maid was ſtill 
pre» 


S * 
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Behold a ripe and melting maid, 

Baund prentice to the wanton trade ; | 5 
Ionian artiſts at a mighty price | 3 
Inſtruct her in the myſteries of vice: : 


What nets to ſpread, where ſubtle baits to lay, 
And with an early hand they form the temper d clay, 


Marry'd, their leſſons ſhe improves 
By practice of adult'rous loves, 
. Ang 


practiſing to make her joints FR that ſhe might ſucceed the bet- 
ter in her laſcivious movements. Lambin has read in ſome ma- 
nuſcripts, fingitur artibus,” If that be the true reading, Horace 
would ſay that the maids learned all the tricks, and practiſed all 
IS Fe FI F rr made uſe of in their 
trade. 

L. =p De eas ongyi. ] This is \ Crock erred; 

it 4THAGy ray Vow, de tenero ungui, de teneris unguicu- 
7 lis, from one's tender age. Tully, in an epiſtle toLentulus, ſays, 
e Sed praeſta te eum qui mihi a teneris, ut Graeci dicunt, ungui- 
© culis es cognitus. Let me find you the ſame man as I have al- 
* ways known you to be ever fince you was a little child,” Ob- 
ſerve here how Horace uſes the prepoſition de inſtead of a. 

L. 25. Junlores quaerit adulteros.] Funiores may fignify here 
fmply, the youngeſt, or ſuch as were younger than their huſbands, 
or new ones 3 as book i, ode 33. 

L. 26. Inter mariti vina.] A palſage of Ovid may carla 
this, in his firſt book de arte. 4 


— poſiti tibi munera Bacehi, 
' - Atque etit in ſocii-foemina parte tori, etc, 
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Gaudia, * 


Surgit marito : ſeu voęat inſtitor. 30 


1 


Seu navis Hiſpanae magiſter, 
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60 When you are at the table wah ereus, and ee 
* on the fame conch with vou, etc. -v 
U. 28. Gaudia.] This — 2 * 
it in the ſame ſenſe, de arte lib, i, 
Wo ttt 


88 b en 
And Tibullus: - Ts 
Cui Venus beflerna gaudia noe tulit. | N 


L. 29. Coram, ] "Before all the company. 6s. 55 
: poſed here to luminibut remotit. Suetonjus uſes it it in rin of 
* ws, in the Gxty-ainth chapter of his life, 

on fine conſcio.] This is oppoſed to raptim, Horace is. is pot 
| fatisfied to deſcribe the debaycheries of w women only ; but, to flrike 
more horror, he adds, that their huſbands — which is 


; eee r e * 1 4160 3hatll . 
* 30 


Poras an yeveral\Occcanrons. 10f 


To take advantage of her husband's wine, 
eee 2 


No! the bibel husband knows of all 
And bids her riſe when lovers calli 


Hither a merchant from the Straits, 
Grown wealthy by forbidden. freights. ©. | - 
Or city Cannibal, repairs, 
Who feeds upon the fleſh of heirs, 
Convenient brutes, whoſe tributary flame, | 
Pays the full price OM je Er 


71 4 | 08 .N 18 - 71; „ 14 15 uy 


| 2 ow l abe 
| , an agent. Orid de arte, hb. i. 
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. icinMtue emacs, 
Enpetier inerces teque ſodeate fu. 2 ; 


44 The merchant's faftor will come Cao os 
to buy ſomewhat, and will open all his ware in your fight. 
I. 31. Seu navis Hiſpanae magifter.] Magifer neut ſome- 
Fee chief man in the ſhip, or the pilot; but here 
Horace puts it for the owner of the veſfel, the trading merchant. 
Now chere was great trade berween Italy and Spain: the Spani- 
ards furniſhed Rotne with wine, and carried. back goods from 
thence in exchange, s 


L. 32, Dedecorum pretioſus emptor.] The word prerieſus 
Top here 


tos Pokus or ſeveral OccAsioxs. 


0 
1 


Non = juventus orta \ parentibus 3 


* 


Inſecit aequor — 


— nil Winni 223} 


e et ingentem eil 35 


bead: 
i Lad 


| Antiochum, Annibalemque dirum : 


& 4 wind " i h-b: of we „7 — 50 3 


8 We for u lebe 

Who buys dear, who ſpares for nothing ; much the ſame as 
axnofus. Horace handſomely deſcribes the avarice of the women in 
his time, who preferred merchants and ſhip-maſters for their gal-. 

1a becauſe they than others. 8 
W 33. Non his ja 1 eee Here he Illuſtrates 
what he hinted at the 17th verſe, that frequent adulteries bad 
ſpoiled goad families, ſo that one mitzht ſec a great difference be · 
tween the Romans of * their braye-anceftors, who - 
vanquiſhed t er n and Antiochus by ſea 
and land. : 
L. 35. Pyrchumque,] Pyrehus was king of Epirve, 3nd de. 
ſcended from Achilles, He routed the conſul Laevinus, near He- 
raclea; Tce eee eee 

nnd retiticg into Greece, he was flaln with a blow of a tile, 
bet oben bcc 3 4 
I. 36. „ * Antiochus was king of + 
Ko - 
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'T'was not the ſpawn of ſuch as theſe, 
That dy'd with Punic blood the conquer d ſeas; / 
And quaſh'd the ſterh Aeacides 3 
Made the proud Aſian monarch feel 


How weak his gold was againſt Europe's/ſteel;.. | 
Tore d ey'n dire Hannibal to YI, 1-1. 
And won the long diſputed world at Zama's fatal field. 


But ſoldiers of a ruſtic mold; B 
Rough, hardy, ſeaſon'd, manly, bold, 


17238 E ee n el Rl? bath ert rh Pb 
Aemilius Regillus beat him by ſea, and L. Scipio by land 1 at 
lat he was ſlain by his own people, in the year of Rome 367. 
I. 37. Sed ruſticorum maſcula militum.] The Roman troope - 
were compoſed of ruftics, countrymen, ſuch as they raiſed for 
the moſt part in the territory of the Marfians, in Apulia, and 
among the Samanites. Varro has a fine remark upon this, in the 
beginning of his book of huſbandry, ** Viri magni noſtti majores 
non fine cauſa praeponebant ruſticos Romanos urbanis 5 ut ruri 
& enim qui in villa vivunt ignaviores quam qui in agro verſabtur 
in aliquo opere faclundo : fic qui in oppido ſederent, quam 
*, qui rura colerent, defidiores putabant. It is not without rea- 
** ſon that thoſe great men, our anceſtors, preferred the Romans 
« in the country before thoſe in the city; for 88 in the country 
«. itſelf, thoſe whoſe buſineſs lies within doors are lazier than 
* thoſe who ſtir abroad and work in the field; ſo they reckoned 
* that thoſe who led a ſedentary life in the city, were not ſo fit 
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Proles, Sabellis do da ligonibus 


Verlare glebas, et ſeverac | 
Matis ad arbitrimii veciſoe 40 


Portare fuſtes, fol abi wontinin 
Mutaret umbras, « juga dent 
'Bobus fatigatis amicum en 
* ages abount cru. 


1 2 * P 
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e for ſervice as thoſe that followed huſbandry,”* The ſame un. 
| thor has ſomething faller yet, in'thEbegittviag of his thürd book, 
* Itaque non fine tauſa tnsgores noſtri Ex urbe in atis redigebant 
| 6 ces ſude, quod et in pate u reis Rotatls alebäntur, et in 

4 bello ab his tutabantur. Obr forefathers were in the right, 


. to ſen Etizens abroud, and ſettle therm in toumtty places; be- 


<< cauſe the Romans in the country forhiſhed'the'tity _— 
den, in titne of peate, and defemded fe l warn © 10 
1. 38. Sabettic 460 Hgoafbun]! Winch 8 Ns 6 
my, that the foldiers were Saminites,” "Por Sn N dei 
tive of Samir, as Scabelſum of S 1 0 ON, . 
* — —é—-k— is x good teſeript; 
en of a' peinfal mother who makes her children work,” and will 
| not be pleaſed if they do not bring home good Joads of fuel at night 
" He has the — e ey bock v. ode 2. The Samnite 
Nan eite r women 
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Either they ab 
Or through he wn woods their weighty ſtrokes did ſound, 


And aſter the declining fun 
Had chang'd the ſhadows, and their taſk was done, 
Home with their weary team they took their way, 
And drown'd in Giendly bowls. the labour of the day. 


* 


Time 


* 


women were ſo induſtrious, that they managed the farms for their 
husbands, arid left them nothing to do. See Columella's preface 
to his eleventh book, where he oppoſes the pains-taking women 
of the firſt times, to the . hey, n of bib 
own age. 

L. 4x. Sol ubi montium mutaret umbras.] This mwtare of 
Horace, is the ſame with Virgil's duplicare. It may be ex- 
plained of the changing of place. For when the ſun ſets, the 
ſhadow is not in the ſame place where it was three hours before. 
I. 42. Et juga demeret bobus.] The Greeks bave happily ex- 
preſſed this by one wore, ASAUTH, or R, which Tully uſes in 
his xxviith epiſtle to Atticus, book xv. Adventabat autem (AUTH. 
_ coenantibus nobrs, He came in the evening as we were at ſup- 
per, about the time of unyoking the oxen, - See the ſecond. ode 
of the fifth book, 

I. 43. Amicum tempus.] He calls the evening a friend to 
labourers, becauſe it puts an end to their day's work. 


L. 45. 


110 PoE Ms en ſeveral Occastons. 
Damnoſa quid non imminuit dies ? * 0 
E. parentum, a tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Pea oor, 


L. 45. Damnoſa.] Dammnoſus, as I have already obſerves, h 
properly one that never ſpares ; and therefore it is very fitly ap- 
plied to time, which is likeways called rempus edax. 

L. 46. Aetas parentum.] Here I admire the poet's art, who 
has ſaid ſo much of four generations in three ſhort verſes, If it 
be true that he has imitated the yerſes of Aratus, as Lambin and 
Moretus tell us, the copy may be ſaid to excel the original. 
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Time ſenſibly all things impairs: 
Our fathers have been worſe than theirs; 
And we than ours ; next age will ſee 
A race more profligate than we 
(With all the vilas we taks) have {kill enough to be. 


« As your fathers left children not ſo good as themſelves, fo — 
« you will leave thoſe that are worſe than you are. Muretus 

fays farther, that both theſe poets have borrowed the thought 

from Homer, who writes that few children are like their father ; 

that he obſerved a great many to be worſe, but rarely found one 

better, But it will deſerve to be ncted, that Horace grounded 

his remark upon true hiſtory of the times for the three firſt gene- 

rations, and that he prophefied truly of the fourth, as is eaſy 

to prove, by comparing the reign of Tiberius with that of 
Avguſtys, 
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ART of POETRY 


TRANSLATE D. 
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PREFACE 
_ THE 


ART of PoeTRy. 


HAVE ſeldom known a trick ſucceed, and will put nine 

upon the reader ; but tell him plainly, that, I think, 
it could never be more ſeaſonable than now, to lay down 
fuch rules, as, if they be obſerved, will make men write 
mire correctly, and judge more diſcreetly: but Horace 
muſt be read ſeriouſly, or not at all, far elſe the reader will 
wt be the better for him, and I ſhall have loft my labour. 
I have kept as cloſe as I could, both to the meaning, and 
the words, of the author, and done nothing but what, I 
believe, he would forgive if he-were alive: and I have 
often aſked my/elf that queſtion. I know this is a field, 


Per quem magnus equos Auruncae flexit Alumnus. 


But with all the reſpect due to the name of Ben. Jobnſon, 
to which no man pays more veneration than J, it cannot 
be denied, that the conſtraint of rhime, and a literal 

H 2 tranſlation 


116 PREFACE. 
tranſlation (to which Horace in this book declares himſelf 
an enemy) has made him want a comment in many places. 


My chief care has been to write intelligibly,/and where 
the Latin was obſcure, I have added a. line or two to ex- 
Plain it. 


I am below the envy of the chltics, but, if I durſt, I 
would beg them to remember, that Horace owed his favour 
and his fortune to the character given of him by Virgil 
and Varius, that Fundanius and Pdllis are ſtill valued by 
what Horace ſays of them, and that in their golden age, 
there wat a goad underſtanding among the ingenious, and 
thoſe who were the moſt eſteemed were the beſt natured. 
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OME b ws not beter by her Horace taught, 
R n we arg dere, tocemprobend his — 2 
The poet writ to noble Piſo, there, 

A noble Piſo does inſtruct us here, 

Gives us a pattern in his flowing ſtile, 

And with rich precepts does oblige our ile, 

Britain, whoſe genius is in verſe expreſs d 

Bold and ſublime, but negligenaly dreſs d. 
H3 Horace 
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910 Of this Txixharios, and 
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Rees will on our ſuperfluous branches prune, 
Give us new rules, and fet our harp in tune, 
Direct us how to back the winged horſe, 
Favour his flight, and mderait tis Three! © 
Though poets may of inſpiration boaſt, 
Their rage ill govern 00 e, i r pet 
eee 


Chalt moral wittitly we ebe 
ae eee eee e 


That facred ſtream fhould never witer wech, 
Nor make the crop of 0 of thorns and thiftles grow * 


bd 


But they move more, in lofty numbers told; 


e e uff 
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Well-ſoundig verſes ir the Chiin eie, 
Heroic thoughts, and virtue to infule ; 3 
Things of deep ſenſe we may in in proſe . 


By 


We ihe 142 of Fagruy. \O 268 


By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids, 
We learn. that ſound, as, well as ſenſe, perſuades. 


bats ed 444d i 37 SIGT i” 4 | 
The mule's fxjend, unto himſelf ſevere, 
With ſilent pity logks,on,all that err 


But where a braye, a public action ines. 


. * * . 
That he | 3... bn 
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Whether it be in council or in fight, - 


Praiſe of great acts. he-ſcatters as 3 ſeed, | 
Which may the like, in coming ages, breed. 


Tz 
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With admiration, ar a8 much deſpis d. 


Men will be leſs indulgent to their faults, 


, 


And patience have to cultivate their thoughts : 


Poets loſe half the praiſe they ſhould have got, 
Could it be known what they diſcreetly blot, 
Finding new words, that to the raviſh'd ear, 
May like the language of the gods appear. 
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., Such as of old; wife bards employ'd, to m. 
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Lau- giving heroes, fam'd for taming brutes, 
Forudt mins gb bene snd, 
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"Did woe « Gil! ppb tha os; 

| Appeaſe 4 NE. invite them eo'the hive, "effi 
Une their force, and teach them bow to thrive, 

ro robe the flows, FS ARG ll" 

|  Preſerv'd in winter by their ſunimer's toll. 1 
They give us food; which may with nectar vie, 
ene 
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time Ga of mind, ſelect aMcriblies of perſons to 
examine the! writings of the poets and orators. Au- 
guſtus erected ſuch a ſociety at Rome, and 

them by rewards and honours. He aſſigned them the 
T dls and Library of apollo to meet at. And to this 
the aſſemblies of learned men, which we call Academies, 
owe their origin. Theodorus Marcilys, whohowever does 
not tell us his authority, -fays the number of this Ko- 
man Academy was twenty, of which five or ſeven can 
only be termed jadges. Ie goes ſo far as to give. us 
the names of them, and whether he is right or not, he 
could not have named better men than his ſociety, was 
compoſed of. As Virgil, Varius, Tarpa, Mecaenas, 
Plotius, Valgius, Octavius, Fuſcus, the two Viſcus's, 
Rollio, the two Meſſala's, the two Bibulus's, Servius, 
Fulvius, Tibullus, Piſo the father, and Horace. The 
only foundation I know for this aſſertion of his, is the 
end of the tenth ſatire of the firſt book. He is not ſa- 
tisfied to give-us a liſt of this Academy ; he will have 
it that it was on account of Horace's being a member 
of 
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. of it, that he was put upon writing the art of poetry, 
and collecting all the rules, and all the judgments that 
were made in the ſociety. I wiſh, with all my heart, 
2 becauſe what Mr. La Brpyere f of ſuch 
would not then be true, that never 
produced any work which was entire and perfeR in its 
| kind. But whether Horace wrote this piece as a pu- 
9 blic matter, or private, his delign was to give the Ro- 


mans an art of poetry, that ſhould take in all that 
Ariſtotle, Cine, Zens, Democritus, and Neqptolemus 
of Paros, had written on the ſubject. Nay, ſome 
- will have it, that it is almoſt nothing elſe but a compil- 
ation of the moſt excellent rules of the latter. For 
; Fe en, In quem libr um conjecit praecepta 
« Neoptolemi de arte poetica, non quigem omnia. 
* « eminentiſſima. Horace bas in this book 1 
2 « Neoptolemus' rules. for the. gt Ces not all in- 
« deed, but the molt Selle of th As he did 
not write it regularly, hve a CAA tha 
chance threw in his Way 3 ſo there is no method, and 
no connection of parts in this treatiſe, which ſeems not 
to be finiſhed ; he having not time to give the laſt hand 
to it; or what is more likely, not being willing to be 
at ' the trouble. Thöſe who believe it would be more 
if his verſes were tranſpoſed, are miſtaken. All 
ve can do, in my opinion, is to mark the void ſpaces, 
and to divide the heads without changing the form: 
This was monſieur Le Fevre's judgment. The want 
of connéction is not without its graces, eſpecially in 
rules, which ſhould' be free,” and have nothing in them 
either looſe or langulthing. The order Heinſius would 
put it in, amen Ger the beauty of the diſorder 
In which Horace left it. 
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Next to Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, I know of no piece 
of criticiſm in antiquity, which is more excellent than 
this. All his deciſions are ſo many truths drawn from 
the nature of the things be treats of. Julius Scaliger 
N De in what 
this work. Mull. ou Kw, a de, what 
| of Moraet's Aft of Poetry ? It Iis dn irt 
ite. rA 
« Quid? Equidem quod de arte fine arte tradita.” 
Though jt is only an epiſtle like the preceding ones, 
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. eee a wean 
antiquity of, this title is not to be doubted of, fince 


Quintilian quotes it in the third chapter of his eighth 
| 5 « 14 enim tale eſt monſtrum quale Hotatiusin 
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UMANO it cevvicem pitor equinara / 


H: Jungere f velit, e 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atum 
Deſinat in piſcem mulier ſormoſa ſuperne: 
Spedtatum admiſi riſum reneatis amici? 5 
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L. 1. Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam.] Horace all 
at once lays down the moſt general and neceſlary rule, on which 
all the reſt are founded, which is the Gmplicity and unity of the 
ſabjeQ in the diſpoſition, the ornaments, and the ftile, He 
could not render the faults committed againſt this unity better 
than by comparing them to this extravagance in a picture. | 

IL. 3. Ut turpiter atrum definat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſu- 
perne-] e e eng eee 1-5 1108 


Prima, hominis facies, Le 
Pube tenus, poſtrema immani corpore piſtris 
We commiſſa Juporum. | 
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« | 2 1 F 
F in a picture, Piſo! you ſhould ſee 

1 A handſome woman with a fiſh's tail, 

Or a man's head upon a horſe's neck, 

or limbs of beaſts of the moſt diffrent kinds, 

Cover'd with feathers of all ſorts of birds, 

Weuld you not laugh, and think the painter mad? 

Truſt. 


„ Upwards it is a beautiful figure, and a very beautiful virgin for 
half its body; downwards it is a horrible whale, ending in a 
« dolpbin's tale, joined to a wolf 's belly.“ Ater piſcrs fora a 
horrible fiſh, as Porphyry, atrum piſcem, belluam marinam, etc, 

L. 5. Spectatum C RL tencatis amici.] Taken from 
the cuſtom of painters and ſculptors, to expoſe a ſtatue or por- 
trait when finiſhed, "of to publiſh, that ft might be ſeen on fack 
a day. At which time great numbers of ſpeRatorr uſed to come 
to view it. 

* . 6. 


| bath Auguſtus and Tiberius, great pontiff at fourſcore years 
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Credite, Piſones, iſti tabulae fore librum _. 
Perſimilem, cujus, velut aegri ſomnia, vanae 


Fingentur ſpecies: ut nec pes, nec caput uni 


Reddatur formae. Pictoribus atque poetis | 
Quidlibet audendi ſemper fuit aequa poteſtas. 10 


Scimus, et hanc veniam petimuſque damuſque viciſſim: 


Sed 


L. 6, Credite, Piſones ] To prevent the Piſos giving into 
the vulgar error, that the breach of unity is no fault, he ſays, 
«© Credite, believe, be convinced. He was afraid theſe young 
gentlemen ſhould be led away by bad poets, whoſe intereſt it was 
that this rule ſhould not be eſtabliſhed; Though this epiftle is 
addreſſed to Piſo and his children, as appears by the 24th verſe, 
yet it is to his children more particularly; and thus the difference 
Porphyry ſpeaks of is reconciled : * Scribit ag Piſones viros no- 
«< piles diſertoſque patrem et filios, vel, ut alii volunt, ad Pifones 


. © fratres. en me $0 the prpng PIRg god-Dgie. ather, 


% or, as others pretend, only to the children.“ 

Piſones.] There were three or four families of theſe Piſos 
in Rome at the ſame time, who were all Calpurnians, and ſaid 
they deſeended from Calpus the fon of Numa. One was that of 


 Cneus Piſo of Plancina, who killed himſelf, being accuſed of 


poiſoning Germanicus, and left two children, Cneus and Marcus, 
But jt could not be theſe Piſos to whom Horace addreſſe s; for 
theſe children were not born, or were very 'young, when this 
epiſtle was written. There was another branch of the Pilos, 


called Ceſonins, that deſcended from Lucius Piſo, who had 
bees ceplor, and whoſe daughter Calpurnia, Julivs Cackar mur. 


; Piſo who was conſul with Drufus Libo, in the year of 
Rome 738, was his ſon, Horace being one and fifty years old ia 


fius gave the bo f Ro * 
Ne a r 2 a man F 4 


r 


. 
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Truſt me, that book is as ridiculous, 
Whoſe incoherent ſtile, like ſick mens dreams, 
Varies all ſhapes, and mixes all extremes. 
Painters and poets have been ſtill allow'd 
Their pencils, and their fancies unconfin'd. 
This privilege we freely give and take 
But 


nnen 
Horace writes. N 

Ii tabalae fore librum perfimilem.] He is not ſatisfied with 
n that a writing in ib will. ba Ihe this made, 
he adds per lem, it will be entirely like. 

Librum.] All writings of what nature ſoever, though he 
treats particularly of epic and dramatic poetry. 

L. 7. Velut acgri fomnia. ] Like the dreams of a tms, 
always rambling. | 

Vanae ſpecies. ] Ideas of things that do not lebt — 
in nature, und ate enly ] in he n 
ck - men, mad-men, or bad poets. 

L. 8. Ut nee pes, nec caput uni reddatur formae.] — 
plication of wanae ſpecies, the head and feet of which are of a 
different kind. ' - 

I. 9. Pictoribus atque poetis quidlibet audendi. ] The anſwer 
er ill Posts, who will not ſubject themſelves to the rules of their 
art, Poets and painters, ſay they, may do what they pleaſe, 
nothing is too daring for them. They abuſe the privilege of poetry, 
and thus excuſe their moſt monſtrous fancies, and moſt extravagant 
dreams, That privilege is of great extent, it is true ; Ovid talks 
of the ** faecunda licentia vatum;“ and Lucian aſſerts, that 
Painters. and poets are t accountable for their fancies ; but Ho- 
_ Face is ſhewing vs what bounds they ought to ſet to this licence. 

L., II. Seimus.] Horace's anſwer to the bad poetsz after 
| bavipg ſaid, I now the privilege of poetry, be would go on ſed 
non, but he is interrupted by the ſame poets, who proceed. 

Et hage veniam petimus damuſque viciſſim.] My opinion of 
thig 
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Sed non ut padde cobant immitia; non ut a. 
FO 2 AQ » Þ , 5 

. ny , 

Serpentes avibus geminentur, e m oh 
| FL , ANZ ol 


Inceptis gravibus plerumque et magna proſeſſis, 
Purpureus, late qui ſplendeat, unus et alter 1 15 
Adfuitur 


this verſe is diſcovered in the preceeding remark. Some will 
Dave it, that Horace continges his anſwer without interruption, 
that as © poet he ſays, “ Hane veniam petimus, I demand ti | 
N ©«« permiſſion ,”* as a critic, he adds, «© Damuſque vicifſim 

« give it in my turn This agrees with the old anni 
Who writes, ©* petimus quidem vt poetae, damus autem ut critici.” 
But bow could Horace demand permiffion to uſe this liberty, when 
he never looked upon himſelf as a poet? There muſt be a mi» 
fake in this paſſage. After he had ſaid ſeimus, he is interrupted, 
us is obſerved before, by the ill poets. ** Et hanc veniam pet 
mes damuſque viciſſim. We claim the privilege, as we give 
it to others.” He cannot mean himſelf, he being no poet, 
38 he declares afterwards, © Nil ſcribens ipfe.”? Beſides the dia · 
logue is wore _ agreeable, more-lively, and more like Horace 's 
manner. 

L. 12. Sed non ut placidis coeant mmitis. ] Horace's fon, 
We give you the privilege you demand, but en condition you do 
"not abuſe it. I, a long time, thought the firſt thirteen yerſes of 
this epiftle were a ſort of dedication and preface, and that Horace, 
to excuſe the diſorder in which be left it, wrote to the Piſos ; 
4 The book I addreſs to you is like the picture I haye been 
44 ſpeaking of;“ in which I was miſtaken. He would then cer- 
tainly have written it, ** Fore librum hune/Gmilem.””. Add d to 
this, that not looking upon himſelf to be a poet, nor on | his Art 
of Poetry as a work of importance, it is not likely he ſhould go 
about to excuſe its want of regularity ; it being neither oy 


— 
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But nature, and the common laws of ſenſe 


Forbid to reconcile antipathics, 
Or make a ſnake engender unnd a dee 
ant Wh} Ga en übe l 


Some that at firſt have promis'd mighty things, 
applaud themſelves, when a few florid lines 
Shine through th' inſipid dulneſs of the reſt ; 

Here 
nor poffible to obſerve it in fuch a treatiſe as this, The diſcovery 
of the dialogue between the bad poets and Horace confirms me- 
bn 
ſeveral good judges of the fame miſtake, 

Ut placidis coeant immitia. ] — youte are enlyinad- 
tators, and are to paint only what is, or what may be; there be- 
ing nothing elſe that can be imitated. But they have both often 
abuſed their art, and forſaken probable ideas for monſtrous imagi- 
nations. Vitruvius complains of this fault in painters, in the fifth 
chapter of his ſeventh book ; from hence proceed groteſques, which 
are not to be compared to a regular figure, This rule of Horace 
is one of the tnoſt important in the Art of Poetry ; never to join 
incompatible ſubjeQs, nor offend againſt nature, verifimility, 
and truth. | 

I. 14. Inceptis gravibus plerumque et magna profeſſs,] He 
comes from the general rule to particulars, and gives an example 
of the vitioas variety which he condemns. He chuſes one that 
is the leaſt hocking, but it is by ſo much the more dangerous 
vice, by how much it ſlides in under an appearance of virtue. He 

is ſpeaking of defcriptions, a ſnare which is almoſt inevitable to 
little geniuſes,” Horace ſhews us how apt poets are to fall into 
the ridiculous by this means : from grave and ſerious beginnings, * 


ee eee US SEG « 
1 ſhining 
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Adſuitur . cum cus. et ara 2 
Et properantis aquae per amoenos s ambirus agros, | 
Aut flumen Rhenum, aut 8 defridiru arent, 
Sed nunc non erat his locus: et -Gortaſſe cupreſſum 
Scis fimulare : quid hoe, ſi ſtadtis enatat exſpes 20 
Navibus. aere dato qui — 2 coëpit 

; llauaſiitui 


ſhining deſcription of a wood, an altar of Diana, a river, the 
Rhine, the rainbow; their deſcriptidns are ſtitched together like 
patch - work. Their patches, indeed, are purple, but are childik 
and extravagant, becauſe ill placed. Writers muſt never abandon 
themſelves to ſuch digreffions; let them be of what nature ſoever, 
when their defign calls them elſewhere. _ - .- 

L. 16. Cum lucus et ara Dianae. ] I believe, withTheodorunMar 
cilus, be ſpeaks of the wood and altar of Aricia, pretended to hare 
been built by Oreftes, who there conſecrated the ſtatue of Diana 
Taurica, which, when he had killed king Thoas, he brought 
from Scythia, The poets thought this a fine. ſubjeR for deſcripti- 
ons, It took in Oreſtes, Diana Taurica, her ſacrifices in Seythia, 
and at Aricia, with the odd cuſtom in her temple. There could 
be but one prieſt, and he a fugitive. He muſt, with his own 
hand, kill the prieſt his predeceſſor, if he would get into bis 
place. For which reaſon the prieſt who held it was always armed 
to defend himſelf, Ovid calls this temple of Aricia, a kingdom 
acquired by the ſword, and with a criminal hand, 


Partaque per gladios regna nocente manu. 


L. 18. Aut flumen Rbenum.] Horace bad, ee 
been often tired with the deſcription of the Rhine, in the poems 
written on Auguſtus' yiftories on that fide. The bad poets ne- 
ver omit plunging into that river, as Alpinus, of whom he ſpeaks 
in the teath ſatire of the firſt book. 

Turtidus 
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Here they deſcribe a temple, or a wood, 

Or ſtreams that through delightful meadows run, 
And there the rainbow or the rapid Rhine, 
But they miſplace them all, and croud them in, 
And are as much to ſeek in other things, 

As he that only can deſign a tree, 

Would be to draw a ſhipwreck or a ſtorm. 

When you begin with ſo much pomp and ſhow, | 


Turgidus Alpinus jugulat dum Memnona, dumque, 
Diffingit Rheni luteum caput, etc. 
Aut pluvius deſeribitur arcus.} The rainbow is as likely as 
any thing to turn a wretched poet's brain, The wonderful mix - 
ture of its colours are with them ſo worthy of admiration, that 
they let no opportunity flip to deſcribe it; few imitating in this 
the diſtretion of Homer and Virgil. Homer ſays not above one 
word of her, and Virgil but two lines, | 


Ergo Iris croceis per coelum roſcida pennis 
ee PE Xe RT 
Advolat, - 


A Detritin as raul us lik light. 

I. 19. Et fortaſſe cupreſſum ſeis ſimulare.] A 
and painters began the practice of their arts with deſcriptions and 
imitations of cypreſs. 

L. 20. Si fractis enatat ex ſpes navibus.] What is the painting 
of cypreſs to that of s wreck ? what are deſcriptions in poetry, 
when illuſtrious sctions ate the ſubject of the ſong? Horace 
alludes to thoſe ex vote pictures, made by ſuch n eſcaped 
ſhipwreck, 

L. 21. Amphora coepit inſtitui, currente rota cur urceus exit ? ] 

12 An 
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Inſtitui ; currente rota, cur urceus exit ? 
Denique 2 e TOOL ANG 24: 


11 , f 1 


Maxima pars vatum, pater, et javenes patre digt, 
Decipimur ſpecie recti. Brevis eſſe aged 257 


Obſcurus fio : ſectantem lenia nervi 


Deficiunt animique : profeſſus grandia, target: 
Serpit humi tutus nimium timidulgne procelle : 


Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, _ 
8 Del- 


An image taken from a potter, who commonly began his trade 
by making little-pots called Urceos, and ended with a great pitcher 
called Amphora, which was his maſter-piece. To begin with an 
Ampbors, and end with an Urcezs, is like a poet, who, after a 
magnificent beginning, falls and is Joſt in deſcriptions. | Ampbera 
anſwers to incepris gravibus, and Urcens to purpurens pannus, 
I. 23. Denique fit quidvis fimplex duntaxat et unum. ] The 
rule that reſults. from what he has ſaid. Simplicity and unity 
are entirely oppoſite to the fault he has been ſpeaking of. De- 
fcriptions, which have no immediate relation t. to the ſubject, cot 
rupt and deſtroy them. Homer, Virgil, and Sophocles? defcri- 
n and well introduced, c. 
I. 25. Decipimur ſpecie recti.] This is not # new rule, bot 
6 hs general reaſon of the fault he has been explainin : we are 
deceived by appearance in the beauties of art, as well as thoſe of 
nature z à poet thinks to adorn his ſubject by deſcriptions, and he 
ſpoils it. Brevis eſſe laboro, obſcurus ſio, etc. are examples 
to confirm this propoſition. 
Bre vis eſſe, etc. ] Brevity is certainly one of the great beau- 
ties of diſcourſe; but ſo near a neighbour to obſcurity, that it 
is 
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Why is the end ſo little and ſo low ? 
Be what you will, ſo you be ſtill the ſame. 


Moſt poets fall into the groſſeſt faults, 
Deluded by a ſeeming excellence : 
By ſtriving to be ſhort, they grow obſcure ; 
And when they would write ſmoothly,they want — 
Their ſpirits ſink; while others that affect 
A lofty ſtile, ſwell to a tympany; 
Some tim'rous wretches ſtart at ev'ry blaſt, 
And fearing tempeſts, dare not leave the ſhore'; 
Others, in love with wild variety; 

| Draw 


is very difficult. in following the one, not to fail into the other. 
Perſpicuity is the principal virtue, © Virtus prima perſpicuitas.”* 

1. 26, Sectantem levia nervi deficiunt.] As by endeavour- 
ing to make ftrong verſes and expreſſions, an author renders them 
hard and rough, fo by endeavouring to poliſh, he” very effi 
weakens them, 

L. 27. Profeſfus grandia, turget.] They fall into this error; 
that firetch what is grand too far ; as Gorgias, in calling Xerxes 
the Jupiter of the Perſians, and he who called Brutus the ſun of 
Ala; they become bombaſt, when they ſtudy to be great. © 

L. 28, Serpit humi, tutus nimium, timiduſque procellae.] 
Poetry is 2 ſea, and thoſe who fail on it, "if they avs wile, will 
never venture too far from the ſhoar, nor come too near it.” Ho- 

nace's expreſſion ſeems rather to be borrowed from bitds, "who 
crlyp on the ground, when the winds and forms make _— 
fraid of rifing into the vir. N BINET SN ; 

ib; 189. „ variare cupit rem prodiyialiter nam. ] TEA 
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In vitium ducit culpae fuga, fi caret art.. 


Aemilium circa Iudum faber imus et ungues 
Exprimet, et molles imitbirr acre cxpillos; "gt 
Inſelix operis ſumma, Dp ponere totum 
Neſciet. hune ego me, fi quid componere curem, 35 

Non 


proves that whatever he has already ſaid is only the conſequence 
of the ſame rule, For he returns to it again, by ſhewing that 
thoſe who to arrive at the marvellous, which he here terms prodi. 

ious, vary a ſubject, and tack to it pompous deſcriptions, form 
monſters. ** Omnia monſtra faciunt, ſays Catullus. It is asif 
' they ſhould place dolphins in the woods, and boars in the fea, 
The word prodigialiter is taken here in a good ſenſe, as are often 
our words prodigious and prodigiouſly, F or it muſt not be ima- 
gined that it refers to adpingit. 

L. 31. In vitium ducit culpae fuga. ] The fear of falling in- 
to one vice, is frequently the occafion of our falling into a greater 
than that which we endeavoured to avoid. We would ſhyn a te- 
dious uniformity, and we are guilty of a monftrous mixture: 
the reaſon is, we make this mixture without Art, which can on- 
ly teach us to do it, and got offend aniformity. Sed 
| amples are Homer, Theocritus, and Virgil. 

L. 32. Acmilium citca ludum faber imns. 1 Horace — 
means a certain ſtatuary, who lived at the bottom of the Circus, 
near. a place called the ball of Aemilius ; becauſe a fencing maſter, 
named Aemilius Lentulus, kept his gladiators there. This fta- 
tuary gave a great deal of grace and eaſineſs to hair, and finiſhed 
the nails admirably ; but take bis ſtatues al together they were 
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Draw boars in waves, and dolphins in a wood; 
Thus fear of erring, join d with want of kill, 
Is a moſt certain way of erring ſtill. 


\. 


The moe work man in th' Aemilian ſquare, 
May grave the nails, or imitate the hair, 
But cannot finiſh what he hath begun; 
What is there more ridiculous than he? 
For one or two good features in a face, 


x | Where 


wretched pieces, there being no connection of the parts, vor that 
agreement, which, like the ſoul, adds life and action to the figure, 
and is the all in all in a ſtatue. It is the ſame with poets, who 
know not how to make any thing but a deſcription, to expreſs a 
ſentiment, or make a ſtrontz compariſon, with all which they are 
at the beſt but miſerable poets. 
L. 34. Ponere totum.] Pbnere, to put, for to do, to make, as 

in the Greek Te: He ſays elſewhere, © Solers nunc homi- 
«« nem ponere nunc detim ;** and beten is what we call all roge- 
ther, a term properly uſed in painting and ſculpture, when pi- 
Aures or other pieces; conſiſting of many figures, are ſo diſpoſed, 
that the different parts agree to form one fingle and the fame 
whole, and repreſent one fingle object. It is alſo made uſe of 
in pieces where there is but one figure, either in ſculpture or 
painting, the different parts of which ought to have ſo natural a 
connection with each other, that they may form but one fingle 
and the ſame body, It is not enough that the artiſt knows how 
to make an head, an arm, a foot, he muſt underftand how to 
put the whole together, ſo that it may be one fingle figure, which 
has nothing maimed in it, vet by Way where equally N de- 
bened and finithed. - 
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Non magis eſſe velim, quam pravo vivere tiaſs, 
Spectandum nigris oculis, nigroque capillo. 


cums materiam vel, qui ſeribitis, aequam 
Viribus, et verſat diy quid ferre recuſent, | 
Quid valeant humeri. cui lea potenter erit res, 40 
Nec facundia deſeret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. 


Ordinis haec virtus erit, et venus, aut ego falſor, 
| Pleraque 


I. 36. Quam pravo vivere naſo.] If a man has an ugly noſe, 
he will be ugly, though all the other parts of his face are beau- 
tiful; and a poet, if all the other parts of his poem be fine, will 
be an ill poet, if he offends againſt Gmplicity and unity. 

L. 38. Sumite materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis, aequam viribus.} 
Every poet, who makes choice of a ſubject that is not proportion- 
able to bis ſtrength, offends againſt the art of poetry ; and it is 
impoſſible he ſhould ſucceed. ven anos roma woes} aha Lee 
chapter of Ariftotle's art of poetry. | * 

L. 39. Et verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent .] A man muſt not 
preſently conclude, that becauſe be has by chance made 2 good 
madrigal, epigram, or ſong, he is therefore fit to write an he 
roic poem ; he is. to conſider his firength. © Tibvllus would per- 
haps have written bad odes, and Horace bad eletzies. The He- 
brews had a proverb upon this, n vat you 
burden to your camel. | 

L. 46. Cui ldt potter elt e.] Pinter; for **necrtiog 


to his ſtrength,” 71 "II 
42. 
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Where all the reſt are ſcandalouſly ill, 
Make it but more remarkably deform'd. 


Let poets match their ſubjeR to their ſtrength, 
And often try what weight they can ſupport, 25 
And what their ſhoulders are too weak to bear, 
After a ſerious and judicious choice, 

Method and eloquence will never fail. 


As well the force as ornament of verſe, 
Conſiſt in chuſing a fit time for things, 
And 

I. 42. Ordinis hace virtus erit, et venus, aut ego fallor.] Ho- 
race here explains, in a few words, the virtue and grace of the 
order a poet ought to obſerve in the diſpoſition of his ſubjed ; 
and adds theſe words, aut ego fallor, it being a new rule of 
his, made by bim, How the profiice of the grate authoeyer 
antiquity __ >, 
L. 43. Ur jam me est, jam nunc debentia dici plersque 

differat] This debentia dici ſerves for two propoſitions, dicat et 
differat. The coaftruQtion and ſenſe of the pate in this Ut 
jam nunc dicat debentia dici jam nunc, etpleraque differat jam 
1 punc debentia diei: Let him ſay at firſt things that ovght to 
© be at firſt ſaid, and reſerve for another time the greateſt part of 
** thoſe that ſhovld alſo have been ſaid at firſt.” Horace diſco- 
vers here one of the greateſt ſecrets of poetry. In dramatic poetry, 
as well as epic, the great maſters open the ſcene as near as they 
can to the cataſtrophe, always taking the action at the moment it 
draws to an end they artfully bring in afterwards the events 


receding, which they ſhould not have told us at firſt, as in a 
hiſtory. 
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Pleraque differat, et pracſens in tempus omittat ; 
Hoc amet, hoc ſpernat promiſſi carminis auctor. 


In verbis etiam tenuis cautuſque ſerendis; 
Dixeris egregie, notum ſi callida verbum 
Red- 


hitory, Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, never did otherwiſe, 
By this keeping off the cataſtrophe, by probable and natural inci- 
dents, when we every minute expected it, our curiofity is the 
more inflamed, and all the paſſions are moved in us one after an- 
other, which could not be done in a methodical order : to prove 
this, we need only read Apollonius* Argonauts Longinus owns 
there is not a fingle fault in that piece, and yet it is mortally te- 
dious, and the chief reaſon is, it is methodical, and proſecuted 
without Kaner dien from the beginning to the and 3 the greatel 
fault it could have; for there is nothing ſo dull as a poet, 


Who when he fings a hero's glorious deeds, 
Writes a dry hiftory, and by dates proceeds. 


. 45. Hor amet, hoc ſpernat.] Having ſpoken of the or- 
der, he comes now to the choice of the incidents, which is not 
eaſy to be made: what is good for the epic poem, is not for tra- 
tedy ; neither is it ſufficient to know which to take and which 
to refuſe, The poet muſt put thoſe he takes in their proper place, 
where their effet may be moſt ſurprifing, and moſt convenient 
for the poem, fince the ſame thing placed in a different manger 
has a quite different effect. ] 

Promiſh carminis.] A poem that has been 4 long while ex- 
peed, and raiſed the cyriofity of the public: for every thing 
which the world have great expectations of ſhould be more per- 
fe than what they do not expect. Horace had, perhaps, Vir. 
gil's Aeneis in view; it was ſeveral years after that poem was 
expected, that it appeared, ** Neſcio quid majus naſcitur Iliade. 

L. 46. In verbis etiam tenuis.] From the diſpoſition of the 


ſudject, . he comes to the queſtion, 
whe- 
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And knowing when à muſe ſhould. be indulg'd 
In her full flight, and when ſhe ſhould be curb'd. 


Words muſt be choſen, and be plac'd with ill: 
You gain your point, if your induſtrious art 


whether the poet is allowed to lavent new Neef VEEFEGSY 
that he is, and lays down the rules for it. Tennis, ſubtle, tree - 
able, fine, 

L. 47. Notum fi callida verbum reddiderit junkers novum. ] 
New words are of two ſorts, fimple or compound. We fhall 
hereafter talk of fimple. Compound are ſuch as are made of two 
words, as velivolum, ſaxifragum, "This compoſition Horace here 
terms junfuram : there are two other conſtructiona of this verſe 
quite different ; ſome pretend Horace is not ſpeaking of words but 
of expre ſſions, when, by the help of epithets, adverbs, etc. ue de- 
termine certain known phraſes from an ordinary uſe to an extra- 
ordinary, as Horace has often practiſed with fo much ſucceſs, that 
Petronius ſays of him, © Horatii curioſa felicitas, and Quinti- 
lian, Verbis feliciflime audax.”* This conſtruction is more 
ingenious than true. Horace would never have called it janffu- 
ram, which denotes neceſſarily a binding, a connecting, az when 
out of two things one is made. Further, it is neither pc nor 
natural to give rules for ſuch boldneſſes as theſe, which depend 
on every man's gout, on bis genius, and his knowlege. of the 
force and extent of words. In ſhort, this rule would be out of 
its place here, ſince Horace ſays in the preceding verſe, in 
verbis ſerendis, which cannot admit of ſuch an explanation: 
the other conſtruQtion is, ** Si callida junRura reddiderit verbum | 
* novum, notum :** If you ſo make uſe of a new word, that the 
place where you put it may make it be known, and reader the trve 
fignification to be at firſt fight eafily comprehended. Which conſtru- 
Qion ſeems to me to be neither ſo good nor ſo true as the other, 
nor indeed to be maintained. The queſtion is not concerning the 
placing of words, but of making, de verbis ſerendis; — 

w 
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me Senke recentibah abdits rerum 3 N 
Fingere cinfutis non exaudita Cothegj * 30 
Continget : dabiturque licentia ſumta pudenter. 
Et nova faQaque nuper habebunt vera fidem, fi 
Graeco fante cadent, parce detorta. quid autem 


what Horace adds afterwards of new fimple words is an undoubted 
proof that he ſpeaks here of compound. 


L.. 48. Si forte neceſſe eſt indiciis monſtrare recentibus abdita 
rerum,] This relates to fimple words, which Ariflotle tere 


TeTonuiye, and Cicero, Se, cc words never heard of before, 
| Horace declares it is allowable for a poet to make them, when he 
is obliged to expreſs things that are unknown, as the compoſe, 
artillery, privder ; he may then invent words, but moſt take cate 


that they expreſs either the nature of the thing, or the eſſect it 


produces. For this reaſon Homer is commended, he being the 
firſt who ſaid, Z's opa fab, and Adlovres ; the firſt expreſ- 


ſes admirably the hiffing of red hot iron thrown into water, and 
the laſt the barking of wolves and dogs. The FR GEN 


to lick, is of this kind. — 


L. 49. Indielis.] Words ought to be the Sign and image of the; 


things they expreſs : wherefore Plato calls them omarke ouuCoar, 

L. 50, Cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis.} The Cethegi are here 
repreſented as a maſculine fort of people, who, in their clothes, 
kept to the old faſhions of their fathers, and deſpiſed theTunitd, at 
too cumberſome ; wearing only a kind of an apron, which ſerved” 


Gem infleed of drawers, from the witte downwards 3 upon which 
; Cy 5546 they 
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Can make unuſual words eaſy and plain; 
But if you write of things abſtruſe or new, © & 
Some of your own inventing may” bs ud. _—_ 
80 it be ſeldom and diſcreetly done: 
But he that hopes to have new words allow'd, 


Muſt fo derive them from the e 
As we | ſeem to flow without conſtraint. 
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they put their Toga, The pane of it, which * Get 
their left oulder, hung down their backs, and left their right” 

arm bare: this dreſs was called cinfus Gabinus, and was uſually 

vorn by conſuls and pretors, whence we have the cini Gabino, 

in the ſeventh book of the Aeneis, in Silius Italicus, and in Lu- 

en. Cinfutus is an epithet, which not only gives an idea > 
antiquity, but raiſes alſo veneration. 

L. 51. Nabiturque licentia ſumta pudenter.] Tbis liberty 
muſt be uſed with moderation. Horace confines it to very narrow. 
limits z for he would have the invented words to be en 
from the Oreex. | 

L. 52, Habebunt verba' gem. They aan have authority, | 
and de received. 

L. 33. $i-Graeco fonte eadent.] If their cli Grey, 
as if he ſhould call a man who leads an elephant, elephanti 
the, Latins made. alſo new fimple words of Latin derivation, /- 
of beatuz, Cigero made beatitas ; Meſſala, of rens, reatus ; Au-, 
guſtus of MALE, munerariut; and Horace, of tnimicus, iii 
care, ate, AL + 65 2326 ade = N. fa. nai 

Parce detorta.] Theſe new fimple words ought not only to be 
derived from the Greek, but their derivation muſt be eaſy and 
natural, the analogy juſt and entire, they muſt not be bold and 
far fetched: this is what is meant by farce detorta. 


L. 54. 


„ 
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Caecilio Plautoque dabit Romanus, ademtum 

, Virgilio Varioque? ego cut, adquirere panea 55 
Si poſſum, irivideor ; cum lingua Catonis et Enni 
Sermonem purkem irc, et nova rerum 


Nomina p icuit, ſemperque licebit, 


Signatum pracſente nota procudere nummum. 
a | 

Ai cadunt : ita ee veris heft — 
Et j juvenum ritu forent mode nata, vigentque. 


Debemur-morti nos, . five receptus 


Ivae foliis pronos mutantur in annos ; 60 


* 


Terra 


L. 54. Quid autem Caecilio Plautoque dabit Romanus.] Why 
ſhould not Varus and Virgil have the ſame liberty Caecilivs and 
Plautus had, who are both full of new words: when did this 
privilege ceaſe, ſays Quintiliap, “ Quid natis Fele conceſſum 
« 'eft, quando defiit licere“ “ 

L. 59. Signatum praeſente nota procudere nummum. ] He ſpeaks 
of words, as of coin, which is not current without the public 
ſtamp: pracſens nota, the coin the public authorizes, which 

* only has a currency: ſo Quintilian, © ut nummo cui publica for- 
4% ma eſt. He calls form, what Horace terms famp. The in- 
vented word ſhould be clear, intelligible, and reſemble thoſe al- 
ready in uſe in its termination. Horace, in the ſecond epiſtle 
of the ſecond book explains it further thus, ** Adſciſſet nova quae 

geaitor produxezit uſus. 


L. 6s, 
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Can an impartial reader diſcommend 

In Varius, or in Virgil, what he likes 

tn Plautus or Caecilius ! Why ſhould I 

Be envy'd for the little I invent, 

When Ennius and Cato's copious ſtile 

Have ſo enrich'd, and ſo adorn'd our agus} , 
Men ever had, and ever will have, leave + 

To coin new words well ſuited to the age. 

Words are like leaves, ſome wither every year, 

And ev'ry year a younger race ſucceeds. 

Death is a tribute all things owe to fate; 2 


L. 60. Ut ſylvae foliis. Diomedes the grammarian quote 
this verſe thus, N 


Ut folia in ſylvis. 


This reading is moſt fimple, the other is moſt figurative; the 
cotopariſon is taken from the ſixth book of the Ilias, where 
Homer ſays, din ep qUAAGn, = The generation of man is like 
„that of leaves; when the leaves are blown off by the winds, 
© the trees of the foreft bud and bring forth others which appear 
« in the ſpring. It is thus with man, when one generation 
© paſſes away,” another comes. 

L. 64. Debemur morti ied oltingus.} Since every thing 
wears away, Why ſhould we think words will always have the 
ame force and grace? All the noble expreſſions Horace has 
collected, in theſe fix lines, ſerve to render this fall the more 
pleaſant, *© nedum verborum ftet honos: for nothing contri- 
butes ſo much to the ridiculous as the grand. 


L. 64. 
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Terra Neptunus claſſes aquilonibus arcet, 


Regis opus; ſterilifve diy palus, aptaque remis, 65 


Vicinas urbes alit, et grave ſentit aratrum : 

Seu curſum mutavit iniquam frugibus amnis, | 

- Dofus iter malies. mortalia fit periduits 
Nedum ſermonum ſtet bonos, et gratia vivax. 
Multa IIa quae jam cecidere ; cadentque 70 
Quae nunc n ch 40e 7 * 
Quem penes arbitrium eſt, et jus, et norma loquendi. 


Res 


L. 64. Sive receptus terra Neptunus clafſes aquilonibus. arcet,] 
Auguſtus cut that ſpace of land which divided the lake Lucrinu 
and the lake Avernus from the ſea, and made a port called Portzn 
| Fulium, Julius Caeſar having begun to cut it. Virgil mentions 
it in the ſecond Georgic. 

L. 65. Regis opus. ] To denote Auguſtus, not the wark «« 
the king ; that would have been invidious to the infancy of the 
monarchy ; but a royal work, the work of a king. | 

Steriliſve diu palus aptaque remis.] He ſpeaks of the Pontin 
marſh. Though Horace here commends Auguſtus for draining it) 
he, in all likelihood, drained only a part of it, or elſe the mut 

was apt to overflow again; for the conſul Cethegus drained * 


Tr es 


— — ; „ PR | 
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The Lucrine mole, Caeſar's ſtupendious work, 
notsdks our dn via from the raging North ; | 
And (ſince Cethegus drain'd the Pontin lake) 
We plow and reap where former ages row'd, 
dee bow the Tiber (whoſe licentious waves 
$ often overſſow d the neighb'ring fields,) 
Now runs a ſmooth and inoffenſive courſe, 
Confin'd by our great emperor's command: 
Yer this, and they, and all, will be forgot; 
Why then ſhould words challenge eternity, 
When, greateſt men, and greateſt actions die? 
Uſe may revive the obſoleteſt words, 
And baniſh thoſe that now are moſt in vogue: 
Uſe is the judge, the law, and rule of ſpeech. 


Homer 


he ear of Rowe 593, and it was db drained again under Thes- 
dorie. 

L. rr Banks 
raiſed by Auguſtus to hinder the overflowing of the Tiber. 

L. 68. Mortalia facta peribunt.] Since the moſt ſolid works 
of mankind periſh, it is no wonder words do. The fame turn is 
uſed by Severus Sulpitius, in his letter to Cicero, book iy. of 
Cicero's epiſtles, epiſt. v. 

L. 71. Si volet uſus quem penes arbitrium eſt, 42. 
norma loquendi.] Uſe is the tyrant of languages. Socrates con- 
| fefſed to Aleibiades,. in the firſt dialogue of that name, that the 
people is an excellent maſter of languages. We have in our days a 

K good - 
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Res geſtae regumque, ducumque, et triſtia bella, 
Quo ſcribi poſſent numero, monſtravit Homerus. 


Verſibus inpariter junctis querimonia primum, 7 
—_ 


good uſe and a bad uſe; the good formed by the polite part of th 
court, city, and the beſt authors; the bad by the people. Th: 
difference between us and the ancients, as well Romans as Athe. 
nians, ariſes from this, the people were there confounded, ger 
and ſmall together; from whence there was no ſenſible variatin 
in their language : among us the people haye no commence with 
the court, and accordingly their language is quite different. 

L. 74. Quo ſeribi poſſent numero, monſtravit Homerus.] H 

is ſpeaking of the epic poem, and ſays, Homer has ſhe wn in whit 
ſort of verſe it ought to be written, the heroic, which only 
grees with the majeſty of the epic. Ariftotle ſays the ſame thin 
in his art of poetry; and adds, That whoever ſhould undertake 
*< to write an epic poem in any other kind of numbers, he woul 
e not ſucceed, for the heroic verſe is the moſt grave and pompon,” 
He mentions it 9gain in another place of that diſcourſe, Mt 
people imagine, that by heroic verſe is meant the Hexamete, 
- which is a miſtake: all heroic verſes are indeed hexameter, bu 
all hexameters are not heroic verſes. Six feet, placed how ya 
will, make an hexameter, but for an heroic verſe you muſt kg 
the laws preſcribed by Homer. The firſt of which is to bbſer: 
the Ceſure called tome Penthemimeris ; that is, after the ſecui 
foot, there muſt be a ſyllable which — Ar and 1 


ſenſe ; a, 2 | 


The ſecond is to obſerve the Ceſure called rome Heptamimeri; 
that is, after the third foot, the ſyllable which follows ought to 
cloſe the word and ſenſe ; as, 


* Dardani---jque r0---gum capi=—tis, 


— 5 
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Homer firſt taught the world in epic verſe 
To write of great commanders, and of kings. 


Elegies were at firſt deſign'd for grief, 
- Though 


If neither of theſe ruled are obſerved, the Penthemimere Ceſure 
muſt end with a Trochaeus, That is, after the two firſt feet, the 
word ſhould end with one long and one ſhort ; 


Infan-=dum re---gina. 


Or the Heptamimere Ceſure muſt end alfo with a Trochaens 2 
one long and one ſhort after the third foot; 


2 Quae pax-—longa re--- miſerat—-arma. 


which i is very rare. Without the obſervation of theſe rules, the 
verſe will be hexameter, not heroic ; and the critics we it, like 
that of Virgil, 
Magnanimi Ia ee dubile 
which is forgiven him, being the only one among ſo many thou · 
ſands wherein theſe rules are not obſerved. 

L. 75. Verſibus inpariter junctis querimonia primum.] Elegy 


was at firſt only Lamentations for the death of a n „according 
to Ovid on Tibullus' death, 


Flebilis indignos elegeia ſolve capillos, 
Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit. 


It was in time GE TRACT griefs of lovers: as Boi- 


AN 


In plaintive elegie, etc. 


Mr. Dacier prefers the French deſcription of the dey as to 
— leojibrndbbe; to Ovid's. 
K 2 L. 76. 
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Poſt etiam intluſa eſt voti ſententis compos. 
Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit aufor, 
Grammatici certant, et adhuc ſub judice lis eſt. 


Archilochum progeto rabies e iambo. 


Hunc ſocci cepere pedem, grandeſque cotharg), & 
Alternis aptum ſermonibus, et populares 


Vincentem ſtrepitus, et natum rebus agendis. 
0 Muſa 


what they defires. 

L. 77 Exiguos elegos. ] ie Jeaki Stir ops HF an 
Horace calls it exiguum, becauſe it wants a foot of the hexameter, 
For this reaſon he ſays, two verſes higher, Verſibus impariter 
« junQtis,”” The moderna want the eee 
their elegiacs. Ovid expreſſes it thus, 


Venit odoratos elegeia nexa ts 

Et puto pes illi longior alter erat. + 
Emiſerit auctor, grammatici certant.] Horace tells us it is 
not known who invented the elegy, nor why it was ſo named. 
Terentius Maurus ſays the ſame, and that ſome people will bare 
it to be Callinous, others, Theocles, Archilochus, or Terpander, 
L. 79. Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo. ] He at 

tributes the invention of iambics to Archilochus. True, no- 

body wrote them ſo well as he, till his time, but there were 
iambic verſes long before him; however, for his bringing them 

to ſuch perfection, they were called the iambics of Archilochus. 
L. ge. 
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Though now we uſe them to expreſs our joy: 
But to whoſe muſe we owe that ſort of verſe, 
Is undecided by the men of fill. 


Rage with iambics arm'd Archilochus, 
Numbers for dialogue and action fit, 
And favourites of the dramatic muſe. 
Fierce, lofty, rapid, whoſe commanding ſound 
Aves the tumultuous noiſes of the pit, 
And whoſe peculiar province is the ſtage. 


L. 80. Hun ſocci cepert pedem, 6 Saccus 


the fock of comedy, cothurnus the buſkin of tragedy. Tragedy and 


comedy ufing iambies as fitteſt for converſation. 
L. 81. Alternis aptum ſermonibus.] Horace aſſigns three 


qualities to iambic verſe ; that it is proper for converſation, that 


it compoſes beſt the tumults of the theatre, and is good to carry 
on the action: as for the firſt, one can hardly ſpeak in the Greek 
and Latin tongues without making iambics; as both Ariſtotle 
and Cicero have obſerved. See the fourth chapter of Ariftotle's 
art of poetry; and Cicero tells us, Magnam enim partem ex 
4 tambis noftra conftat oratio,”” 

L. 82. Et populares vincentem firepitus.} Silences the noiſe 
of the people; for the iambic verſe not being much different from 
their ordinary way of ſpeaking, their attention was the more 
eakily engaged: it is not fo with the modern languages. 

Et natum rebys agendis.] Horace took this from Ariſtotle's 
art of poetry, where it is ſaid, iambic and tetrameter verſes ars 
proper to give notion, The one is ſuited to dances, he's 
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Muſa dedit fidibus divos, pueroſque deorum, 
Et pugilem victorem, et equum certamine primum, 
Et juvenum curas, et libera vina referre. 85 


Deſcriptas farvare vices, operumque colores, 
Cur ego, fi nequeo ignoroque, 8 ſalutor? 
Cur neſcire, N pra ve, quam diſcere malo? 
Verſibus 


to action. Qintilian tells us why the ſambic verfe is proper for 
action, The movement of it is quicker, etc. frequentiorem 
<< quaſi pulſum habet, ab omnibus partibus inſurgit, et a brevibus 
« in longas nititur et creſcit.” . 

L. 83. Muſa dedit fidibus divds, l e deorum.] He 
is about to enter upon the ſubjects of lyric poetry; and it being 
not known who invented it, he aſcribes the invention to the 
muſes. Orpheus learned it of the muſe Calliope his mother, u 
in the twelyth ode of the firſt book, 


Arte materna rapidos morantem 
F luminum lapſus. 


Divos, pueroſque deorum.] There were four ſorts of lyric 
poems, Hymns, Panegyrics, Lamentations, and Bacchanalian 
ſongs: Hymns and Dithyrambics were for Gods; Panegyrics for 
Heroes and Victors at Grecian games; Lamentations for lovers; 
the general name is the Ode. See the twelvth ode of the firk 
book, and the ſecond ode of the fourth book. 

Et juvenum curas et libers vina referre.] The fourth kind of 
wales the ſongs of the Bacchanals, on love, mirth, and wine. 
L. 86. Deſcriptas ſervare vices, operumque colores. ] There 

* is 
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Gods, heroes, conquerors, Olympic crowns, 
Love's pleaſing cares, and the free joys of wige, 


Are proper ſubjects for the lyric ſong. 


Why is he honour'd with a poet's name, 
Who neither knows, nor would obſerve a rule; 
And chuſes to be ignorant and proud, 
Rather than own his ignorance, and learn ? 0 
| A comte 


is ſome difficulty in this verſe, becauſe it js no pk. per- 
ceived whether it relates to that which goes before, or that which 
comes after it · Horace having ſpoken of the different ſubjeQs 
and characters of epic, elegiac, and iambic poems, adds, that a 
poet who does not know how to diſtinguiſh them, does not de- 
ſerve the name of one. He who would in the elegy aſſume the 
epic tone, or would mix the ſoftneſs. of the elegy with the 
roughneſs of the \iambic, would make but a ſorry poem of it, 
Mr. Dacier's complaint of the French poets touches all the mo- 
derns, which is, that in moſt of them, their Paſtorals are Elegies ; 
their Elegies, Epics; and their Lyrics, Epigrams. 

Vices.] He calls deſcriptas vices, vices adtributas, - 
* tas,” the different ſubjects, 2 chaqains, of thaſe 
different poems. 

Operumque colores, ] The 8 the different ale 
of each, their different ornaments 5 compared to the colours of 
painters, which are different according to the different ſubjects, 
and the different impreſſion they would make, 

I. 88. Cur neſcire, pudens prave, quam diſcere malo. The 
folly of moſt men, who had rather hide PIE my by 


confelling, endeavour to cure It. : | | 
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Verſibus exponi tragicis res comica nan vult : 
Indigaatur item privatis ac prope ſocco 9d 
Dignis carminibus tary ebene Thyeſtas. 

Singula quaeque locum teneant ſortita decentem. 
- Taterdum tamen et vocem comoedia tollit, 
Iratuſque Chremes tumido delitigat ore: 
Et 


L. 89. Verſibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult.] A verſe 
may be called Tragic or Comic on two accounts ; the firſt for its 
meaſure and feet ; for the tragic and comic verſe may be both 
iambics, and both admit of ſpondees; yet there is a great deal of 
difference between them: the tragic admits of the ſporidee only 
in the firft, third, and fifth foot, which renders its motion the 
more noble and pompous: the comic admits it in all thoſe feet, 
becauſe its motion is thereby the more natural and unaffeted. 
The ſecond reaſon why a verſe may be called tragic or comic, 1 
on account of the meanneſs of its erpreſſiont and figures. Thu 
it is certain, that tragic verſe bought not to be uſed in comedy, 
nor comic in tragedy, Horace ſpeaking of feet and meaſure, in 
the 2534 verſe; I believe he intends here expreflions and figures 
only: nothing is more vicious than lofty expreflions and noble 
| figures in comedy, ſr Thich tle eatifined phoble-ie mod progers 
whereas tragedy requires a ſublime and bold ſtile. | 

L. 91. Narrari eoena Thyeſtae.] He puts Thyeftes* ſupper 
for tragedies in general. Thyeſtes eat bis own children, whom 
Atreus cauſed to be ſerved up to him. This ftory being one of 
the moſt tragical, is alſo recommended by Ariftotle as a fubjeQ 
for tragedy. He fays, narraeri, it (08gHE'G be told, and. not the 
preſented. See the 184th verſe. - 

L. 92. Sidguls quaeque locum teneant ſortits decenbem.] The 
tragic and comic tiles muſt not encroach upon one another ; a3 
Quintilian in the tenth book, “ Sus cuique propofita lex, ſuus 
<< decor eft 5 nec comoedia in eothuraocs aſſurgit, ons 

« goedia 
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A comic ſubjec loves an humble verſe, 
Thyeſtes ſcorns a low and comĩe tile. 
Let ev'ry thing have its due phce and time. 
Yet comedy ſometimes may miſs her voice, 
4od Cloumes bo allen] ts thn ant all : 
Tra 


** goedia foces ingreditur. PPE REAGENT e 
nor tragedy the ſock. Nature has made this law, and be who 
breaks it errs againſt decorum. 

L. 93. Interdum tamen et vocem comoedia tollit.] However, 
comedy raiſes its volce ſometimes, and tragedy ſometimes makes 
ufe of the language of converſation. Tragedy and comedy being 
Yonly imitations of human actions. The ftile ſhould be propor- 
tionable to the ſobject, and the actor; an angry father in come- 
dy thould affome a lofty tone, and ſpeak with paſſion 3 and an 
alliQed man in tragedy would be intolerable, if he ſpoke his aſſſi- 
Qion in a ſublime and elegant ſtile. See the fourth ſatire of the 
firſt books, At pater ardens ſuevit, etc 

L. 94. Iratuſque Chremes. ] — 0. traghs was 
in the fifth ſcene of Terence's Heautontimorumenos. Non fi 
ex capite fis mea, etc. Speaking to his ſon, © No, Cliti- 
«« pho, though you iſſued out of my brain, as it is ſaid Minerva 
“did out of Jove's, I would not ſuffer you to diſhonour me with 
« your infamous debaucheries.” So Demeas, in the fifth act of 
the Adelphi, * Hen milti quid faciam? quid agam ? quid 
« clamem? etc, Hah, what hall I do ? what will become of 
*« me? how ſhall I exclaim? what complaints ſhall I make ? 
* Oh heaven! Oh earth! Oh the ſeas of Neptune l' It is al- 
lowable for comedy to clevate its ftile, in all violent paſſions, as 
well as that of choler. In Terence's Eunuch, what Cherea ſays 
in the tranſport of his oy ERIN. 
This is not to be done but wich great art, 

1. 35. 


—— — „ 
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Et tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſtri 95 
Telephus et Peleus :: cum pauper et exul uterque, | 


Projicit ampullas, et ſeſquipedalia verb: 


Si curat cor ſpectantis tetigiſſe querela. 
Non ſatis eſt pulchra eſſe poemata; dulcia ſunto, 
. ,— 


L. 95. Et tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſtri.] Tragedy 
gives leſs occaſion for encroaching on the comic ſtile, than come - 


dy does on the tragic. Horace muſt be taken here as meaning 


only in the great diſtreſſes of tragedy, where grief ought to be ex · | 
preſſed in a fimple and common phraſe. _ Not all grief however, 


| wherefore Horace ſays plerumgue, and not ſemper. Longinus de- 


termines it in general, that the ſublime is not proper to move 
pity. | | 9 

L. 96. Telephus et Peleus cum pauper et exul uterque.] Peleus 
and Telephus, two Greek tragedies. Theſe two printes, having 
been driven out of their dominions, came to beg aſſiſtance in 
Greece, and went up and down drefled like beggars. The two 
pieces here referred to were Euripides; that poet, in Arifto- 
phanes frogs, talking of them as his own. See act iii, ſcene 1. 
For this reaſon Eſchylus calls Euripides a Beggar-maker, and 8 
Patcher of rags. See alſo the ſecond ſcene of the fourth act. 
% You dreſs kings in rags to move pity. Ariſtophanes again 
makes merry with Euripides“ Telephus in his Acharnenſes, act iv. 
ſcene 2. where he introduces Diceopolis coming to borrow of Eu- 
ripides Telephus' beggars equipage, . the aff, the ſcrip, the 
% horn-cup, etc. Ah friend, ſays Euripides, you will after this 
c« rate carry away my whole play; and again, upon his farther 
importunities, ** Thou wilt ruin me, doeſt not thou ſee thou 
« wilt take away all my tale from me? What adds to the 


pleaſantry of this ſatire on the Telephus of Euripides, is, that the 


whole ſcene is in a manner made up of his own verſes, Theodo- 
rus Marcilus is therefore miſtaken, in ſaying the exul in Horace 
1 al- 


N 
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| Tragedians too, lay hy their ſtate to grieve ; 

Peleus and Telephus, exil'd and poor, 

Forget their ſwelling and gigantic words. 

He that would have ſpectators ſhare his grief, : 
Muſt write not only well, but movingly, 


And 


alludes to Peleus only, and not to Telephus ; for Telephus him- 
ſelf ſays, How am I driven from my houſe in want of every 
thing neceſſary,” etc. Ennius and Naevius brought Euripi- 
des“ Telephus on the Roman ſtage. In Ennius this exiled king 
ſays, © Regnum reliqui ſeptus mendici ſtola, I left my king- 
dom in a beggar's habit. Ariſtophanes ridicules this play of Eu- 
ripides, for the impoſſibility of a king's being reduced to . 
Horace is ſatisfied with ſaying pauper, Eſchylus alſo writ a Te- 
lephus z but one cannot believe he fell into the ſame error of 
which he accuſes Euripides, and introduces the king in rags, 

L. 97. Projicit ampullas, et ſeſquipedalia verba.] Ampullas, 
for ſwelling thoughts, ſeſquipedalia verba, for bombaſt words. 
Seſquipedalia, a foot and half, for their length. The Greeks of- 
ten made compound words of a prodigious length, which were 
ſucceſsful in the ſublime, but ridiculous in the paſſion of grief. 
See the third epiſtle. Ampullatur in arte.“ 

L. 99. Non ſatis eft pulchra eſſe poemata; dulcia ſunto.] A 
play ſhould not only be fine, it ſhould be touching, Horace here 
refers to the ignorance of ſuch as fancy they have made a fine play, 
when they have been laviſh of the flowers of rhetoric ; all which 


are nothing if it does not move, for that is the principal end of 


dramatic poetry: it is with this view Plato calls tragedy © the 
« moſt diverting and moving effect of poetry. In dulcia, ſweet, 
moving, Horace imitates Ariſtotle, in the twentieth chapter of 
his Art of Poetry, Heinfius miſtakes the fine for commendable. 
Horace would certainly never have called a play commendadle, if 

| it 
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Ei quocunque volent, animum auditoris agunts. 100 
Ut ridentibus adrident, ita flentibus adflent 

Humani vultus. fi vis me flere, dolendum eſt 
Primum ipſi tibi: tunc tua me infortunia laedent. 
Telephe, vel Peleu, male fi matidata loqueris, 

Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo. triſtia moeſtum 10g 
Vultum 


it had not been ig. It is thus in a picture ; the buſineſs it 
not to make it glare with fine colours without conduct, but to 
render the aftion ſenfible. In order to which, no colour ſhould 
be uſed but what will agree with it, and make the defired iny- 


preſhon, 
L. 100. Kt quocengue voleat. } It ſhould inſpire all the pas 
ſions it pleaſes; hate, fear, terror, pity. | 
L. 103. Si vis me flere dolendum eſt prinium iple tibi. Cicero 
has explained this rule at large in his ſecond book de oratore. 
Poets and orators can never move an auditory, if the ſpeakers do 
not ſhew that they are themſelves moved with the paſſions they 
would inſpire> There is a ſtory of an old Greek player named Polus, 
who, in the Electra of Sophocles, uſed to play the part of that 
princeſs. It happened that a ſon of his, whom he dearly loved, 
died ; and after the firſt tranſports of his grief were over, he took 
his part again, and played Electra 3 in which, inftead of the urn 
with the falſe aſhes of Electra, be came in with the urn wherein 
were the true aſhes of his ſon z which embracing, he protiounced 
theſe worde, Oh daleful monument of him who was of all 
„ mankind moſt dear to me, with ſo natural a grief, ſuch true 
and lively tears, that it bad a prodigious effect on the audience. 
This rule of Horace is taken alſo from Ariſtotle's art of poetry 
the philoſopher adding to the precept the means to perform it. 
* The poet, ſays he, when he is compoſing, moſt, ' as fat 4 
« poſlible, imitate the geſtures and aQtions of thoſe be introduce 
— E1YS mt}. 6/7 
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And miſe mens paſſions to what height he will. 
We weep and laugh, as we ſee others do : 

He only makes me fad who ſhews the way, 
And firſt is fad himſelf; then, Telephus, 

I feel the weight of your calamities, 
And fancy all your miſeries my own. 
But if you act them ill, I fleep or laugh: 


Your 


« on the ſtage. He, who is truly moved, will, in the ſame 
© manner move thoſe that hear him,“ etc. 

L. 103. Tunc tua me infortunia laedent.] Then would thy 
misfortunes wound me. R 


wach. So Gal in Homer. 

L. og. Male ſi mandata loquerts. ] Horace alludes to the 
ſpeeches Telephus and Peleus made, tooblige the Greeks to aſſiſt 
them. Telephas in Euripides begins his diſcourſe to the Athe- 
nians thus z ©. Athenians, who are the flower of Greece, do not 
© take it il, if in the miſerable condition I now am, I pre- 
ſume to ſpeak. before ſo fair an aſſembly. 

L. 1056. Triſtia moeſtum vultum verba decent. ] The greateſt 
poets have not always put ſach words into the mouth of ſorrow as 
agree with it. Monſieur: Corneille himſelf often fell into this 
error. When Chimene in the Cid demands juſtice for the mur - 
der of her father, and ſpeaks of the ſpilling of his blood, the; ſays, - 


Fpilt as it is, the blood fill recks with rage, 
To find *twas loſt in any cauſe but yours. N 


1 this to talle Jike a perſon inaMiAtion ? . Non projicit awpet- 
% las,” Here are the ſwelling thoughts fill. What can be 
more trivial than to make the blood that was ſpilt, think end 
find, and to explain itſelf by reeking ? Electra in Sophocles 
mourns the death of her father after quite another rate. 


L. 106, 
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Vultum verba decent; W plena minarum z 
Ludentem, laſciva ; ſeverum, ſeria dictu. 
Format enim natura prius nos intus ad omnem | 
Fortunarum habitum ; Javat, _ iopellit 3 
Aut ad humum Me gravi deducit, et angit: 110 
Polt effert animi motus interprete lingua. 
Si dicentis erunt fortunis abſona dia, 
Romani chtlont W pediteſque cxchionum, 5 

. 


I.. 106. Iratum, plena minarum. ] Horace feigns elſewhere, 
that when Prometheus formed man, he borrowed each quality 
from each animal, and when he put choler into his heart, tool 
it from the lion. What can give a juſler idea of the effects of 
this paſñon? There muſt be nothing mean or affected in it. 

Senecas fury is often full of meditation. 
I. 10%. Lodentem, laſciva.] A florid gay alle agrees with 
joy. Achilles in love may be agreeable and delicate. Thoſe who 
apply theſe words to comedy are in the wrong, Tragedy admits 
of raptures of joy, a cataſtrophe ſometimes the 
more moving. | 

Severum, ſeria giQu. ] A grave perſon muſt ſpeak . 
ably to his character. Euripides is not ſo diſcreet as Sophocles. 
Seneca the tragic poet never minds this rule. He is ſo fond of 
hining every where, that he becomes ridiculous. | 

L. 108. Format enim natura prius nos intus r forts- 
narum habitum.] Ia theſe four admirable verſes, Horace gives 
| the 
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Your looks muſt alter, as your ſubject does, 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to ſevere: 

For nature forms, and ſoftens us within, 

And writes our fortune? s changes in our face. 

Pleaſure enchants, impetuous rage tranſports, 

And grief dejects, and wrings the tortur'd ſoul, 

And theſe are all interpreted by ſpeech ; 

But be whoſe words and fortunes diſagree, : 
Abſurd, unpity'd, grows a public jeſt. . 

Ob- 


de reaſon of the precepts contained in the two preceding ones. 

His reaſon is drawn from our mother nature, who gave us a heart 
| capable of feeling all the changes of fortune, and a tongue to ex: 
preſs it. When our words do not anſwer the condition we are in, 
the heart firikes one ſtring in the inſtrument of man, inſtead of 
another, and makes a very diſagreeable diſcord. 

L. 109. Juvat, aut inpellit.] Nature helps us to put our- 
ſelves into a rage, Horace adds Oe to denote the impetuolity 
of that paſſion. 

I. 110. Aut ad bomum moerore. gravi deducit. 1 Horace's 
expreflion agrees very well with the paſſion he ſpeaks of. How na- 
tural is his image of the humiliation of an afflicted man? How ri- 
5 does it render all frothy expreſſions in that condition? 

« 112. Si dicentis erunt fortunis abſona diQa. ] The lan- 
| * muſt always agree with the condition of the perſon ſpeak- 
ing; otherwiſe the orator will be laught at. See Antonius 
| ſpeaking for M. Aquilius, in the ſecond book of Cicero's orations. 
% Non prius ſum conatus 2 in aliis commovere quam 

* miſericordia ſum ipſe cap 
L. 114. 
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Intererit muſrum, Selbe Lee, an des 


Maturuſne ſenex, an adbuc florente j Juvents | is. 5 


* 


Fervidus; an matrona potens, an ſedula nutrix ; 
Mercatorne vagus, cultorne virentis agelli : 


Colchus, an Aſſynius: Thebis nutritus, an Argis. 
Aut 


L. 114 Intererit multum, dtvuſne Joquatur, an'heros.] A. 
poet muſt alſo ſuit the language of his actors to their age and 
characters. A god muſt expreſs himſelf otherwife than a hero; 

vn old man than a young man. This rule is not mw obſerved 
by the moderns. 

Divuſne loguatur, an beros. ] Some have read it, % Davuſne 
cc loguatur, zn Eros,” Eros was the name of an honeſt foot-man 
in Menander's s play, as Davus that of a knaviſh one. But Ho- 
race is not here diſcourſing of comedy: beſides, the difference be- 
tween ſootman and footman is not conkdgrable enough to be taken 
notice of by him ji in a precept. Others have read it, “ Divulne 
„ laquatur, an Irus,” The ſenſe of this is too wean, and Ire 
is not a tragic perſon, Others, ©* Davuſne loquator, an Heros 
The matter in diſpute, as I have faid already, relates only to tra- 
gedy, and to the difference there ought to be between the chan · 
Qter of a god, and that of an herg, as he ſays afterwards, das 


| Ne-quicymque deus, quicumqu> athibame hams... 


The gods were introduced by the ancients ines eh; 1 
Elchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

L. 115. Maturuſne ſeuex, an adhuc florente juventa fervidus.] 
An experienced old man does not talk like a raw, youth. Mr. Cor- 
neille, and Mr. Racine, imitate in this the wonderful conduR of 
Sophocles. 

L. 116. An Matrona potens, an ſedula nutrix.] Here Horace 
bad doubtleſs in view the Hyppolitus of Euripides, where poſe 


* 
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Obſerve the characters of thoſe that ſpeak, 
Whether an honeſt ſervant, or a cheat, 

Or one whoſe blood boils in his youthful veins, 
Or a grave matron, or a buſy nurſe, 

Extorting merchants, carefil husbandmen, 


Argives, or Thebans, Aſians, or Greeks. 
Follow 


ind her nurſe ſpeak very differently; and Mr, Racine in his 
Phaedra has obſerved this precept in varying the two characters. 

L. 117. Mercatorne vagus, cultorne virentis agelli.] Some 
have thought Horace is diſcourſing of comedy alſo, on account of 
the meanneſs of the perſons z whereas he is fill diſcourſing of tra- 
gedy only, in which it was not uncommon for the antients to in- 
troduce tradeſmen, ſhepherds, and labourers. You have a mer- 
chant in the Philoctetes of Sophocles; and in Euripides, Cly- 
temneſtra gives Electra in a marriage to a labourer. He opens 
the ſcene with it. See the 78th verſe, et feq. The beft com- 
ment on this paſſage of Horace, is what Plutarch writes in his 
fragment of the compariſon between Ariſtophanes and Menander. 
* The difterence in dition, ſays he, is infinite, Ariſtophanes 
does not know how to make every 3 ſay what becomes bim. 
« A king ſhould talk with dignity, an orator with force, a wo- 
* man with fimplicity, a private man after a common manner, 
© a mechanic with rudeneſs. The diction of all Ariſtophanes“ 
« perſons is at a venture, and you cannot tell whether it is a ſon 
« or a father that ſpeaks, a labourer or a god, an old woman or 
« , hero. 

L. 118, Colchus, an Aſſyrius, Thebis nutritus, an Argis. ] 
The poet muſt have the country of his actors before his eyes, 
For, as Ariſtotle ſays, a Macedonian does not talk like a Theſſa- 
lian. The manners of different nations 3 their 


elt, 


The manners note, of countries and of times, 
For various humours come from various elimes. 
L The 
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Aut win ſequere, aut ſibi conveniemia inge, 
Scriptor. honoratum ſi forte reponis Achillem: 120 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
| Jura neget ſibi nata, nihil An bn armis. 

Sit Medea ſerox, in victaque, flebilis Ino, 
Perkdu 


"The people of Colchus were ſayage and cruel, Thoſe of Aſyriz 
falſe and cunning- The Thebans rude and ignorant. The Arzive 
polite and proud. Atiſtophanes Perfians and Seythians never 
talk like Athenians. 

I. 119. Aut famam ſequere, aut fbi canvenlentis finge. ] Hor, 
having ſpoken of the language, comes to the characters ; one of 
the moſt eſſential parts of dramatic poetry, as well as of the epic. 
The characters are only deſigned by the manners, and the mannes 
from the actions. Poets have but two forts of characters to bring 
on the tage, either known or invented. In known characters they 
muſt alter nothing, but repreſent Achilles, Ulyies, Ajax, u 
Homer repreſented them. As to invented ones, they muſt malt 
them conformable ; in the former, they are to endeavour after 
likeneſs, in the latter after convenience, The former Ariſtotle 
terme T9 dans, the latter, Ta dÞ07FWTCE. 

L. 120. Scriptor. honoratum fi — — He 
is explaining the famam ſeguere of the foregoing verſe, whit it 
is to follow fame, which is to make the characters, what fawe 
makes them to be. As Achilles, cboleric, violent, furious, 
implacable, unjuſt. Ulyſſes, valiant, virtuous, cunning. Ajex, 
intrepid, raſh. - Henoratum, honoured by the Greeks, an eapla- 
- nation of TeT1yoyoy, an epithet Homer always beſtows on Achil- 
les. Reponrs, reponere, to repreſent after another, Homer, 
Peſuit Achillem, whoever comes after him, reponit, 

L. 121. Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer. ] Ariſtotle 
ſays, that to ſucceed in ſpch a chatacter as Achilles', a poet 
ſhould 
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Follow report, or ſeign coherent things; 
Deſcribe Achilles, as Achilles was, 
Impatient, raſh, inexorable, proud, 
Scorning all judges, and all law but arms; 
Medea muſt be all revenge and blood, 
Ino all tears, Ixion all deceit, 

Io 


ſhould rather imagine what cholervught to do with veriſimility, 
than what It has done. 

L. 122, Jura neget fibi nata.] Achilles ae to be above 
the laws, for which reaſon he refuſes to obey Agamemnon, whom 
he loads with affronts, and inſolently threatens. By the ſame 
principle he ſacrifices the common cauſe, the honour and lives 
of ſo many thouſand men, and the glory of his country, to his pri- 
rate intereſt, © | 

Nihil non adroget armis.] He depended on his ſword for juſtice, 
he draws it half out in Homer againft Agawemnon. Minerva 
binders his drawing it further. He tells that king, if he dares 
take any thing out of his tent, he ſhould ſoon ſee hig blood at his 
ſpear's end. All the qualities Horace attributes to Achilles are 
in the firſt book of the IIias. 

I. 123. Sit Medes ferox, invictaque.] The true character 
of Medea, ho is repreſented as cruel and inflexible by Euripides. 
She kills her two children, and ſends her rival a robe and a crown 
ſo prepared, that they conſume her as ſoon as ſhe puts them on. 
Creon falls on her corps. The fatal robe ſticks to his flcth, and 
he expires in the fame torments with his daughter. 

Flebilis 1no.} Ino the daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, 
She was firſt married to Athamas, who had a fon by a former 
wife, and ſhe feigned'an oracle which ordered the fon to be facri- 
ficed to Jupiter. But the was ſoon puniſhed for her cheat, Atha- 
mas running mad killed Learchus, the eldeft ſon he had by her, 
and had — her other ſon, if ſhe had not flung herſelf into 

L 2 the 
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Perfidus Ixion, 10 vaga, triſtis Oreſtes. 


Si quid inexpertum ſcenae committis, et audes 125 
Perſonam formare novam ; ſervetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, et fibi conſtet. 
| Dif 


the ſea with that ſon in her arms. Euripides wrote a tragedy on 
this tory, It is eaſy from the grief of this princeſs, on the lob 
of her children, to imagine ſhe might well be called flebil:s. 

L. 124. Perfidus Ixion.] Ixion was the firſt murderer in 
Greece ; he married the daughter of Dejoneus, and killed his 
father-in-law at ſupper, inſtead of giving him the uſual preſents, 
This crime was ſo horrible, no-body would expiate the murderer, 
por have any correſpondence with him. At laſt Jupiter took pi 

on him, expiated him, and received him into heaven, where the 
traitor, falling in love with Juno, would have raviſhed her, He 
only embraced a cloud, and Jupiter in a rage byrled him ber. 
Jong to bell, where the poets feign him to be firetched « 
a wheel always turning. Eſchylus and Euripides wrote dt 
this tory. Plutarch mentioning the Ino and Ixion of Eur'pide, 
who being blamed for writing upon it as a ſubject accurſed by the 
gods, Euripides replies, “ I haye not left him till I have nailed 
6 his feet and hands to a Wheel.“ Ariſtotle places theſe two 
plays of his among the pathetics. There is nothing extant of 
them. 8 | 

Io vaga.] Io, daughter of Inachys, with whom Jupiter was in 
love, and changed her into a cow. Juno out of jealouſy made 
her run mad, and ſent a fly which ſo ſtung her, that ſhe ran from 

country to country, croſſed ſeveral ſeas, and arrived at laſt inEgypt 
where ſhe recovered her firſt ſhape, and was worſhipped undet, ite 
name of Iſis. Eſchylus makes her wander ſo in his Prometheus, 
that ſhe came to the mountain where he was chained, at the for- 
ther end of Scythia, and there ſhe learned of that wretch all th 
ſytyre fortune that was to hefal her. | 
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fo muſt wander, and Oreſtes mourn, 


If your bold muſe dare tread unbeaten E 
And bring new characters upon the ſtage, 
Be ſure you keep them up to their firſt height. 
| New 


Triſtis Oreſtes,] Triſtis here fignifies curſed, mad, raging, as 
well as ſad. Thus he elſewhere calls choler, ſad, © triſtes ut irae. 
Ovid has alſo ſaid, triftis Orea. Euripides“ repreſentation of 
Oreſtes in this fate is admirable z he appears in the tragedy 
which goes by his name, more like a hideous ſpectre than a man, 


- Men. Your eyes are ghaſtly, horrible you look. 
Or. My body's gone, I'm nothing but a name, 


He alludes to the Ggnification of the name Oreſtes, which, ac - 
cording to Socrates" opinion in Cratylus, denotes ſomething mw 
fierce, and brutal, _ 

J. 125. Si quid inexpertum ſcenae committls.] Having er- 
plained the ſamam ſequere, he now does the fame by the latter 
part of the verſe, aut convenientia fate, ſhewing what is to be done 
with new characters. Their firſt quality is to be conformable 
and agreeable. A mad man muſt act like a mad man ; a king 
like a king, and ſo on. A woman muſt not have Achilles“ va- 
lour, nor Neſtor's prudence. Their ſecond quality is to be one 
and the ſame from the beginning of the play to the end, which 

Ariſtotle calls 79 044208, equality. This is as neceſſary in known 

characters as in invented, Boileau explains it in his art of poetry, 


| If then you form ſome hero in your mind, 
Be ſore your image with itſelf agree, 
| For what he firſt appears he fill muſt be. 


Agatho's flower was an admirable play, though it was all Inven- 
tion, See the ninth chapter of Ariſtotle's art of poetry, on known 


and invented ſudjeQs, | 
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Difficile eſt proprie communia dicere : tuque 
Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 
Quam f proſetres ignota indictaque primus. 4 
Publica verlas puls Juin us f 
wa 5 


L. 128. Difficile eſt proprie communis dicere.] Having ſhew 
the two qualities that ſhould be given to invented perſons, he. 
viſes tragic poets not to take too much liberty to invent, it being 
very difficult to ſucceed in new characters. By commons ſub- 
« jects, invented ones are underſtood. Subjects that have n 
foundation in hiſtory, or the fable 3 he calls them common, be- 
cauſe every body has a right to them, and is free to invent then, 
It is very difficult to invent a new character that ſhall be juſt ani 
natural; the moderns have ſucteeced much better in their known 
ſtories than in their invented ones. Let a character de formel 
ever ſo juſtly, every one will pretend to a right to judge of it, and 
cenſure it, if it is not conformable to the idea they theniſthn 
have of it; whereas when a poet follows a known one, there i 
a common rule which he muſt not deviate from, and which is the 
ſtandard of their judgment as well as his compefition. Hora 
cannot by communia mean common and ordinary characters, be- 
cauſe be immediately adviſes the r to nne, 
characters. 

L. 129. Tuque rectius — carmen debocds in Sw! Ari 
ſtotle, in his ninth chapter, determines for invented fables, as well 
a received ones; Horace is here for known ſubjects, ſuch 3 
are taken from the Tlias and Odyſſes, for both thoſe poems art 
compriſed under the words Tliacum carmen. This difference artiſt 
from the different ends the poet and philoſopher propoſed to them- 
ſelves. Ariftotle ſpeaks only of what might pleaſe or viſpleaſ 
and invented ſubjects may pleaſe as well as known; Horace talk 
only of what is eaſy or difficult, and known ſubjeQs are cafier 
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New ſubjegs are 1m t eafily Aphin dd 
And you had better chuſe a well known theme, 
Than truſt to an invention of your own; 
For what originally others write, 
May be ſo well diſguis'd, and ſo improv'd, 


| That with ſome juſtice it may paſs for yours; 


But 


than invented: befides, Ariftotle wrote to the Greeks, who were 
ſo far poſſeſſed of the ſpirit of tragedy, that nothing was impoſſible 


| for. them. Horace wrateto the Romans, who were much inferior 


tothe Greeks; and whom he diſſuaded from undertaking what 


was moſt difficult for. them to ſucceed in. Horace, in adviſing 


poets.to bogrow their ſubjecta from Homer, is of the ſame opinion 
with Axiſtotle and Plato, who have both afficmed, that Homer 


is a tragic poet g his Ilias and Odyſſes have the ſame relation to 


tragedy, as his Margiter has to comedy, Plato, in bis tenth 


ook, calls Homer the father of tragedy, 


I. 130, Quam 66 proferres ignota indictaque privs.] By das 


dndifiege, he means the fame thing — unknown 
ſobjecta : he adds indie to ignota, ſubjects never treated of be- 


fore, For a tory may be unknown without being new; it is 
eee eee e of thethied beok, ©* ram 

* infigne, etc, I will ſpeak of new things which have not yet 
#* beat ſpoen af. 


I. 181. Publica materies privati juris erit, 65 etc.] Leſt the 


advice he has been giving poets might cauſe them to fall into ſer- 
vile imitations, by handling known ſubjeQts, he teaches them how 


they are to govern themſelves, to make ſuch tories proper. Pu- 
Ilias materia, the Ilias, the Thebaides, the Odyſſes, and all the 
ſubjects of the ancient tragedies : he oppoſes publita materies to 
| vommuia 3 Ohryfippus boaſted he had made Euripides“ Medea his 
own, becauſe he had not followed that poet's diſpoſition of his 
 ſobje, 


L 6 g L. 132. 
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Nec circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem: 

Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres ; nec deſilies imitator in arctum, 

' Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet, aut * lex. 135 
oth 


. 132. Nec circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem.] Horace 
adviſes poets to take the ſubjects of their tragedies out of Homer's 
poems, and he here cautions them sgainſ the faults they might 
be guilty of. The firſt and moſt conſiderable, is to amuſe them- 
ſelves, © circa orbem vilem et patulum, with a vile circuit open 
4 to all the world,“ that is; with bringing into a tragedy all the 
parts of Homer's poem, imitating his very connection and chain: 
as for inſtance, in opening the ſcene with the quarrel between 
Achilles and Agamemnon, and clofing all with HeRor's funeral. 
Heinfius is miſtaken, in thinking Horace means a © vain circuit 
c of words, that do not relate to the ſubject,” The circuit he 
ſpeaks of, is in the fable, and nothing can be more vicious: for 
what would be but of a juſt extent for an heroic poem, would 
be monſtrous, cohfined to the narrow limits of a tragedy, 
«© Remember, above all things, ſays Ariſtotle, not to make 
« a tragedy of an epic plot; I call an epic plot, a plot con- 
« fiſting of ſeveral fables ; as if you ſhould bring all the Ilias in- 
46 to one play.” There is another vicious circuit beſides this: 
ſee the 147th verſe, w 

L. 133. Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere.]. Not to tranſlate 
Homet word for word, the buſineſs of an exact tranſlator, not of 
a poet. He ſhould imitate the diſcretion of Eſchylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, who all of them make bold with Homer's ſenti- 
ments, but do not. tranſlate him literally: Horace,condemas the 

ſaperſtitious exaQneſs of ſuch tranſlators, as keep cloſe to the 
letter. Cicero ſays very well, in the treatiſe de optim, gen, orat. 
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But then you muſt not copy trivial things, 
Nor word for word too faithfully tranſlate, 
Nor, as ſome. ſervile imitators do, 
Preſcribe at firſt ſuch ſtri®t uneaſy rules, 
As they muſt ever laviſhly obſerve, 

Or all the laws of decency renounce. 


Speaking of the two orations of Eſchynes and Demoſthenes, Ae 
he tranſlated, Nec converti, ut interpres, etc, I have tranſlat 
i ed them not as an interpreter, but as an orator, by preſerving 
© the ſentences, and their different forms, as well as the figures, 
« and explaining the reſt in terms, adapted to our cuſtoms, 
„ and according to our manners. I did not think it neceſ- 
« ſary for me to confine myfelf to render them word for word, 
* but only to expreſs the force and propriety of the terms, believ- 
* ing I ought not to give the reader thoſe terms by tale but by 
« weight,” If a trauſſator ſhould not tranſlate word for word, 
how much leſs ſhould a poet ? 

L. 134. Nec deſilies imitator in arctum, unde pedem proferre.] 
This, in my opinion, is one of the moſt difficult places in Horace t 
' the poet does not here ſpeak of thoſe who confine themſelves to a 
certain meaſure of verſe, in their imitation, nor of thoſe who 
loſe fight of their original, He has already given tragic poets 
two ways of rendering ſubjects that have been handled, which he 
prefers to invented ones : the firſt is, not to bring the whole mat- 
ter of an heroic poem into a tragedy; and the ſecond, not to tranſlate 
it word for word: he here gives them a third, not to keep too 
cloſe to their author, in imitating one action only, ſo as to per- 
plex themſelves, or break the laws of tragedy, which laws are 
very different from thoſe of heroic poetry; ſuppole, for example, 
I was to write a tragedy onAchilles* choler, and to follow the two 
firſt rules of Horace that is, not to put all the Ilias in my play, nor 
uſe his expreſſions : I ſhall break the third rule, if I ſervilely re- 
preſent the ſame circumſtances of Achilles choter, as Homer has 

e 
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Nec fic incipies, ut feriptot cyclicus olim: 
« Fortunam Priami cantabo, et nobile bellum.“ 
Quid dignum tanto ferst hie promiffor hiata 
Parturiunt montes, naſbetir tidiculus mus. 
| 6 


repreſented it ; for, by that means, 1 hall entangle myſelf in x 
great many difficulties ; how ſhall I repreſent Achilles with his 
ſword half drawn, and Minerva holding him by the arm to hin- 
der bis killing Agamemnon; an incident which is marvellous is 
an epic poein, and yet would be ridiculous ins tragedy. They 
who read re here inſtead of proferre, did not underſtand the 


L. 136. Nec fic incipies. ] He blames the pompous beginning 
of ſome tragedies, when poets, to give the audience a great idea of 
| their performances, begin loftily, which is faulty ſeveral way; 
che beginning thould be ſimple and modeſt, This is a rule in eyic 
Poetry, and much more in tragedy. 8 55 
Ut ſeriptor cyelleus olim.] See what is ſaid of theſe cyclic 
| poets, inthe ſeventh ode of the firſt-book. it is not known who 
-was the cyclic poet of whom Horace ſpeaks; ſome learned men 
"have thought it was Maevins, who wrote a poem on the Trojan 
war, in which he compriſed all the hiſtory of Priamus, from his 
birth to his death: but the word ois ſhews he means ſome more 
ancient poet. Stafimus, who wrote the little Inas, is thought to 
de this 'cyclic poet, by thoſe who follow the Scholiaft, on the 
Knights of Ariſtophanes, who places this poet amongf the cyclic: 
Photius will not have him to be one of them; Caſaubon thinks be 
was of the number of thoſe poets who joined in that work, men- 
"tioned by the ancients under the name of the cyclic poem, which 
took in the hiſtory of the world from the beginning of it, to the 
death of Ulyſſes, and was the work of ſeveral poets, as Onoms 
critus, Lefches, Eumelus, and others, though it is often quoted a 
the production of one man, Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile 
« letum, the beginning of Maevius poem. What would Ho- 

a re 
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Begin not as th old poetaſter did, 
8 Troy's famous war, and Priam's fate I ſing;“ 
In what will all this oſtentation end? 


The lab'ring mountain ſcarce bring forth a mouſe : 


How 


race have ſaid of Statius, another cyclic poet, who brings all the 
Rory of Achilles into his poem, as Macvius brought that of Pri- 
amus into his, 


Ns Ae ca 
Progeniem, et vetitam patrio ſuccedere coelo, 
1 Diva refer, 0 b : * bY 


A poet muſt be bard put to it to maintain the idea of a hero, dread- 
ed even by Jove, to the end of che poem. There is nothing more 
extravagant than theſe bluſtering beginnings, the ſure figns of a 
weak poet z the moderns are very apt to fall into this fault, and 
imitate the vices of the ancients. 

L. 138. Quid dignum tanto feret hie promiſſor hiatu ?] Hiare 
is to open the mouth very wide, as thoſe are obliged to do who 
pronounce big words and ſounding verſes: Perſeus, who alſo 
laughs at this fooliſh bluſtring at the beginning of epic and drama- 
tic poems, makes uſe of this very term in the ſiſth fatire, 


—— SPIT =, 91 
The fifteen. firſt verſes of this ſatire are-s comment -en this of 
Horace 8. 
L. 139. Parturiunt montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus.] Sheer, 
by ending this verſe with the monoſyllable mus, againſt the com- 
mon rule, expreſſes admirably well, what the bombaſt promiſes 


of theſe boaſting poets produce, The end of this verſe is an imi- 
tation of that in the firſt book of the Georgics, | 


3 ee exiguus mus, 
Where, necording e einde juin, end- ll ua 
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Quanto reQius bie, qui nil molitur inepte? 146 
& Dic mihi, mall virum, captae poſt tempora Trojae, 
Qui mores hominum multorum vidit, et urbes.” 

Non fumum ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare lucem 


Cogitat, ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat, 
P Anti. 
c us ſyllabae non uſitata addidit gratiam.“ The fable of the 
mountain that brought forth a mouſe is in Aeſop. Phaedrus ap- 
plies it to thoſe who promiſe much, and perform nothing. It 
is very old, as appears by the jeſt of the Egyptians, who having a 
long time expected Ateſilaus to come to their afſiftance, and when 
he came, ſeeing him fo little and ſo ugly, ſaid among themſelves, 
It was the labour of the mountain which brought forth a rat,” 
Atheneus quotes the words of it. 

L. 140. Quanto rectius hie, qui nil molitur inepte.] To theſe 
bluftering beginnings of the boaſting poets, he oppoſes the diſ- 
cretion and modeſty of Homer, in that of his Odyſſes ; for nothing 
can be more plain. 

Qui nil molitur inepte. ] Horace's ſaying, that Homer did no- 
thing improperly, ought to reſtrain ſome modern authors, who, 
by endeavouring to find out groſs faults in king only; diſcover 
their ignorance and ill taſte. 

L. 141. Dic mihi, muſa, virum.] ns dank dates 
firſt verſes of Homer's Odyſſes in two, contenting himſelf 
with expreſſing the modeſty and fimplicity of Homer's be- 
girning, without explaining all the parts of it; for otherwiſe, 
one might find conſiderable faults i (his tranſlation, He has for- 
gotten the epithet, 792AU7prroy, wiſe, which marks Ulyſſes* 
character : he neglects the circumſtance that makes us moſt con- 


cerned for his hero, dg waa TAG GAd[yHh, © Who win- 
«« gered 
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How far is this from the Meonian ſtile? 
« Muſe, ſpeak the man, who ſince the ſiege of Troy, 
„So many towns, ſuch change of manners aw.” 
One with a flaſh begins, and ends in ſmoke, 
The other out of ſmoke brings glorious light, 
And, without raiſing expectation high, 
Surprizes us with daring miracles, 

The 

te dered a long time. He ſays in a looſe way, ** after the tak= 
« ing of Troy,“ whereas it is in Homer, after having ruined 
« Troy ;"? but, as I have faid, his deſign was to ſhew Homer's 
modeſty, and not to tranſlate him. : 
L. 143. Non forum ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare lucem. 
Thoſe pompous beginnings that are not carried on, reſemble fuel 
which eafily takes fire, and after having blazed a while, goes out, 
and waſtes away in ſmoke: it is a ſtraw fire. Whereas modeſt 
deginnings encreaſe as they proceed, and are like ſolid fuel, which 
is hard to kindle, ſmokes a while, blazes up, and caſts forth a 
fire that warms, illuminates, and burns a long time. 

L. 144. Ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat.] Horace here 
calls Homer's ſtor ies of Antiphates, Scylla, Charybdis, the Cy- 
clops, Polyphemus, etc. ſhining wonders. And Longinus makes 
a very fine compariſon of the Ilias and Odyfles, with reference to 
theſe fables, ©* As the ocean is always great, though ſome- 
© times he leaves his ſhoars, and is confined in narrower limits 
«* (0 Homer alſo, having left the Ilias, is ſtill great, even in the 
te incredulous and fabulous ſtories of the Odyſſes. He alludes 
to the tempeſts, the Cyclops, etc. the ſame places Horace calls 


wonders. Longinus, in the ſame. chapter, calls thoſe ſtorieß, 


“„the dreams of Jupiter,” dreams worthy of the king of the 
gods. 
L. 145, 
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Antiphaten, Scyllamque, et cum Cyclope Charybdin, 


Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 146 


Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo : 
Semper 


| L. 145. Antiphaten.] Antiphates, king of the Leftrigons, de- 
frribed in the tenth book of the Odyſſes. They were Cannibal:, 
and Homer ſays they carried away Ulyſſcs* followers N 


like ſo many firings of fiſh. 


Seyllamque et Charybdin.] Two rocks is the ſtreig hits of 8 
cily, the one called Scylla, from the Punic word Scel, which 
fignifies deſtruction; the other Charybdis, from GChorobdam, fignis 
fying an ** abyſz of perdition.” Homer makes two horrible mon- 
ſters of them. . OR 


Cum Cyclope ] Wird king of the e 0 


in Sicily, near the promontory of Lily baeum : it is one of the moſt 


agreeable tales in Homer. See the ninth book of the Odyſſes. 
L. 146. Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri.] Hamer 
has not written on Diomedes* return: neither is it what Horace 
means in this paſſage ; the ſenſe of which is, that Homer, in his 
poem on the return of Ulyſſes, has not done like the poet Anſi- 
machus in his return of Diemedes, whoſe adventure he begins 
with the death of his uncle Meleager, which-is-abſurd ; for by 


this he gives à beginning to the beginning of the action 3 Be- 


© fore which, 2s Ariſtotle obſerves, nothing muſt be ſuppoſed 
** neceſſary,” This e ee Bexar ovaries . 


147- 
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The bloody Leſtrygons inhuman feaſts, 
With all the monſters of the land and ſea | 
How Scylla bark'd, and Polyphemus raar'd : 
He doth not trouble us with Leda's eggs, 
When he begins to write the Trojan war; 


Nor writing the return of Diomed, 


Go back as'far as Meleager's death : 
Nothing 


L. 147. Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo.] The 
Trojan wer ig not the ſubject of the Ilias, it is only the occaſion 
of it. Homer makes no beginning nor end to the fiege of Troy; 
nay, there is hardly a middle that is proper to it; but he forgets 
none of the parts of bis ſubjeQ, which is Achilles' choler. He 
does not ſo much ap relate the circumftances of the rape of He- 
len, the cauſe of the war. Horace laughed here at the author of 
the little Hias, who began his poem with the two eggs: in one 
of which Helen and Clytemneſtra were encloſed z in the other 
Caftor and Pollux. The unity of the perſon can never excuſe the 
breaking the unity of the action, which as Ariftotle teaches, muſt 
he always preſerved: he condemns, in his art of poetry, the authors 
of the Heracliade and Thefeiade, for not obſerving that unity, 
and ſets Homer's conduct as an example. He has not in his Odyſſes 
heaped together all the events that happened to Ulyſſes; nor in the 
Ilias does he amuſe himſelf with writing the hiſtory of Achilles: 
he introduces no adventure that has not relation to his ſubject in 
either of theſe poems. Statius, after Ariftotle and Horace had 
given ſuch good rules, falls into x greater fault than even the 
author of the little Ilias; inſtead of beginning his Thebaid with 
the inceſtuous birth of Eteocles and Polynices, he begins it with 
the rape of Europa, the occafion of the founding of Thebes. 

/ L. 148. 
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Semper ad eventum feltinat 3 et in modi res, 
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Non ſecus ac notas, auditorem x _— et quae 
Peſperat tractata nitcſeer poſſe, inder: 1. 2 1 156 


Atque ita meatiter, fe yeris falſa — 1 


* 
33 bas 


Prima 

1. 148. — * evontyra feftinat.} "Still going forward b 
the end of his ſubject, he makes uſe of no epiſode but what leaks 
to it, The end of the Ilias is Achilles“ vepgeance. . Stativs, ins 
"Read of going forward to the end of his action, fe ſeems afraid of 
— — = 


db 
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— — —— and very difficu}t: it has been in- 
_ Eerpreted, as if Horace would fay, that Homer preſently tranſpora 
his readers to the middle of his ſobjeRt, to hold them always in 
decke and hope to the end of it. This, It is true, is one of the 
tresteſt beauties of an epie poem, vnd Homer has not netzlected it, 
2 Macrobius obſerves in the ſecond chapter of the fifteenth book 
of his Saturnalia z but Horace, having treated of this precept in 
"the 426 and"43d verſes, it is not likely he ſhould repeat it here 
besides, Horace does not talk here of what Homer does in the be- 
"ginning, but what he does in the ſequel, through. the whole 
| - -evurſe- of the poem, at pppears plainly, by what goes © 
Semper ad eventum ſeſtinat, He always haffeged jo the . 
of the action.“ The true ſenſe of this paſſage is, Homer 
carries. his reader. ſwiftly over all things that preceded 55 
on, he calls them medias Feds W becauſe 


———— 157, 2 ene, Fe 
the poet paſſes ſwiftly over thoſe adventures, 28 if 2 


© known: snd ſuch is Homer's conſtant practice —_ 


© "precedes the fiege of Troy, and Achilles? vengeance, is related i in 
© "the courſe of the ——— rate lr wor 


FITS) 


4 
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Nothing is idle, each judicious line | } 
Inſeaſbly acquaints us with the plot; 
He chuſes only what he can improve, 
And truth and fiction are ſo aptly mix d 
| That 


this a tragic poet ought to obſerve, as well as an epic. n 
io his Oedipus, paſſes ſwiftly over every thing that precedes the 
IL. 150. Et quae deſperat tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinqult.] 
This is a conſequence of what he ſaid juſt before, that Homer 
carries his reader ſwiftly over every thing that precedes his action; 
fearing one might from thence believe he gave the whole hiſtory. 
Horace ſhews the poet's addreſs, in not mentioning all the incidents 
of the ſtory, but making a judicious choice of them ; leaving thoſe 
that were not ſuſceptible of ornaments, ſuitable to the grandeur 
and majeſty of his poem : he does not ſpeak of Leda's eggs, nor 
the tape of Helen in the Ilias, nor of the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, 
nor of Achilles* diſguifing himſelf like a girlz and thus a tragic 
poet ſhould rejeRt all incidents that do not anſwer the grandeur of 
his ſubject. 
I.. 151. Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falſa remiſcet.] The 
ſoul of an epic poem is the fable, which includes a general truth, 
wade particular by the application of names. Thus the truth con- 
tain'd in the Ilia ti is, that union and ſubordination preſerves ſtates, 
' and that diſcord and 4iſobedience deftroy them : the fiction in 
- which this truth is wrapt up, is the quarrel between Achilles and 
Agamemnon, feigned to be taken from a known Rory, as the Tro- 
jan war, to make it the more probable. In epic poetry, the iQi- 
on goes always on with the truth ; but it is not only moral truth 
that Homer teaches in his fictions, ſometimes alſo it is phyfical and 
' biftorical, which he enfolds in fine fables, torender them the more 
_ marvellous, and conſequently the more agreeable, None has ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well as himſelf in theſe fables : Horace begins this pre 
cept with them, and continues it with the mixture of the fable 
© and the truth, Ne veris falfa remiſcet,”* Which is a perfect 
| M | erpla- 
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primo ne medium, medio ne diſerepet imum. 


Tu, quid ego, et populus mecum deſideret, audi. 
Si plauſoris eges aulaea manentis, et uſque 
Seſſuri, donec cantor, vos plaudite, dicat ; "155 
Aetatis cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores, 
Mo- 


erplanatiog of Homer's conduct, and all the myſtery of an eic 
poem, according to Ariftotle's rules. The poet firſt draws the 
plan of his fable, which is not leſs a fable than any of Aeſoy';; 
mentitur, be ſtigns. Aſter he has laid down this plan, be muy 
make his fable probable, and perſuade that it has been done, to 
have it believed that it is poſſible. To this purpoſe he attribute 
| It to certain known perſons z he names the places that were the 
ſcene of it, all which he takes from a known ſtory, borrowing 
ſome true actions and circumſtances, which he accommodates to 
his defign. ** Sic veris falſa remiſcet . thoſe-poets who han 
not, like Homer, drawn the plan of their poems, after they had 
ſought out ſome hero in hiſtory, and choſen a'true action done 
dy that hero, have never ſucceeded 1 as Silius,. Statius, Lucan; 
and among the Greeks, the authors of the Heracliade and The- 
fade : Ariſtotle preſcribes this rule in the eighteenth chapter of 


| his art of poetry, and it is the foundation of an epic poem. 


L. 152. Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum.] H: 


every where mixes the fable with the truth, that the three part 


of his ſubje& may be connected and equal. The middle, which 
is the knot, muſt anſwer to the. beginning; and the end, which 
as the unravelling of it, to the beginning and middle, If fiction 


Aa uſed in one part, and not in all, the parts will be ſo unequal 


and disjointed, that they will not compoſe one whole: neither 


iq the marvellous, which is produced more by fiction than 


trath, —ů — This js allo to 
be obſerved ãn tragedy, +, 
L. 153. Tu, quid ego, 1 mecum lebte, * 


Or nE AAT or Porr. 179 
That all ſeems uniform; and of a piece. 


Now hear what ev'ry auditor expeds'y'  / 
If you intend that he ſhould ſtay to hear 
The epilogue, and ſee the curtain fall, 
And 


He returns to the manners. m3 nite Gamnatia 
poems. All poets, and not the Piſos. 

L. 154+ 81 plauſaris .eges aulaea manentis.]. If you would 
have ws Ray'the pie bat, % Aulaca manere, Stay till the curtain 
« is raiſed,”* or, 2s we ſay now-a-days, till the curtain la dropt. 
u prifeuntar, in the firſt epiſtle of the ſecond book. 

IL. 155. Donec cantor, vos plaudite, dicat, } Cantor, the 
, who uſed to ſay, wes plandite, Quintilian, in the firſt 
of the fixth book z ** Tunc eſt commovendum thea- 
«trum, ete. You muſt, above all things, endeavour to move | 
4 the audience, when you come near the wes plaudite, with 
% which all ancient comedies and tragedies end." 

L. 156. Actatis cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores.] He hag 
already ſaid, the manners ought to be like, ama ſequere ; agree- 
able, convententia finge ; and oqual, s Servetur ad imum qualis 
«« ab incegto. proceſlerit,”” There wants Aill a fourth quality: 
+ they ought to be well expreſſed, well diſtinguiſhed, & notandi 
44 ſunt tibi motes. So diſtinguiſhed, that no-body may be able 
to miſtake them, that every one, when he ſees the actions of the. 
perſon you have formed, may ſay, thoſe are the actions of a fu- 
© ious, a paſſionate, an ambitious, an inconftant, or covetous 
wan z and this, with the other three, make the four qualities 
--which Ariſtotle requires for the manners; Horace only inverts 
- / his order, by putting that quality laſt, which the philoſopher 
pots firſt : but this changing the order does not change the rule, 
and in the main is of no conſequence. Ariſtotle treats of it in 


the ſixteenth chapter of his art of poetry. 
M 2 


L. 157. 
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Adee ES ee eee 
Reddere qui voces jam ſcit puer, et pede certo 

Signat humum ; gellit paribus conludere, et iram 
Conligit ac ponit temere, et mutatur in horas. 160 
Inberbis juvenit; banden cufloderemots, © 
Gaudet equis, canibuſque, et aprici gramine campi ; 

* Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus aſper, 
| 'Vrilium 


I.. 157. Mobilibuſque decor naturis dandus et annis.] A fine 
verſe, and very expreſſive. Word for word, * give to moveable 
© natures and years their proper beauty.“ Moveable naturer,,. 
that'is, age, Which always rolls on like a river, and and as it roll, 4 
gives different inclinations, which are what he calls | decor, 
beauty proper to age: eee as ea 
ſeaſon; to give the virile age che beaut ty, of youth, is to 7 
autumn with the beauties of the ſpring, 5 

Et anne] Horace is not ſatisfied with fayintz, zach "ap x, he 
ſays, each year; becauſe the inclinations of each age are Kal | 
ſame at the beginning and the end: there is an inſenvble change, 
which a poet ought to know and diſtinguih, as 2 painter ought . 
Nee 
the'end of the ſummer like its beg 

L. 158. Reddere qui voces jam ſcit Sy Children learn to. 
| ſpeak by imitation : Horace therefore ſays, reddere woces to ren- 
der words: ke ts running throogh the four ages of mankiad, which” 
tragic, comic, and epic poets ought alike to underſtand how to; 
diſtinguiſh well. Inf-ocy, the firſt, is not ſo neceſſary as the o- 
ther three, an infant being ſeldom introduced as an actor; for... 
which reaſon Ariſtotle mentions only youth, manhood, ik old! 
age. The qualities Homer aſcribes here to infancy remain alſo 


jn youth, OI Ws, * a. 
; « 1 


5 


© PN 
#3 
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And by thoſe rules fri all your e 

One that hath newly learn'd eee Seis 
Loves childiſh plays, is ſoon provok d and pleas'd, 

And changes ev'ry hour his, wav'ring mind. 

A youth that firſt caſts off bis tutor's yoke, _ 
Loves horſes, hounds, and ſports, and exerciſe, 
Prone to all vice, impatient of reproof, 


. - LI . # 
” 


Proud, 


| | . TIT a. V A BM 
L. 160. Iram conligit ac ponit temere, et mutatur in horas. 


Theſe changes proceed only from the ſoftneſs of the brain, wheres 


odjects are cafily impreſſed and effaced. Wherefore, according 
u that ſoftneſs is greater or leſs, thoſe changes are alſo the lower 
or (wifter: whence it is that be ſays here of an infant, « muta- 
« tur in horas, and afterwards of a young man, c amata re- 
© linquere pernix. Though the en W 
is till changeable. _ : 
Temere.] Without reaſon or reflection. in. 4 a 
L. 161. Inberbis juvenis, r — hom 
Simon ſays in Terence Andraca, ſpeaking of his ſon, Quod _. 
« plerique omnes faciunt- adoleſcentuli, etc.. Horace copies 
Ariſtotle in this picture of the manners; but he paints.in little, 
what Ariſtotle painted in great, in the ſecond book of his rheto-—- 
ric, and contents himſelf with giving a ſtroke of ſomg of the 
principal features. | 45 
L. 162. Et apriel gramine campi.] Youth deliglits in the ex- It 
ecifie of the IP oF Mite, explained is the a_hth ods of the teſt | 


book. 
L. 163; onen iu nden fre. eee * 
bons of vice. 5 


Monttrdus ape It bates reproof, acts Kade at 
R E 


= „ 
- 


\ 
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Utilium tardus proviſor, prodigus aeris 
Sublimis, are ee w 
Converkis ſtudiis, 'aetas/animulyue virilis - © nd 
Quaerit opes et amicitias, inſervit honori ; - 

Conmiliſſe cavet, quod mox mutare laboret. ao 

Multa ſenem circumveniunt incommoda ; vel quo 
Quaerit, et inventis miſer abſtinet; ac timer uti ; 170 
Dilator, ſpe longus, iners, aviduſque futuri, 


NIE Re Young prope abray ye 
fer the honourable to the profitable. | 
Prodigus acris. } They know wat the wal of money 
therefore ſquander it a Wx. bk 1 6641 

L. 165. Sublimis. ] Preſuroptuous, — r 

Cupiduſque, et amata relinquere perniz.] e waver- 
ig. n GG 
of the fick gg. 

L. 166. Converſis ſtudiis, actis wndmeſqee viritis.} The mar- 
re 
youth and old age. 

L. — — enn nen 
is for heaping vp riches and getting friends. | 

_ Inſervit honori.] A man in the virile age endeavours to r. 
concile honour with intereſt ; this Horace means by inſerwit, 2 
term that denotes mediocrity, __ 

L. 168. Conmifiſſe cavet quod mor mutate laboret. I He 
correQts the vices of euttam by reaſon, 4nd ould do nothing b 
2 t of. 

L. 169, Multa ſenem eircumvenĩiunt igcotnmoda. ] Old men» 
as 
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Proud, careleſs, fond, inconſtant, Me" profuſe 
Gain and ambition rule our riper years A 
And make us ſlaves to intereſt and powr. 
old men are only walking hoſpitals, 
Where all deſe&s, and all Gſcaſes, cru | 
With reftleſs pain, and more tormenting fear, 1 
Lazy, moroſe, full of detays and hopes, 
oppreſ'd with riches, which they care not uſe z 
; | g N er . It 


u Ariſtotle obſerves, are hard to pleaſe, irreſolute, malicious, 
ſuſpicious, covetous, peeviſh, timorous, ctc, 

170. Quaerit, et inventis miſex abſtinet, ac timet uti,] . Old 
eee ene der, but dare not make 
uſe of it. 

L. 171. Vel quod res omnes Abe bu e Ola 
zxe is attended with no greater inconyeniency than timidity. 

L. 172. Dilator.] It is irreſolute, 

Spe longus] Old men do not eafily hope. Ariftotle ſays, 
they are difficult to hope. Lambin explains ** ſpes longus, who 
«carries far his hopes, which he grounds on what Horace ſays 
elſewhere," © Spatio brevi ſpem longam reſeces, et ſpem inchoare 
% longam.“ But there is a great deal of difference betwen ſpes 
lage and ſpe begar. Horace is ſpeaking of what commonly 
happens to old men, who are longer conceiving hopes than young, 
The latter are #4A2d'45. They conceive hope on nothing, ſpe 
« citi, ſpe *prompti.”” The former Juozrmid'ss, ſpe longi, 
« ſpe tardi.“ Hard to conceive hope. They bope for nothing 
but what they ſee, or as Ariſtotle has i ae 
© memory than hope.“ 

brd hk flow, Avidsſque futuri, tender of life, the. 

M4 nearer 
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Difficilis, querulus,, laudator temporis adi 
Se puero, caſtigator cenſarque minorus. 

Multa ferunt anni venientes cammada ſecum, 175 
Multa recedentes adimunt. ne forte. ſeniles 


Mandentur juveni partes, pueroque vitiles; 
Semper in adjunctis, ac voque morabimur aptis. 


Aut agen res in : ſcenis, aut ata reſertur. EY 
Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 180 
Quam quae ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, et quaa 

: _— 0 8 . . | , Io 


nearer they draw to its end, OO hymourſome,, peeri. 
 Nveralui, always complaining. ** Laudator temporis acti ſe 
« puero, they are full of times paſt, when their pleaſures wee 
more lively, This makes them great talkers. The charaQerof 
Neſtor, in the firſt book of the , is erg ſuch. a oe. 
2 174. Caſtigator cenſorque Meral Taken from Abi. 
ftotle*s principles, old men are guided by reaſon, not by cuſtom, 
and think young men fools for following cuſtom more than reaſan · 
This maks them always grumbling and out of humour, ,, 6 wie 
L. 75. Multi ferunt anni venientes.] Ann! wenientes, the 
coming years; the years preceding the virile ate · Anni recedente:, 
the returning years; the years going back towards old age and 
death; the former were always reckoned b by the ancients by, ad: 
dition, the latter by ſubſtractlon. See the fth ode of the ſecond. 
book. | The French have an expreſſion like the recegenres of the. 
ancients ; for they ſay of a who is clinir is 
«« ſar ſon retour, AGEL = RES, . * 
I. 176. . frat para} A The man: 
ners and paſſions which attend esch age ſhould be carefully fludi- 


ed, to prevent confounding them, 
L. 178, 
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Il natur'd cenſors of the preſent age, 'X 

And fond of all the follies of the paſt. 
err 

our ebb of life for ever takes away. 

Boys muſt not have th ambitious care of men, 
Nor men the weak anxieries of age. dl 


Some things are acted, 'echers caly told 
But what we hear moves leſs than what we 1 j 
SpeMators only have their eyes to truſt; | 
a7 77 Yew But 


L. 178. Semper in Lajoattis, aevoque nie l 4 
vnc acvo, every thing that neceſſarily attends the age. Apea | 
, every thing proper to it, The ſame may be applied to Wo 
country, quality, and whatever elſe diſtinguiſhes mankind ; 3 
in the fixteenth chapter of Ariftotle's art of poetry. | 

1. 179. Aut agitue res in ſcenis, aut ata refertur 1 "Dramatis 
poems confift of repreſentation and recital. By repreſentation 
every thing is brought on the tage that ought to be expoſed to the 
view of the'ſpeftators. By recital he is informed of ae 
ke ought not to fee, It is the ſame with epic poetry. 

L. 180. Segnius irritant animos,] What we ſee N us; 
mote than what we hear, and the eyes are more incredulous than 
the ei. A poet therefore ſhould take care not to keep behind 
the ſcents what He gught to expoſe on the ſtage, and not to en- 
poſe what would thock the ſpeQators, « 3a vol 36 oe 

L. 181. Oculis fidelibus, ] Faithful eyes... Faithful, "which, 
like a a N 5 1 object RARE RnB. 
whoſe tef monly is to be 10 | 

2 | .ngoladd 3 4. 0 
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Ipſe ſibi tradit ſpectator. non tamen intus 

Digna geri, promes in ſceram : multaque tolles 

Ex oculis, quae mox narret facundia praeſens. 

Nec pueros coram populo Medea rrucidet ; I 105 

Aut humana palam coop exta nefarius Amen: * 
Aut 


* 


L. 182. Et quae ipſe fibi tradit ſpectator.] A happy expreſſi- 
on; in repreſentation, the ſpecta tor learns by himſelf what paſ. 
ſes. Ia recital he learns it only from the reciter ; in the one he 


forms what idea of it he pleaſes, in the other, he an ford 0h 


what idea the reciter pleaſes to give him. | 
Non tamen intus digna geri. oy aged. e e 
—ů— . 
L. 184. Facundia pracſens. ] The tecital of aa dot preſept 
Facundia, becauſe the recital ought to be pompous and pathetic, 
as that of the death of Oreſſes in the Elefra, ; 
L. 185. Nec pueros coram populo Medes uueidet.] Some 
have thought Horace here does not condemn all murgers upon 
the ſtage, only horrible ones, as that of a mother killing her child- 
ren ; nay, it has been endeavoured to be proved, that murders way 
be expoſed with ſacceſs from the practice of Eſchylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, Eſchylus, in his Ceophores, kills Agamemnon, 
Prometheus, and Clyterineftrs, 6 the age ; Sophoeles does 
the ſame in his Electra, where Oreſtes kills his mother. And 
Eutipides in his Alcefte, who kills her on the ſtage, But this does 
not at all excuſe the defiling it with blood. Neither, are theſe 
tions of thoſe that defend it true. Agamemyon is not kil- 
fight of the audience ; for the chorus, who hear his cries in 

— * reſolve to enter to his aſſiſtante; and Prometheus is 
carried off by a tempeſt,” which cloſes the ſcene. Scafiger is 


ſtrangely miſtaken in chis; eſpecially as to Clytemneſtra, for x6 


Or rux Arr or Potrxy. 187 , 
But auditors muſt eruſt cheir ears and yo 
vet there are things improper for a ſcene * 1 
Which men of judgment only will relate. 


Medea muſt not draw her murd'ring knife, 


. 1 I» 1 ? 


And ſpill bo childrens hood upon the be 
Nor Atreus there his horrid feaſt prepare. 
b ; cadmus 


is ſo far from, being killed in view of the ſpeQators,, that Ore- 
40 ſtes bids, her follow him, that he may kill her near the body 
« of Egiſtheus.“ In Sophocles, Oxeſtes mother is in the pa- 
lace when ſhe is killed, as appears. plainly by wbat Rlectra ſays. 
to her deliverers, upon their re-entering the tage with their 
hands bloody. True, Alceſte in Euripides does die on the tage. - 
But the pines away ; her woman cries out, She languiſhes, the. 
© dies away: with her fickneſs."* Ihe was got wounded behind 
the ſcenes. She died; but was not killed on the tage, - In Sopho- 
cles, Ajax is (aid to be killed on the ſtage, which is a miſtake 
too; for the poet has, with very great addreſs, placed a wood at 
the end of it, in which Ajax is murdered, the ſpectators not ſee - 
ing it. Horace here puts Medea and Atrevs for all forts of tragic. - 
ſtories. - For murders cannot be allowed oa the ſtage, let them be 
of what nature ſoever. None but bad poets, who had not genius 
enough to move by the narration, have introduced bloody ſpecta- 
cles, Medea is a very fine fable for a tragedy. Horace does not 
condema it, but ber killing her children in public. Seneca how. 
erer breaks this rule in his Medea. , 

I.. 186, Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atrevs. ] The 
ftory is, Atreus, who ſerved up his nephews to his brother Thy- 
eſtes their father, for a ſupper- It is thought Sophocles wrote 
upon it, n ene 
. 339 * — 


Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cad Frm van 
Quodcunque oſtendis mihi fic, incredulus odi 


* 6 
_ PR — 4 + - 
» 


Neve minor, neu fit quinto produQtior a@tu | 


Fabula, quae poſci vult, et ſpectata reponi. 0 
Nec 


L. 187. Aut in avem Progne.] He ſpeaks now of other in- 
eidents that ſhould not be expoſed j fuch as would be as ridiculous - 
to ſee as agreeable to read. Of this kind are all metamorphoſes, 
For inſtance, Progne into a ſwallow ; Philomel into a nightingale, 
and the like. In epic poetry, they may be brought in by um- 
ration. As the metamorpboſes of Ulyſſes”. ſhip into ſtone; andi 
Aeneas" into Nymphe, in Homer and Virgil . 

L. 188. Quodcunque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus di-] Some... 
things are to be ſhewn in tragedy, ſome to be told ; if what ſhould} 
be told is ſhewn, and what ſhould be ſhewn, told, it will ſpoil. 
the poem. To few what you ſhould tell is the greateſt fault, 
Horace explains a hint of Ariſtotle's in his fixteenth, books and. 
gives the reaſon as well as the precept. For -prodigies expoſ-. 
ed to fight are incredible. They are only tolerable in narratiom. 


L. 189. Neve minor, neu fit quinto productior au.] .Aſca-- 
nius Pedianus ſays the ſame. This rule is grounded. on the c- 
ſtant practice of the ancients. Though it is not mentioned, it is 
implied in Ariſtotle's art of poetry, where he telle us, “ Poet? 
«« ought to give their ſubjefts not an arbitrary, but. @ certain * 
tent. As this extent muſt be certain, ſo it muſt be jaſt, 
which is exaQly this diviſion into five acts, practiſed in all e , - 
gular plays, as well ancient as modern. The Greeks had no 


term that fighified a, but they had another divifion better than; 


the Latins, or,ours, For by marking the extent of tragedy in ö 


teneral, it marked alſo the different nature of its parts in parti- 
cular, 
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Cadmus and Progne's metamorphoſis,  « . 0 
(che to a ſwallow turm d, he to a ſnake) by 
And whatſoever contradicts my ſenſe, . 
I hate to ſee, and never can believe. 


Five acts are the juſt meaſure of a play. 
Never 


cular, which that of the Latins and ours do not do. By dividing 
tragedy” into five" acts, the Latin and modern poets divide it 
into five like parts, which is vicious. This matter is diſcourſed 
of at large in the noted on the twelfth chapter of Ariſtotle's art of - 
poetry. If plays of five acts are of a juft extent, thoſe of three _ 
ire deſective. Plays of three acts have the defe which Ariſtotle 

finds in little objects. The fight is confounded, and they are 
either naked of, or loaded with, incidents. Plays of fix or ſeven 

h would have the defect of great objects. The ſpectators would 
loſe the idea of the whole, on account of its exceſſive bigneſs, 
wherefore the juſt Sedan lies in the five afts. In which there 
is toom for the variety of incidents neceſſary for the paſſions. 
Three acts are not to be born with in any thing but farces, which 
ſopply the places of the Satyrs and Exodia of the ancients. Five 
10s are ſo eſſentlal and neceſſary to a perfect dramatic poem, that 
this rule is not once broken by the Greeks and Latins, Evripi- 
des obſerves it even in his Cyclops, a ſatyric play, or rather a 
paſtoral, wherein he might have taken more liberty than jn a re- 
gulat tragedy.” Yet though that piece conſiſts of but eight hug- 
ned verſes, he has very exaQtly marked the divifion of five acts. 

Mares Antoninus has this rule in view, when he compares life 


to a theatrical piece, He is comforting a young man who was dy- 
ing, and anſwers him, 1 have not yet finiſhed the five Sch, 3 


„have played but three, But in life, replied the emperor, theee: _ 
„e | complete py.” If it is objeRted, that monſieur.. 


Racine 
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Nec deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 


Inciderit: nec quatta loqui petſona laboret. 


Adtoris partes chorus, officiumque virile 
Defendat : 


Racine wrote a play of three acts; though we muſt not accuſe 


him as ignorant of the rules of his art, we may very well con- 


. clude he did not intend. an entirely regular play. He was not 


willing to leave bis ſtory, which in its ſimplicity could not eafily 
furniſh out five acts, and thought much more of preſerving the 


bolineſs and majeſty of the original, rate pri 


gents to give it a juſt extent. 

L. 191. Nec deus interſit, nifi Agnes vindice nodus,]. The 
tragie poets were blamed of old for that, when they could not 
unravel their plots, they had recourſe to a divinity, who. came 
in a machine, and did it for them, as is done in the Medes of 
Euripides. This rule is taken from Ariftole, who does not, bon 
ever, quite exclude machines, but ſuch only 286 are not born of 
the ſubject, either neceſſarily or probably ; and this is the true 
ſentiment of Horace, who ſays, machines ſhould never be mai: 
uſe of, but when the knot deſerves that a god ſhould come to un 
ty it. We read in Ariſtotle, chap. xvi. * In the manner, u 
« well a in the diſpoſition of the ſubject, the poet muſt have: 
10 regard to what is either neceſſary or probable, ſo that the erent 
may happen either neceſſarily or probably. From whence it 
cc evident, that the unravelling the plot outht to be produced ij 
< the plot itſelf, without making uſe of the help df a machine, 


„ as in the Medea,“ Enn 


in epie, machines are abſolutely neceſſar r. 
Dignus vindice nodus.] A happy exprefliqn,. taken from th 


Tamas law, which calls a man windicem, who ſets a ſlave at l- 


berty. Thus Horace looks on an 


piece, ab à ſlave thit 


Rands in need of a god to come and ſet him at liberty. 1 57 
L. 19% 
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Never preſume to make a god appear, 
But for a buſineſs worthy of a god; 
And in one ſcene no more than three ſhould ſpeak. 


A chorus ſhould ſupply what action wants, 
And 


IL. 192. Nec quarta loqui perſona laboret.] The ancient tra- 
tic poets ſeldom introduced above two perſons ſpeaking in a ſcene, _.. 
three were rarely to be met with, and four hardly ever. So Dio- 
medes writes, . In Graeco dramate fere tres perſonae ſolae agunt. 
| But it may happen there may be occaſion for four to ſpeak, 
Monfieur D' Aubignac pretends Horace does not entirely condemn 
the introducing a fourth perſon, but that a fourth perſon ſhould 
not force himſelf to ſpeak. The text will bear ſuch a conſtructi- 
on, and our poets have added a fifth to this fourth perſon; Nay, 
| Fcaliger, in the third book of his art of poetry, ſays, They 
& make no ſcruple of bringing a fourth perſon into a ſcene z as 
„ Atiſtophanes ghoſt in the frogs, the ſame in his Plutus and in 
% his birds.” However, what Scaliger fays of Ariſtophanes 
does not decide the diſpute. For Horace talks of tragedy, and 
not of comedy, in which no- body queſtions a great deal more 
| liberty may be taken. It is very likely Horace's rule is ſimple, 
and without reſtriction, drawn from the common practice of the 
| Greeks, and its being the moſt convenient, the moſt natural, and 
the moſt ſafe way. Ariſtotle informs us, Eſchylus invented a 
principal perſon, which he joined to him who appeared between 
the ſongs of the cborus, and that Sophocles added a third. Ne- 
vertheleſs there are three actors to be met with in ſome of Eſchy- 
| lus* plays, $20 the romarks on the fourth chapter of that phil 
ſopher's art of poetry. 
I. 193. E 
| The chorus were a company of actors, who ſupplied the place of 
thoſe who ought probably to be preſent at the action repreſented, 

ind were concerned in it, — nah. 
19: , ity 
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Defendat : neu quid medios interinat ads, | 

Quod non propoſito conducat, et haerext apte. 5 

Ille bonis faveatque et confilietur amice, 1 

Et regat iratos, et amet peecare timentes 3 

Ile dapes hade menſze brevis ile falubrem : 
Juſtitian 


bility of dramatic poetry, which, fince it has loſt its chorus, has 
Joſt half of its veriſimility and greateft ornament, rendering 


our modern tragedy no more than the ſhadow of the ancient. 


The chorus had two functions. For in the courſe of the ach, 
they woes 11 Jalan the aies, Jad 28.6 pe, the Coriphaeus 
ſpeaking alone in the name of all the reft, and after each act, il 
the chorus was to note the interval by their ſongs. Hartes pre 
er 
firſt is contained in this verſe, n 


Atori paris chor, eee, 
4% The chorus muſt at the part of an actor, and perform oe 


1 functions of a fingle perſon.”* It is a tranſlation or explanation 
_ of a paſſage in Ariſtotle's art of poetry, wherein it is ſaid, ( The 


* chorus muſt act the part of an actor, be one of the perſons of 
te the place, and make a t of the Whole. The ſecond fun- 


| Rion is contain d in the following remarks. 


IL. 194. Neu quid medios intercinat aftus, quod non propolto 


conducat.] What the chorus ſung between the acts to mark the 


intervals : which ſong Horace will have to agree with the ſubjet, 


that is, be taken from it, and help to the forwarding" it- 
| Ariftotle ſays, Sophocles and Euripides mould be imitated in this; 


and thoſe who do otherwiſe,” ** inferta canunt, fing "Inſerted 
& ſongs,”* as ſuitable to one tragedy us #nother. Sophocles is the 


true model for the conftitution of choruſts': Euripides was fothe- 


times deficient in this, though Scaliger prefers his conduct to 8o- 


phocles ; Ariftophanes blames Euripides for it, in his Acharnen- 
| ſes 


| 

| 

1 

] 
| 
a 
. 
- 
- 
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Is 1201151: Ci 
And hath a genexous and manly part; 


Bridles wild rage, loves rigid haneſiy, 


And ſtrict obſervance of impartial het, 
Sobriety, ſecurity, and peace, "3 


and begs the gods 20 turn blind fortune's wheel, | 
£17513 1 To 


E pts; . 2 — 
it like fable i bpon | which the Scholiaft makes thid Juicious 
remark, Ari in this verſe laughi'at Euripides for in- 
nl at do not fing thigs zgreeable to the ſub- 
2. bot tories that are foreign to it,“ as in hls Phoenictins, 

„196, Ille bonis faveatgue;] In theſe fix yerſes, Horace 
e bufineſy of the chorus : Scaliger forgets a 
great deal of it. The chorus always took the part of honeft men; 
the theatre was then the ſohooLaf piety, and quſtiae better taught 
there than in the terggles, © Et concitietur amicis.”* Some 
"have read, ** et conſilteter amici / to give council wits friends x 
"that was indeed one of the duties of the chorus 5 bot I queſtion 
* whether there are any inflagces of ng V, to expriſs giving 
counſel ; | ; HL] ment with one { will rather chuſe to read, „ et 
"> concilietur amicis,” that by lr joined with ity friends, and 

their interefts, 

. "As in Ocdipus, the chorus endes - 
e au Tue. 


A 

„., 398. Ille.dapes landet menſhe brevis] ee 
b mu have frequent occaſions to commend ſobriety, one of the 
_ "Principal moral vu. „ eg 
nua 2 u 1 e Leal piggy . 33 


N 
© 
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+ Juſtitiam, legeſque;'et apertis otia portis: 

Ille tegat conmiſſa, deoſa us precetur, et oret, 200 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat ſortuna ſuperbis. 


Tibia non, ut nunc, orichalco vindta, tubaeque 


Aemula; 
1. 155. lle falubrem juftitizw, legefque 1 The chorut of 
' Ocdipus furniſhes vs with wonderful ev what Hen 


writes on this Subject. 
Et apertis otia portis.] As in that fine bun of Earp 


when addrefling to the queen of peace, N 


Queen of riches, happy Peace ! js be! 5 bor 
Faireſt of the goddeſſes 3 © 5s. ag 
With what impatience have I waited, bean 
How long expected you in van? 17 „ 
I fear ald age will cow gefirey ne” | 6 22 27 

Before your dances I behold N 

Bos full of grace, before I ſee e, 
| Yourcrowns, your ſe) and hear you tongs, 


L. 200, Ille tegat conmiſſa.} ee 
the chorus, are ſidelity and ſecrecy, without which all verifimility 
js loſt, and the poem ſpoiled. Theſe qualities depend on the poet's 
addreſs, who ought ſo to chuſe his chorus, that its own intereſt 


£40 ** 


may engage it to copceal What it is entruſted with, and to take 


care, that in concealing it, it does nothing agꝛinn its duty. Euripides 
bas committed a fault of this kind, in his Medes, who, though a 
firanger at Corinth, contri ves the death of ber rival the king of 
Corinth's daughter, as alſo that of the king, and afterwards to 
kill ber own children, tells the chorus, compoſed er Corit- 
* thian women, the king's ſubjects, her defigu ; and yet they are 
ſo faithful to this foreigner, that they do not diſcover it to their 

na- 
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To raiſe the N hid pull down the proud, 
But nothing muſt be ſung between the acts, 
But what ſome way conduces to the plot. 


Fiſt, the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural pipe 
$0 (Not 


ee The chorus, Ane Anh V l but 
without violating the laws of nature, or the laws of God : the 
fidelity of the Corinthian women to Medea, is criminal ; the 
Greek ſcholiafts endeavour to excuſe it, by ſaying, that the Co- 
riathian women being free, declared for juſtice, as choruſes ought 
to do; which excuſe is ridiculous and impious z and the ſame Eu- 
ripides,, who has made this Corinthian chorus ſo faithful, when 
it Gould not have been ſo, makes the chorus of Creuſa's waiting 
women in lon, fail in their fidelity to Xuthus,. and reveal her 
 buſband's ſecret to their miſtreſs, though he had. commanded 
them, on pain of death, not to do it. Horace'a rule ig, indeed, 
not ſo general,: but it may admit of ſome exception; but I can 
much leſs forgive Euripides for the treachery. committed in Iphi- 
- genia in Tavris z the chorus is compoſed of Grecian women, 
and this princeſs begs them to tell no- body of her plot to carry 
off the ſtatue of Diana, promiſing to take them with her. The 
vomen are faithful to her, and yet the flies away alone with 
Oreſtes, and abandons- them to the rage of Thoas, who would 
rr had not Minerva como to 
their deliverance, | 

L. 201. — abeat fortuna ſuperbis.] A ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of the juſtice. and piety. of the chorus. The 
| ancients blame Euripides, becauſe his choruſes are not always ſo 
much concerned as they ought to be, for the unhappy. eee 
never erred once in this particular. a 
I. 202. Tibia non, ut nune, Aehsleo vin. ) The eighteen 
following verſes are obſcure. 4 

N 2 
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Aemula; fed tenuis, ſimplexque foramine pauco 
Adſpirare, et adeſſe choris erat utilia, atque 
Nondum ſpiſſa nimis conplere ſedilia flatu 12285 
Quo ſane populus numerabilis, utpote parvus, | 

Et frugi, caſtuſque, verecunduſque coibat. 


in tragedy, he ſpeaks of the changes that had happened in the 
muſic, and the yerfe, and the better to explain it, makes uſe vf 
a very juſt example, Ae that as the choruſes of the Roman 
plays, which were at firſt plain, with one very Htrle flate, nd 
without any ornament, changed the tone, when the Roman people 
| began to be more powerful and rich, — ſurvey bing 
Ada troduced the fame change in verſe and mufic, #5 in tunen; 
ſ o the fame thing happened to the chorus 6f the Greek teagedie, 
the mufic of which us at firſt un plain 40 che verſe, bot by &- 
groes it became more harmonious and frong, end the en 
af the verſe was accommodated vo the mußte; in which meſure 
| they ſoon imitated the dignity and majeſty of the oraciee, 
| Orichalco- vias.] 'Qpixarucr, Grachalk, a ſortof mountain 
copper, what we now-a-days call dra : the anticats eftcemedit 
£4 euch, thet for 2 long tome thay pacfeencd jt te gold ities, a 
is the ſecopd chapter of the thimy ſonmb book of Pliny a Vu. 


ei puts it with gald, ſpeaking of Turnus C. That who 


took it ſor a natural metal, half gold, and half copper, dd 
_ TememberAriſtotie's obſeryation, that nature produce O dach fort 
of metal 


Tobaeque aemola.] The flute was brought ky dagrees to loch 
2 pitch, that jt equalled eat: 


| Chorules of tragedies. . 


L. 203. i — 


; Smples to orichalke wings. 
Foramine pauco adſpirare, choris erat utilis, ] Having few 
Nn 


L 
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(Not loud like trumpets, nor adorn'd as now) 

Was entertainment for the infant ſtage, 

lud pleas'd the thin and baſhful audience 

ofour well-meaning, frugal anceſlors. 
| Bot 


founding muſic. The old commentator, ſays Varro, in the third 


wok of the Latin tongue; which is loſt, ſhid he had ſeen one of 


the ancient flutes with but four holes. 


1. 204. Adſpirare chotis erat viilie. } A little flute is ſufficient | 


fra chorus, firſt, becauſe the mu ſic ſhould be ſoft, loud muſic 
not agreeing with the ſentiments the chorus ought to have, as 
jig, tenderneſs, er. And, ſecondly, becauſe the theatres were 
then very little; and not much frequented. 

1. 206, Quo ſane yoptlus nbmerabilie, utpote parvus. Hos 


nee lays down four reaſons why the Romans were at firſt no fon - 


&r of theatrical repreſentations : as, 1, They were but few in 
number, 2. They were wiſe. 3. They were piotis. And, 4. 
They were modeſt. Monfieur le Fevre will have it, that the 
kit defiroys all the reſt. If the play-houſes were empty, be- 
aule there were few people to fill them, what need we attribute 


it to thelt piety or wiſdom. He therefore cortected the text 


oY thrifty, for par wut, ſmall; which reading is not juſts 
Horace oppoſes parent, to agros extender, and laticr murut, as 
he oppoſes the three other epithets, wiſe, plant, and modyf, ts 
vizoque diurno placari genius, to the diffolute manners which 
reizned ſoon after on beſides, the word parcus, 
Ay, which monfteur le Ferre would read inffead of parvus; 
ſual!, cinnot come in here on any account, fince the people did 


MA EI INN » the magiſtrates defraying the 
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Poſtquam coepit agros extendere victor, et wer * 
Latior amplecti murus, vinoque doro | 
Placari genius feſtis i impune diebus, | 210 
Acceſſit numeriſque modiſque licentia major. * 


Indoctus quid enim ſaperet liberque laborum 
Ruſticus urbano confuſus, turpis honeſto ? 


| de priſcae motumque et luxuriam addidit arti 
T ibicen, traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem : x 215 
Sic etiam fidibus voces crevere ſeveris, 50 


I. 208. Poſtquam coepit agros extendere victor,] When 
their victories obliged the Romans to extend the compaſs of thei 
walls, to admit the nations they bad ſubdued, then luxury and 
riches altered the verſe and muſic of the choruſes, * . 
ty to pomp. 

L. 209. Vinoque diurno placari genius feſtis impune diebu:.] 
It was not lawful for the firſt Romans to debauch by day-light, 
even not on feſtivals ; ** placari genius, ſoothe their genius:” 
happy expreſſion for the mirth of wine and good company, 

L. 211. Acceſſit numeriſque, modiſque licentia major. ] They 
gave themſelves full liberty to alter the verſe and muſic, from: 
ſoft and ſimple, to a lofty and diyerfified, tone. 

L. 212, Indoctus quid enim ſaperet. ] Horace attributes th 
variety and wantonneſs, which were added to poetry and muki, to 
the ignorance, lazineſs, rudeneſs, and vileneſs of the villagen 
admitted by the Romans into their body. Socrates and Plato ar 
of opinion, that wanton muſic proceeds from the ignorance of the 
mind, and the corruption of the heart. 

Liberque lla. Le, and in repoſe ade us ve 
and harveſt, - N © anda 

. 9 213. 
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ut when our walls and limits were 3 : 


And men, grown wanton by proſperity, 
Study'd new arts of luxury and eaſe, 


The verſe, the muſic, and the ſcene's improv d; 


For how ſhould ignorance be judge of wit, 

or men of ſenſe appland the jeſts of fools ? 

Then came rich clothes and graceful action in, 

Then inſtruments were taught more moving note 
And 


L. 213. Urbano confuſus, turpis honeſto? ]! The rudeneſs 

and debauchery of the villagers 5 e and 
een Romans. 
I. 414. The 
N the flute added movement and wantonneſs to the an- 
tient art, which was before chaſte and ſevere, Motus anſwers to 
numeric, in the 211th verſe, and [uxuria to modus, Pliny ſays, 
While they made uſe of fimple muſie, but after, the variety and 
% vantonneſs of ſongs were added to it;“ which is taken from 
the fourth boo of Theophraſtus hiſtory of plants. Plato tells 
us vi The variety in muſic produced — eng 


2 muſic, was corrupted : the muſicians wore their robes with 
long trains, only uſed by the Greeks: | in" tragedies they called 
them Syrma, a8 in; Jolfus Pollux. Vagus relates to the motion 


of the chorus, in finging the Strophees and Antiſtrophees, 
I. 216. Sic etiam fidibus voces crevere feveris.} The appll- 


a Io of the example. As our muſic and poetry changed as our 


people aggrandized themſelves ; ſo did alſo the Grecian lyre, from 


| 7 to a lofty tone: Cicero, in the ſecond book de legibur, 


rr antiquae muſicae 
ſeveritas. * 
Fidibus. ] Horace aſſures us the WW 
* "WE > * 
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Et tulit elaqulum iglblitutm facitdls praccehs : 
Utiliumque ſagix tetum, et divina ſuturi, 


Sortilegis non diſerepult ſententi« Delphis. 


Carmine qui tragico vilem ROY: ob hircum, 220 


Mox etiam PUN aur audavit, et . 
©. Tacolun 


uſe of the lyre; and indeed the lyte was uſed a long time. So 
phocles played on it in his tragedy of Thamyris, 

L. ary, Et tolit vlequium inſolitum facundia pracceps.] The 
verſes of the Greek chorus, like thoſe of the Latin, under went 
the ſame change as the muſic ; inſtead of plainneſe an extrave 
gance of language was affected, little di from that. of the 
ptiefts in pronouncing their orac les. Horace here falls on the 
Greek tragic poets, who are very often bombeſt, and affeRing the 
ſublime; ſwell into fuſtian, IR — Hei. 
nos is very much miſtaken in this paſſages | r 26 

Facumdia pracceps. ] The epithet groarees. bs asd u the 
r e 
ceps, is a bold, raſh eloquence, the rhetoricians call it merearen, 
and Quintilian, praccipite, Longinus oppoſes it to the ſublime, 
It was faid of Eſchylus, «© fublimis uſque ad vitium." . 0 

I. 218. Vtiliumque ſagazx rerum, et divina futuri,] Heinkw 
$s out again here: Horace, as he pretends, is ſhewing how tn- 

came to its perfection 3 whereas he is not talking of tragedy 
general, but of the chorus, and ſhews how it eme to be ber- 
rupted: one of the functions of the chorus was to.comfart-the 
aflifted, which ought to be performed with 90% fred — 
but from giving advice, the poets, in, * * — * 
215 


prophecy 3 as the chorus of Eſchylus 
7e propheſy without miſſion, 2 
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And eloquemet with adh her pomp ati harm, 
Foretold us uſeful and ſententious truthis, | 
As thoſe deliver d by the Delphic god. 


| The firſt tragedians found that ſerious file 
Too grave for their uncultivated age, 


| And fo brought wild and and naked fatyrs in, 


1. 220. Cirnithe qui tragics vilem certavit ob hirtum.] He 
tow ſpeaks of the fatyric poetry of the Greeks ; a fort of poetry 
beten comedy and tragedy : Horace ſtems here to attribute 
the invention of it to Theſpis : „ He whs difputed the prise of 
«t tragedy [oon ng fatires ;** but there are two reaſons a» 
giinſt” this ' opinion: the firit is, we read no where of Theſ- 
jb" fatyife piece; ind the ſecond, that the diſputes for the prise 
of tragic poetry were ot ia fe in Theſpis* time, as Plutarek in- 
forms us iti the Ufe of Solo, Stidas is pofitive that Pratinas wat 
the inventer of ſatites, He lived a few years after the death of 
Thiſpis ; fr id therefore Nkely Horace menüs him, and that th 
poet, aftbr"tizvidy diſputed the prize of tragedy, in a very little 
 Tragics cartnitie eertavit.} The diſputes of the prize of tragic 
poetry were by the poets producing their pleces to be played in 
public it is plain, by this paſſage, that theſe diſputes were mote 
antient than the inventlom of fatires. Ef tn 
-- Ob kite} "Te poet, whe obtamed the pile, had a goat 
for his rewärd ; It being the ufuil facrifice to Bacchus, who pre- 
ited oper tiagedy] and Wide will Kave it tragedy kes its 
Nom this very goat, #payalta, © The foig of the goat." 
1. 42x, Aﬀtetter farytos tmagvit.] Shewed fatyis daked and 
bithobt _ Eat is, bad faryric pieces played, wherein fa- 
un eompöſed che chorus with father Siſenus at their head: 
Detetrius Phalereus fays, No- body can ever form a tragedy, 
28s od : « where- 


% 
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Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit : eo quod . 
Illecebris erat et _ novitate imotandus” 

Spectator, fan@ulqu hers, et 3 et ah 
Verum ita riſores, ita conmendare dicaces 


T i 
„ 4# 


- . | 225 
Con+ 


« wherein raillery and laughter may be introduced; for he 
dic would then write a fatire.”* There is but one remaining of 
all the ſatyric pieces of the antients, which. is the Cyeloy of 
| Euripides, and that is ſufficient to juſtify what Horace bas writ. 
ten of them; he ſays agreftes ſatyros, as Euripides ſaid of the Cy · 
clop, Kixxwrog dypoBira, 

L. 222. ie alper eee lese cm eb He er- 
Jeavoured to bring raillery and pleaſantry into ſatyric pieces, 
without offending the gravity of tragedy : the poet muſt always 
remember he is writing a ſort of tragedy, and have a care of fal- 
ing into mean raillery, which is only excuſable in comedy, 
Tiberius in the Cyclop rallies Ulyſſes, and yet preſerves the gra- 
| vity of tragedy. I know this famous prater, this noble ſprig 
4 of Siſyphus." Horace uſes the word aſper, harp, to expreſi 

its raillery. 

I. 223. Illecebris erat et gratis novitate axcenndus ſpefiatcr.) 
He attributes the origin of ſatires to the audience's defire of no- 
velty : Diomedes and Marius Victorinus have ſaid the fame 
thing. *©* Satyros indurerunt fudendi cauſa, jocandique, ut fimul 
e ſpectator inter res tragicas ſeriaſque, ſatyrorum quoque. jocis et 
44 lufibus delectaretur. The poets however had a more uſeful 
nnd ſpecious pretence for it i tragedy was at firſt only a chorus, 
| - Who ſung the praiſes of Bacchus; actors were afterwards intro- 
- Quced, and ſcenes and acts placed between their ſongs ;_ tragedy 
| "became ſo altered at laſt, that the chorus was almoſt loſt in it, 
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Whoſe motion, words, and ſhape were all a farce, - 
(As oft as decency would give them leave) 


Becauſe the mad ungovernable rout, 
Full of confuſion, and the fumes of wine, 


Lov'd ſuch variety and antic tticks, 


But then they did not wrong themſelves ſo much 


To 


| The people were not for aboliſhing a good old cuſtom ; and the 


poets, in honour of Bacchus, and to give them ſatisfaction, re- 
ſolved to eftabliſh-the antient chorus, and in ſuch an agreeable 


manner, that it ſhould be improved by the addition of pleaſantry ; 


this was the origin of ſatires, mum 
praiſes of Bacchus. 
erer The three 


; R 
1. They offered a ſacrifice, in which there was no want of meat 
_ and wine. 2. They drank chearfully at that feſtival. 3. They 


were for any thing frolicſome and extravagant. 
L. 225. Verum ita riſores, ita conmendare dicaces. ] Tho- 
on thoſe feſtivals the people were diſorderly, their vicious taſtes 


. muſt not be humoured with impudent ſatires; they muſt be 


Half ſerious to correct thoſe vicious taſtes 3 and half pleaſdnt, to 
be ſuited to the feſtival: it may be obſected, how comes it Ho- 


race lays down rules for the ſatyrie pieces of the Greeks 7 of what 
-uſe could theſe rules be to the Romans? In anſwer, Horace 


preſcribed thoſe rules, becauſe the Romans imitated the ſatyrs, 


in their Attellanes,"as in Diomedes, There is a third'ſo?t of 
c Roman playt, called Attellanes, from Attella, a city in Fuſ- 


« cany, where they began, which in their ſubject and-raiflery 


1 are entirely like the ſatyric pieces of the Greeks;z** 'thepnly 


difference deing,/ in the latter, ſatyrs or other ridiculous actors 


F were introduced, as Autolicus, Burris, ete. and in the Attellanes, 
obſcene actors, as Marcus: if Diomedes is not miſtaken, his 


229 #5 n | Per- 
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Convetiier tyres, is tere tels lud 
Ne, quicunque dens, quieunque adhibebftur heros, f 
Migret 


perſenae obſcenae are the fame Horace calls Satyrs j but Voſſius 
mba erate eee] Oſcin or Tuſcan a. 
obſcene perſons being tather in the Mimes than in theAttellanes : 
. by what Horace ſays, it is unqueſtionable that there were ſatires, 

and it is doubtleſs out r 

that verſe, e 

Agite, fugite, quatite ſatyrk. | k 
Perbape, inflead of Tuſcan s ore, the Nota afterwards intro 
dured fatyrs into theſe Attellanes .. This pefluge, to be clears. 
ſhould run thus: In our Attellane plays, we have intiteted . 
4 the ſatyrie tragedics of the Gee 3 but the* the-oogafiant on 
<< which they are played be fil} the ſame, and the people ard 
<< not leſs mad, yet we ooght not to conform to their vicious 
<<. petites ; we eld give them fone of thoſe tiflying and yoige 
© nant ſatires, and meke them paſty ete. being then into tog 
* n. 

L. 238. Ita wertere feria ludo.] This pas fiynifed tur- 
ing ſerious things into gay: playing faryric ſcenes after tragical | 
as in Greece z and Attellanes after tragedies, as in Rome. 7 

L. 227. Ne, quicungque dens, quicunque #dhibevitue 
FG Ie ESed res pryormomocpenyy, 
well as the ſatyric pieces, Diemedes is therefore miſtaken when 
he lays, ©* Satyrich poetry ® with the Greeks 8 thenteicat per- 
% formance, in which the tragic ports have not introduced kin 
<* and heroes, but ſatyre, td rally and be merry,” The r, 
Nl e ict Buriphies Cydep ic UI. 


b, 8. Regali. conuſpefier in ene ner ot e. Tae 
KX wat etiputet;/ hos nn 
manly four tragedies tepreſented, the taft of witicly wie d faryric 
A The four were Pye Ci 
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To make a gods, # berg ar u king, · 
($tript of his golden c and purple obe 
De 


che ſame ſubject, us Ulyſſes, Achilles, Oredes, etc, they had. 
the ſame name, the heroes of the play: the Oreftiade of Eſchylus 
is fo called, to expreſs the four troxedies written an the an- 
tures of Oreſtes. There were alſo Tetralogies, where the four 
pieces were written on different ſubjefts : we read of a Tetzalogie 
of Euripides, which confiſted of four plays, on ſo many different 
fables; as the Medea, the PhiloQetes, the Difys, and the 
\Reapers;z but thoſe that were on the adventures of the 
ſame hero were moſt eſteemed, as being moſt difficult, In the 
frogs of Ariftophanes, Euripides bids Eſchylus rehearſe the firſt: 
ptologue of his Oreftiade. The Romans had no Tetralogies : they 
et e tragedy, nad an Attellane, on the fame hero ; the ſame 
- ater apporred iq $oth 5 for which reaſon Horace carefully recom- 
als u the poet fo to onder it, that the hero-who- was ſeen 
decked in gold and purple, Nuper, in che Gaſt play, the tragedy, 
_ xdight not dwindie in the ſecond, the Attellane, d mie cha- 
acer. - in. weed, the hero in the Antchiene ould keep the 
dle, between the fublime of aragedyy and the meanneſs of 
comedy « the Romans bad fornething ike Tetralogies, Pte 
three playe adted, one after another, on the ſame fubjeft ; the 

arg a real tragedy 3 the ſecond the Atteflane : the third «'Gtirt or 
exode, a kind of farce of one act; they were all afted in thi fame 
dothes, with the fame maſk, and by the ſame aftors ; 4 
 verg alſo the 0 Den W 


Nuper.] 7 that the Came alice played i the At- : 
 tellang, ap played in dhe tragedy ; Plautus tells us as much in the | 
. wologye do his. Menechmes, 5f. Haec urbs Epidawnum et, ate. 
„Ti in ſhall be Fpidampapm, daring this place; hes we | 
<« play another, jt ſhall be another; tus after the Game manger | 
eee 1 
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Migret in obſcuras humili ſermone tabernas, 
Aut, dum vitat humum, nubes et inania captet. 230 
Effutire le ves indigna tragoddia verſus : 
Ut feltis matrona moveri juſſa diebus, - 

4 et FEET 
Jtererſt farri paulum pudibunds protervis, 
Non ego inornata, et dominantix riorkiod bl, 


EIS __ W feriptor amabs: 1 ol a 


* ; *** . * I . 1 
1 gel. W Nec 
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C 3 F 
bee e old one, ſometimes a ' beggars. ſometimes a 


« Rias.“ etc. St. Jerome has fine oompariſan on this chanziat 
: ' of ana 2ogts indbeifinnciat ee „ S085 hits big 0 br pods | 
I., 229. Migret in obſcura humili ſermone tibernas. ] The 
Tabernaria were ſo called, becauſe there ware taverns en the 
tage 4, Feſtus ſays them, (Viria excellentibus bs miles per- 
«© mixti, ut ſunt plagiarii.ſervi. cauponae- % Reogile of :quality 


_ were; jumbled in them with the rabble, The dialogue was low. 
Voſſius pretends Playtug! Amphytrion is one af cheſe pieces, in 
Which neither gods nor heroes. were eyer intredaged 3 for Horace 


days, We hero of the, Attellane ought. wot.to jeakate the war 


' Janguage of the tavern piece. 


LI. 231. Effutire leves indigna — * 5 e 
of the Attellane, which, was in ſuch eſteem, that thoſe who 


in it were not ranked with the comedians; when they play- 
NN er rae to unmaſk. on the age; ag the others. 
were t they did not loſe their pay, and were allowed to lift in the 
armies ; Sbartere mem end Tow verſes were te ym ut 
and honourable a poem as the Rttellane. 
L. 232. Ut ſeſtis matrona novert jah diebus.J An ximirable 
he eee eee 


— 


| 
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Deſcend to a mechanic dlalect, 
Nor, to avoid ſuch meanneſs, ſoaring high 
With empty ſound, and airy notions fly; 
For, tragedy ſhould bluſh as much to ſtoop 
To the low mimic follies of a farce, | 
As a grave matron would, to dance with girls : 
You muſt not think that a fatyric ſtile 
Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſh words, 


Or 


4a they ſhould wks ſawcy and impudent like common 
fatyts, not ſolemn and reſerved like Stoics, but gay and pleaſant : 
ina word, an Attellabe ſhould imitate a modeſt woman, who 
dee not make profefflon of dancing, yet datices on feftival days, 
in obedience” to religion and cuſtom. Buripides fatires in the 
Cyclop are Juſt ſoch 46 Horace deſcrides them, nd keep the 
mean he reconiniends.” 

Matrona moveri jufſa.] Young women were commonly choſen 
for the dances in honour of the gods. Married women danced on 
the feaſt of the great goddeſs, 1 oe 0306 76 
Horace uſes the word jufſ#, 

L. 234. Non ego inornata, eee eee blew, ver · 
baque;] - A poet who writes Attellanes ſhould not netzlect his 


- ſtile, nor give every thing its name without a turn: Domi- 


<< nantia verba, proper names; he calls them reigning,» becauſe 
they are properly maſters of the things they ſignify ; the Greeks 
temed them Köper, maſter, In Euripides“ Cyclop, Silenus, 
ſpeaking to Ulyſſes and bis companions, ſays, . Now you have 
got young Helen again, have not you all careſſed her a little, 
*© fince ſhe loves ſo much to change her huſband ?”” which is 
modeſt for a Silenus in his cups: Horace would correct the licen- 
tivuſneſs of the fatyrie pieces of his time. 


'L: 235. Satyrorum ſrriptor. ] If I were to write ſatires for- 


. pieces. 
= L. 236, 
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Nec fic enitar tragico differre cori. 
Ut nihil interſit, Dayuſne laquatur, et audax 
Pythias, emuncio lugrata Simone mlentum:m 
An cuſtos ſammuſque Dei Silenus alumni. 
Ex noto fitum carmen ſequar x: ut hi quivis 340 
Auſus idem. tantum ſeries juncturaque pallet z 
Tantum de medio ſumtis accedit honoris. 


s.) 


Silvis 


I. 236. Nee fic eniter tragico differre anleri. The ſatyzjc 
pieces Hhould keep the exaRt mean between the tragic and the 
comic ftile ; but the poet ſhould not be.alyraps fo afraid.of the w 
pic, as to wake Silenus, in an Attellane, wk like a fookmay.jn a 
comedy : . N 1 


Tragico colori.] He take the metaphge. from. painting, an 
rr tragedy pul 
de preſerved in the Axtellangs, ent 
I. 237+ Nr er, ot e Bythias.} Denn = 
| 2 footman in Menander's and Tereyce's gomedies- | Ppibies': 

6 — who cheated old Simen of 
' his money. Home, ſpeakiog'of dee le, yſcs a comic 
term, — Cinmee 4 — rbinehe wager mY 
6 argentd fever.” | Do ian tf we ht: 

L. 239- An cuſtes furutalyue dei Ges- [A che ante 
repreſent $ilenus 2s a wrinkled e aan, d, and flat aor'd, 
"with a long beard; they make him governor, end folter-father 
of Bacchus. Orpheus begins hie bye him 1 
"x" me, thou veiterable folter-father of hesch. . 
1. 240. Ex noto fictum carmen ſequar. ] The Attellane poet 


33 yell 3 the comic, invented their fubjeRt us they pleaſed, He 


i 
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or the conſoutidig of your characters. 
Begin with truth, then give invention ſcope, , .. 
And if your ſtile. be natural and Ü hb. 
All men will try, and hope to write & well; 
And, not without much pains, de undecely'd; +» 
o much good method and connedtion may j 
Improve the common and the plineſt things. 
A fir 


1 and ſays, ne Ga tage 
of his Attellane, as well as his tragedy, from ſome known ftory, 
as there ought to be no difference in this between a tragedy and 
ne. myo took the ftory of his Cyclop from the 
Ovyiles; 

L. ah. U dn quivis det lan ſudet multum, fruſtraque 


Iiborer;} It i difficult to obſerve nature and verifimility in in- | 


denied forte; , difheile ef proprie communis dicere,” The 
ſubject, taken from a known ftory, appears ſo natural, that every 
ene believes he could do as much himſelf, 


I. 242. Tantum ſeries juncturaque pollet.] Horace is talking 


of the diſpoſition of the ſubject, and affirms, that when « ſubject 
taken from a known Rory ſuch as Ulyſſes, Qreftes, etc. is well 
- concerted, and well.adjuſted, it deceives all the world, who think 
nothing ſo eaſy 3 whereas in truth, as Quintilian ſays of eloquence, 
nothing is harder, than what every one imagines he could have 
done himſelf z the poet invents incidents, but applies them to a 
known ſtory ; of which be makes one probable whole, by that 
' ngenious connection Horace calls jundFuram, | * 

I. 243. Tantum de medio ſumtis accedit honoris] So many 


"harris ure there in known ſubjects. De medio ſumta, ſub- 
zee that are in every one's hands, ſuch as the adventures of 


Ulyſſes, . dn of bis Cyclop. 
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*Slvis dede di caveant, me jadice, faunt, 

Ne velut innati triviis, ac pene forenſes, 4347 
Aut nimium teneris juveneatur verſibus unqum, 

Aut immunda crepent, ignominioſaque did. 

Offendentur enim, quibus eſt equus, et pater, et res; 


; + | 
ACE mot 1232” ew 


IL. 244. Silvis deducti caveant, me judice, fauni.] The poets 
. that the ſatri and fauns were the 
inhabitants of the woods. 

I. 245. Nec velut innati triviis, ac pene forenſes, aut nimium.] 
The two extremities be recommends to them to avoid, not to 
make their ſatyrs too polite, nor too rude ; politeneſs and bru- 
© tality reign in cities, in the country e which is the 
mean between brutality and politeneſs. 

L. 246. Nimium teneris jnvenentur 0 Horace hu 
coined the word juvenari, to expreſs the Greek word ta. 
tofau, „ juveneſcere, to grow young.”  Satyrs ſhould not ſay 
things too ſoft and tender 3 ſuch as young men ſay in cities when 
they make love; this would be too polite for them: Evripidey 
has fallen into this fault in his Cyclop, vomit 2 oy 
tween the third and fourth acts: | 


act Happy the man who gives a looſe to joy, 
Near the pure ſpring where grows the lovely vine, 
And in his boſom hugs a beauteous nymph, 
Happy the man, with effences perfum'd, TE: 
75 That in his arms à charming maid enfolds, br 
As ſoft and wanton as ſhe's fair, 15 - 


All Puripider care to wix ſome e weeks hav en teh, 1 


draſtadlfer, to bug under his arm-pits,"” does not take fb! 


en. but that Wer 
tyr. 
Ty 247. Aut immunda crepent.] They mnt ant talk 
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A fatyr, that comes ſtaring from the woods, * 
Muſt not at firſt ſpeak like an orator ; dei FA 
But, though his language ſhould not be refin'd, © 
It muſt not be obſcene, and impudent ; © 


Tbe better ſort abhors ſcurrility, | \ 


And 


44 2 rene ö 

ſcenely, like town rakes: Euripides ſatyrs are very modeſt, 

Virgil has alſo abſerved this precept, in his fixth eclogue, where 

he makes Silenus ſay, 

 _ Carmina, We 
HFuic allud mercedis erit. 


Ae ben end if 20; the verldd d fie you'd dad e 


© her, the nymph Aecgle, the ſhall have another reward. A_ | 


wanton thing cannot be ſaid with more modeſty. Where there 
u nat this decency, the pieces are Mimes, and no Attellanes. 


Cicero writes to Papyrius, who had rallied him a little too cyni- 


ally,.** I now come to your raillery, wherein, after the poet 
« Accius* Ocnomaus, you have played not the true Attellane, as 
« was heretofore the cuſtom, but the true Mime, as is the cuſtom 

« now-a-days.” This paſſage in the ninth book, epiſtle the 
firteenth, has been ill interpreted. Cicero complains that the 
poets of his time, in their Attellane pieces, fell into the obſcenity 
of the Mimes. The eivil war had introduced this abuſe, which 


. Horace would have reformed. | 
Ignominiofaque difta.] I have rendered it rude affronts. $a 
tyrs ſhould not be guilty of the foul language which is in towns, | 


Euripides ſatyrs ſay nothing rude to Ulyſſes. 


I. 248- Quibus eft equus, et pater, et res. ] % Quibus eſt equus, * | 


„ Thoſe who have a horſe kept at the public expence; the 
knight. „ Quibus eſt pater, Thoſe who have fathers ;”* the 


nobles, the Patricians. Quibus eſt res, Thoſe that have 


wealth,“ and are neither knights nor nobles, 
Q 3 L. 243, 
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Nec, fi quid fricti ciceris probat et nucis emtor, 

Aequis accipiunt animis, donantve corona. 259 

Syllaba longa breyi ſubjecta, yocatur iambus, 

Pes citus: unde etiam trimetris adcreſcere juſlit 

Nomen iambeis, cum ſenos redderit ĩctus, 

Primus ad extremum ſimilis ibi. non ita pridem, 

Tardior ut paulo graviorque veniret ad aures, 255 

Spondeos ſtabiles in jura paterna recepit 

Commodus et patiens ; non ut de ſede ſecunda 
wo Cederet 


1. 249. Nee, H quid frieti icerie ptobat et uch emtor.] 
He who buys fried peaſe, or fried nuts meaning the populace, 
who uſed to buy them at Rome, 

I. 251. Syllaba longa brevi fubjeRta.} He cbmes now to 
E He bad r 
Both verſe. 

L. 252. pes citus.] The iambic is oe hort, und one long; 
| the ſhort foot being firſt occaſions its ſwiftgeſs, Tefidifints has 
thus explained it in iambic verſe, 5 


Adeſto iambe praepes et tui tenax 
Vigoris, adde concitum celer pedem. 


——— 2 
ſenos.] Though the iambic verſe conſiſts of fix feet, yet it is 
called Trimetre, on account of its ſwiftneſs ; two feet being 
e in ſcanning it. The ſhort feet make it ſo eaſſ 
| inſtead of meaſuring this verſe into fix feet, 


44 f Viam' 1 1 
it it meaſured into three, AS 1 
Adeſt 122 Fes 


Jogts 
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And often cenſures what the rabble likes. 
— —„— — — — — 
— — — — — 


Un- 


|  Jogatis per dipodiam binis pedibus ter fetitur, Victorinus. 
I. 254. Primus ad extremum fimilis fibi.] The firſt lambie 
was equal and alike from one end to the other z that is; it was 
all compoſed of iambics, without the mixtare of any other foot. 

L. 255. Tardior ut paulo graviorque veniret ad aures.} The 
| ports mingled (yondevs to correlt the foſtneb, of labia, 43 more 
agreeable to the gravity and majeſty of tragedy, —_ 

L. 256. Spondeos ſtabiles.] Me calls them fable, — 
of two long feet, a ſupport to one another, whereas the lambie 
limps. 

L. 257. Non ut de ſede ſecunda crederet aut quarta ſocialiter. ] 
The iambic only yields to the ſpondee the odd places in tragedy, 
as the Giſt, third, and fifth foot. 2 


pPlained this in his little treatiſe. : y 
A 


At huj cothurnis regios aftus levaat, . 
* Nut thoſe who take the buſkins to repreſent the adventures of 
2 that their ftile may the better anſwer their royal pomp, 
« make uſe of majeſtic ſounds, but keep however this law in- 


| & yiolable z let the ſecond, fourth, and laſt foot be iambic."* 
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Coderet aut quarta ſoeialiter. hic et in Acci 
Nobilibus trimetris apparet rarus, et Enni. | 
In ſcenam miſſus magno cum pondere verſus, 260 
Aut operae celeris nimium, curaque carentis, 
Aut ignoratae premit artis crimine turpi ; 
Non quivis videt immodulata poemata judex : 
Et data Romanis venia eſt indigna poetis. | 
Idcircone 
. noble. It is gin the Tri- 
metre meaſure, the ſecond foot being an jambic, The come 
poets, to diſguiſe their verſe, and bring it near to common. diſ» 
courſe, invented the tragic order, and put ſpondees in the even 
places, where the tragic poets admit of the iambic only; were 
there no other difference but this of number, it would give e 
antients a great advantage over us, who have but one fort of yer 
for comedy and tragedy. Though the words are different, the. I 
numbers are the ſame, Mr. Dacier is ſpeaking of his country- , 
men the French; the Engliſh have never, or very ſeldom, ob. 
ſerved meaſure in their comedies, which are written in proſe, 
their tragedies in verſe : and in this difference the ancients have 
not the ſame advantage over the Engliſh poets, as they hare over 
the French, 
L. n58. veclelſter, ] As affoclates, ieee 
in common. 

L. 289. Hie et in Acci nobilibus trimetris, apparet rarus, et 
Enni.] It is ridiculous to think bic here means the pure jambic, | 
and that Horace would praiſe Accius and Ennius for making uſe © 
of itz the pure tambic being condemned in tragedy.” He blames : 
Ennivs' and Accius for netzlecting the mixture of ſpondees and _ | 
jambics, and making hard and heavy verſes, 3 4 placing the 


ſpondecs, neee 5 — Th 1 
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„ f 75 n FEE. . 
Vapolilh'd verſes paſs with many men, 


And Rome is too indulgent in that point; 
But 


js ad frouy, in wy opinion. Volfive is mitlakes in eau 
bie here to be bie loci. 

L. 260. In ſcenam miſſus magno cum pondere verſus. ]. Hein- _ 
Bus did not underſtand the meaning of this paſſage, Inſtead of _ 
miſſor, we muſt read miſſus, according to Theodorus Marciliug* | 
| on. | Horace continues to cehfure Ennivs and Accius, and _. 
fas Kitt their vetſes ve puſhed upon the ftage with great weight.” ' 
Their verſes were full of ſpondees, which made them ſo heavy _ 
they could not walk of themſelves, and were puſhed on. 

L. 262, Premit artis crimine turvi.] Servius on the fifth 
book of the Acneis, quotes this verſe out of Hotace, _ | 


e bs ne dend es lud Uh; rc 


„re e 6 eee 
vius is not miſtaken, this verſe may follow immediately after ans 
1gnoratas, etc, and we may thence infer, that this piece of the 
art of poetry is not entire, but that ſeveral verſes are loſt. {06-3 
7 however, think this verſe is Horace's.. _ 

L. 263. Non quivis videt immodulata poemata judex.] fury i: 
one does not underſtand the number and cadence of verſe, and the 
poets therefore meet with a fooliſh indulgence. „He mean, Acei- 


* 


us, Engius, and others, acquired their reputation at a cheap tate, 


| We world bald more kind thas jult is them, 
| O 4 . 2654 
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Ldcircons m0. —— an omnes 265 
Viſuros peccata putem mea; tutus, et intra 
1 : Spem veniae cautus? vitavi denique culpam, * 
Non laudem merui. vos exemplaria Graeca 
; Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurna. 
At noftri proayt Platltice et hanmweret/ * 43270 
Laudavere ſales; nimium patienter utramque; - 
Ne dicam ſtulte, mirati ; fi modo ego et vos 


1. 263. Ideircone vager, ſcribumgue licenter 2] - Indulgence 
- makes poets negligent 3 wagari, Wanne. 
rr 
1. 266. Tam, ot —— ie, 
ere. By ſecuring myſelf, and taking ptecnntions, 
T1659 without expecting a pardon z** the word intra always denotes, 
that we remain on this ſide. Florus ſays, that the ation of 
. vun 
without glory. 
I. 267. Vitavi denique culpam, non Fl e. He 
who writes regnlarly avoids blame, but does not deſerve praiſe. 
nr 


| —— pothurns verſats mans. ] Forge 
0 eee eee ee e 

Vi avoiding faults only, but to thoſe who aim at perfection, 

- which is no where to be found, e e e 
\Thus-Terentianus, ; 


27 dure Hem * —— 


5 * How moch might I, whoam an African, W of 
mY Ne ne 6—— 
4% art 
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But then, to write at » looſe rambling rate, 

In hope the world will wink at all our faults, 
Is ſuch a raſh, ill-grounded confidence, 
Conſider vell the Greek originals, 


Read them by day, and nnn 
But Plautus was admir'd in former time, 


With too much patience, not to call it worſe, 
Seng hou ; His 


| i at of poetry." Horace recommends the Greek originals, 
Homer and Plato for the characters and the paſſions ; Sophocles, 

Euripides, etc, for tragedy 3 and Ariſtophanes for comedy. 
TL. 20. At noftri proavi Plautinos et numeros et laudavere 
len.] Some pretend that Horace, being the ſan of a freed - man, 
could not ſay, © Noftri proavi, our fore-fathers ; and that it 
ſhould be ©* veſtri proavi, your fore-fathers ;** others allegs, that 
| ſpeaking of the Romans in general, he might ſay our z whereas, 
in truth, Horace is not ſpeaking himſelf, but the Piſos or the 
Romans, who, upon his ſaying, Vos exemplaria Graeca,” an- 
ſwer him, Why do you turn us over to the Greeks, have not 
4. e eee eee e og 

« ſantry?ꝰ 

L., at. — utrumqve, as dicam Quite, mi- 
iti. ] - Horace's reply to the Piſas ; Yes, your! anceſtors did 
* admige the pleaſantry and verſe of Plautus, but they were too 
| 4 good-natured- in it, not to fay too fooliſb. It js certain, 
Plautus is by no means nice in his verſes; which are for that 
reaſon called; Numeros innumeros, numbers without numbers, 
in the epitaph he made on himſelf. It is certain alſo, that his 
| pheaſagtry is often too flat, mean, and extravagant, 2s it is fome- 
— — 6 
7 
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Scimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere dicto 3 
Legitimumque ſonum digitis callemus, et aure. 


Ignotum tragicae genus inveniſſe Camenae 275 
Dicitur, et plauſtri vexiſſe poemata Theſpls, | 
Quaecanerent agerentque PII aecibus wa, 


| 


railery. Horace does not here oppoſe Cicero's judgment in this 
particular, but condemns the ignorance of thoſe who thought 
Plautus excelled alike in every thing. Mrs. Dacier has handel 
this matter in ber preface to three of Plautus' comedles. 
L. 274. Legitimumque ſonum.] He call a regular mes ſure 
and harmony, a lawful ſound, He has ſaid W e 1 5 3 
mum porma. ' 
" Digitis eallemus, et aurk.] Thoſe who have n 
eate ear, When they hear good verſe, beat time with their nge 
or feet, like muſicians. Terentianus, „% Quam pollicis . 
« re, etc. The maſters of the art are wont to mark the cn 
4% gence by ſtriking with the foot or finger. The beating time 
with the foot is moſt antient; that with the hand was 4:5 ag 
in Javenal's time. For, ſays his commentator on that verſe of 
his, * Audiat ille teftarum crepitus, They beat time with ſbelle, 
4% like our Caftanets, when the Pantomimes danced; -+the ma- 
«© gers of the chorus not beating then with their hand.. 
I. 275. Ignotum tragicac genus inveniſſe Cametiae acer 8 
- Having treated fully of tragedy, he comes in the next place to 
comedy, which was a long time comprited under the generil hame jr. 
of tragedy. There were ſeveral tragic and/comic poets befoteTheſ- 
pis, but becauſe he was the firſt that made alterations of the drams, 
| and teduced it to form, he is looked upon as the inventor of dra- 
math pet 3 trago before rente time was only» pare of 


W 
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| His harſh, unequal verſe, was mulic then. 164 £4 *8 


When Theſpis firſt expos'd the tragic muſe, 
Rude were the actors, and a cart the ſcene, | 
Where ghaſtly faces, ſtain'd with lees of wine, 
Frighted the children, and amus'd the cond ; 
This 


wel Cie ate ects tt ad the 
praiſe of Bacchus, Plato writes in his Minos, «Tragedy is very _ 
« antient, it was not begun by Theſpis and Phrynicus,“ etc, 
L. 276. Et plauftris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis, quae canerent a- 
terentque peruncti faecibus ora.] Some learned men have ima- 
ee e e e eee e | 
the antient tragedy, The firſt is bis carrying his actors about in a 
cart, whereas they before this ſung any where, and any how, as «_ 
N The other is his ſmearing of them with lees of _ 
vine, whereas before” they played without doing any thing to 
their faces,” The chief alteration of all is omitted by theſe com- 
mentators; Which is Theſpis* throwing in an actor among the 
chorus, to eaſe them, and give them a breathing time; which 
ator - rehearſed an adventure of ſome illuftrious perſon, which 
rchearſal and adventure gave riſe to the fable and perſons of the 
drama g wherefore he ſays, © quae canerent agerentque. They 
ſung and ated ; they ſung the chorus, they acted the actor. This 
addition of one actor was doubtleſs very entertaining to the people, 
who before had been only uſed to hear the chorus. See the fourth 
chapter of Ariſtotle's art of poetry. Theſe actors playing in a 
cart à ſort of droll pieces; full of ſcandal, gave occafion to a 
W — for „de rails, * 
> 1 | L. 2 
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Poſt hune pecſonae pallaegde repertor honeſae 
Aeſchylus, et modicis inflravit pulpita tignis, OT 
Et docuit . loqui, pique cothurno. 280 
Succeſſit vetus his comoedia, non fine multa | 

Laude : ſed in vitium libertas excidit, et vim 


Dignam 


L. 278. Poſt bunc perfonae pallaeque repertor honeftae Aeſ- 
chylus.] Theſpis' alterations put Eſcbylus upon making more 
conßderable ones, He brought out his aQors with vitards ; for 
perſonae here is a biard, and not a perſon. He dreſſed them in 
robes with trains; he put the buſkin on them, and Inſtead of 
2 cart built a ſtage for them, changing the file from burleſque to 
| grave and ſerious. 1 wonder Horace makes no mention of far« 
ther ons of his of greater conſequence 3 for Ariftotle tell 
| us, he added another actor to Theſpis“, that be leſſened the ſongs 
of the chorus, and invented a principal part, It is frange that 
Horace ſhould not mention that improvement, and as ſtrange that 
Ariftotle does not mention theſe alterations of Horgee, in Eſchy- 
luz” pieces, from thoſe of Theſpis. The poet is lefs  excuſable 
than the philoſopher, for that the latter ſpeaks of the moſt in 

c. 

— What Laertius calls gexze, a robe with a train: 
1 279. Inftravit pulpita tignis.] Pulpictam, the ſtage. 

L. 28t, Succeſſit vetus his comoedia.] Heinſius pretends theſe 
four verſes ſhould come after the 250th, where Horace ſpeaks of 
ſatires, to which he affirms the old comedy ſucceeded. But this 
is their true place. Where Horace ſays, the old comedy ſucceed- 
ed Theſpis and Eſchylus' plays, be does not mean that there 
were no tragic poets after them, gor would he have it underſtood, 
-that the old comedy owed its origin to tragedy. His deſign is to 
ſhew us that comedy was cultivated, after tragedy had arrived to 
« degree of perfection, which is alſo Ariftte's opinion. % Co- 

40 mes, 
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This Aeſchylus, with indignation, ſau. 

And built a ſtage, ſound out a decent dreſs, 
Brought vizards in, a civiller diſguiſe, 

And taught men how to ſpeak, and how to ad. 
Next comedy appear'd with great applauſe, 
Till her licentious and abulive tongue 


Waken'd 


« medy, ſays he, — from the beginning, as tra- 
« gedy was, etc. After the grave and ſerious part of the firſt tra- 
_ gedies was ſeparated from the comic, the poets ſtuek tothe former, 
| 22 the latter. ; Aſter tragedy was arrived at petfection, 


ts began to cultivate comedy even in Eſchylus* time, as 


: 44 lonides, Magnets, and Phormus, with ſucceſs. And ſoon 
| after Efchylus“ death, comedy alſo arrived to perfection in the 
| works of Cratinus, Plato, Epicharmes, Crates, Eupolis, Ari- 


Kophanes, who were contemporaries, Wherefore Horace had 


© reaſon to lay, e Fucteſſit vetus his comoedia,” Marcus Anto- 
- _nitius tells us in the eleventh book, ** Aﬀer tragedy the old 
comedy appeared.” Dots Marcus Antonius wean the faty- 
ne ttagedy ? It would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe it. For it js ca- 
_ by to prove, that the old comidy came before the ſatyric pieces. 


| Monſieur Boileav in bis poetry Peaks of this matter, 


ole "1 To the ſucteſs of the firſt tragic ſhow, | 
Tb old comedy in Greece its birth did owe, 


3 as Horace does, comedy was cultivated after tragedy | 


Vn perſect. 
I. 282. Sed in vitiuty libertss exeidit.] The old comedy was 


| pr two ſorts 3 that which was properly ſo called, in which was 
no fable, the poets reproved vice openly, and ſpared neither eiti- 
i {RIG whoſe names, and even the Ukenefs of their 


faces, they brought on the fiage. Rut when Lyſander had made 


E and changed the poor * 


- 
1 
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Dignam lege regi: lex eſt accepta, choruſque 
Turpiter obticuit, fublato jure nocendi. 


Nil intentatum noſtri liquere poetae, 285 


3 


Nec minimum meruere decus, veſtigi cee. | 
Auſi deſerere, et celebibe domeſtica fadta, 

Vel qui praetextas, vel qui docuere togatas. 

Nee 


demoeracy into an ariſtocraey, potting it into the hands of the 
thirty tyrants, ſuch a liberty, which was not compatible with ty. 
ranny, diſpleaſed, and the poets were forbidden to name thoſe 
whoſe actions they repreſented, ' Fititious names were then 
uſed,-but the characters ſo well painted, that the perſons could 
not be miſtaken. This was called the middle comedy, which 
laſted till Alexander's time, who, having made himſelf maſter” 
of Greece, reftrained the licentiouſneſs it had, by degrees, come 
to. This gave riſe to the new comedy, being an imitation'ef © 
common life, with feigned hories and ſuppolititious names, wer” 
race ſpeaks of the laſt change. I 
Et vim] Vn, the force; for the ſharpneſs, the ſcandal,” Aol 
L. 284. Choruſque turpiter obtieuit, ſublato jure nocendi.} * 
He does not ſpeak of the reformation made in the old comedy. 
For there was a chorus in the middle z but of the law againſt che 
poets of the latter, who being forbidden to fall on the vices of 
their fellow -citizens, and expoſing them perſonally on the ſtage, 
ſupprefſed the chorus, which was applied particularly to thag © 
uſe, as appears in the Parabaſus of Ariſtophanes chorufes, where 
the poet digreſſes to talk of himſelf, or the public ; which node 
being allowed afterwards in the new comedy, there was no chorus 
in it, 286 may be ſeen in Menander's plays, . As there is no chorus 
in Terence's and Plautus' of the ſame kind with the new comedy, 
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Waken'd the magiſtrates coerſive pow r. 
And forc'd it to ſuppreſs her inſolence. 


Our writers have attempted ev'ry way, 
And they deſerve our praiſe, whoſe daring muſe 
Diſdain'd to be beholden to the Greeks, _ 
And found fit ſubjects for her verſe at home. 
. 8 * 


they are purely moral; every thing is feigned, both ſubjects and 
names, the flutes filled up the intervals between the acts. | 
Turpitur obticuit.] Shamefully filent, to avoid the puniſh. 


ment inflicted by the new law. Horace looks on this reſtraint 


av a ſort of difgrace, for turpiter does not relate to nocends.. - 
IL. 285; Nil intentatum noftri liquere poetae.] Horace hav- 


like Ariftophanes* comedies. 
L. 286. Veſtigia Graeca avſi deſerere, et celebrare domeſtica 
facta.] The Latin poets at firſt tranſlated Greek plays, called 


Palliatas from thenee, the ſubje& of the ftory being Greek ; they 


afterwards invented ſtories of their own, which Horace terms, 
% Domeſtics facta, domeſtic adventures.” 

L. 288. Vel qui praetextas, vel qui docuere togatas.] One of 
the moſt difficult paſſages in Horacez and the main difficulty con- 


fiſts in knowing, whether Horace does not mean tragedy by prae- 


textas, and comedy by tegatat; or whether he ſpeaks oply of the 
different kinds of eomedy, which laſt is the only true interpreta- 
tion. Feſtus writes. Togatarum duplex eſt genus, practexta- 


rum hominum' faſtigia quae fic appellantur, quod togis practex+ - 


*5 tiorompublicam adminiſtrarent; Tabernarium, quia homini- 
11 | te bus 


ing ſpoke of the changes that happened in three kinds of Greek. | 
comedy, adds, the Latin poets tried all three, that is, they take 
in the gall of the old comedy, and the pleaſantry of the middle, 
in their imitations of the new. The Attellanes had choruſes 


— * 
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Nec virtute foret clariſve potentius armis, 
Quam lingua, Latium, fi non offenderet unum- 299 


quemque poetarum limae labor, et mor. vos, 0 
Fompillus 


« bus excellentibus etiam humiles permixti."”* Togete is the 
genus which comprehends the two kinds of Roman comedies z 
practexta is one of the ſpecies comptehendef- under the genus, 
wherefore they are here rogatae, and conſequently comedics and 
not tragedies ; fince tragedies were never called tegatae. As the 
cotbedies, whoſe tories were taken from the Oreek, were called 
Palliatae; ſo the comedies, whoſe ſtoriez were Roman, were 
* togatae : a general name given thoſe Roman plays, becauſe 

e tega was the habit of the Romans, as the pallium was that of 
the Greeks. There were two kinds of this tegarec, and theſe 
two kinds ſubdivided into two other, each of which bad a name 
given it according to its ſubje and actors. Thoſe comedies, whoſe 
ſubjocts were grave, and their actors repreſented the chief perſon 
in the ſtate, were called practextae, from the habit prac/exta wore 
dy the magiſtrates, the robe edged with purple 3 thoſe that were 
lefs grave, and repreſented inferior perſons, were termed tagazee, 
Meliſſos invented a third ſort, Trabeates, from their repreſent- 
ing ſoldiers and knights, whoſe habit was called Trabe. The 
| comedies below theſe, repreſenting the actions of thermeaner peo- 
ple, were termed taberiaria. There are nont of theſe plays ex- 
tant, neither the Sraetextae nor togaras, There were posts for 
each kind, as Afranius Titinius and Quintius-Atta, who wrote 
togatar ; and Pacuvius and Actius, who wrote the proctextoe. 
The former were reckoned true comic poets, as Horace ſays in the 
firſt epiſtle of the ſecand bok xk. 


He afterwards places eee ee een 
Accius wrote the plays called prueteutue, cbmediet of x more ſe- 


rious caft. Dre Tra- 
rr „ gacdiao 
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Nor ſhould we be leſs famous for our wit, 
Than for the force of our viRorious arms; . 
But that the time and care, that are requir d 

x To 


« ern Hy N ONES wm. of 
*« gaedise ſeriptores Accius atque Pacuvius clariffimi ;** and 
conſequently theſe Practextac have been thought to be tragedies z 
but they were nat called tragic poets for their Praetextae, but for 
tragedies written by them. Pacuvius wrote Anchyſes, Anti- 
ops, etc. Accius, Achilles, Aegiſtheus, Alcefte, etc. which 
were real tragedies. The Praetextae pieces of Pacuvius were Pau- 
lus, Tunicularia ; and. Accius*', Brutus and Decius. Their 
names ſhew they were ſerious pieces that came very near tragedy 3 
though they were in effect true comedy: they treated of true 
facts, mixing the gay and the ſerious together. In a letter of 
Pollios* to Cicero, book x. we learn, that the queſtor Balbus, a 
very inſolent man, had cauſed a Praetextae play to be repreſented 
at Cadix, the ſtory of which was his journey to Lentulus, to per- 
ſuade him to embrace Caeſar's party; and when he ſaw it played 


| he wept, being touched at the remembrance of his great actions. 


„ Ludis practextam de ſuo itinere ad Lentulum Proconſulem 
« ſollicitandum poſuit, et quidem cum ageretur flevit, memoria 
„ rerum geſtarum commotus. Theſe Praetextae pieces had 
neither the majeſty nor dignity of the tragedy. 
| Docuere.} They teach 3 a term affected by the poets, who 
rote for the ſtage, and were called teachers, Aden, which 
ſhews rn 
ſtruct. * 
L. 290. Quam to ] By his tongue, a; by lis writ- 
ings, He ſpeaks particularly of theatrical pieces, and — 
that through the haſte and negligence of the comic poets, come 


dy had never arrived to its perfection. Quintilian ſays to the 


* 


ſame. purpoſe; ** In comoedia maxime claudicamus, We are 

« very weak in comedy. 
L. 291. Limae labor, et mora, ] The trouble of correcting z 
limae labor, anſwers to multa litura, in the ſecond verſe after 
A this, 


2 r 
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Pompilius ſanguis, carmen reprendite, quod non 
Multa dies et multa litura coercuit, atquẽ 
Perſectum decies non caſtigavit ad unguem. 


Ingenium miſera quia fortunatius arte 295 
Credit, et excludit ſanos Helicone poetas * 
Democritus 3. bona pars non ungues ponere curat, 
Non barbam : ſecreta petit loca, balnea vitat. 
Nanciſcetur enim pretium nomenque 3 
Si tribus Anticytis caput inſanabile, aden | EI 
Tonſori Licino ann. 6 ego les, 4 
e Qui 


this, and the patience to keep a work a long time by one, with - 
out publiſhing it; mora to multa dies. 

L. 293. Carmen reprendite, quod non multa dies et multa 
litura.] Horace here paſſes ſentence on an infinite number of 
writings ; for every thing that is not well correfted is condemned 
as impetfect. Horace was continually cotrecting his verſes, 
6 Seriptorum quaeque retexens,”* Sat. iii. book iI. 

L. 294. Perfectum decies non caſtigavit ad unguem.] A me- 


tephor taken from thoſe that work in marble, in wood, etc, 


who run their nail over their works, to-ſee whether it is ſmooth 
or not; the Greeks called it iber upon which there is 4 


. fine ſaying of Polycletes, Xaxtxdru r d 76-tpyov brav ty 35K 
Sanig yerrraus The difficulteſt part of the work is, When 


«© there is nothing to be done but to run the nail over it.“ The 


Greeks had a proverb, Fo xoc; to expreſs'a R 
© It has paſt the nail.“ 


L. 295. 3 r er 


* 
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To overlook, and file; und poliſm well, 


Democritus was ſo in love with wit, 

And ſome mens natural impulſe to write, 
That he deſpis'd the help of art and rules, : 
And thought none poets till their braläs were crack'd 1 
And this bath ſo intoxicated ſome, 
That, to appear incorrigibly mad, 
' They cleanlineſs, and company, renounce 
For lunacy beyond the cure of art, 5 
With a long beard, and ten long dirty nails, 
Pak current for Apollo's livery. 

i o my 


tos maintained that art was uſeleſs in poetry, and that it ſbould 
come all from fury and eathufiaſm. Cicero in the firſt book de 
dvingtione, ©* Negat enim ſine furore Democritus quemquam 
« poetam magnum eſſe poſſe.”* - Socrates is of dhe ſame opinion 
in Ion. This being miſtaken, abundance of people in Horace's 
time affected a ſlovenly sit and retirement, to be thought poets.” 
Miſera arte.] A miſerable art, in Democritus ſenſe. | 
L. 299. Nanciſcetur enim pretium nomenque poetae.] Ho- 
race ſays it with indignatian, in as much as ill poets ran away ' 

with the reputation and reward, only due to the great ones. 
L;73-0. Si tribus Anticyris. ] Strabo mentions but two Anti- 
tyres, where hellebore grew. Horace makes three, to give the 
preater idea of the madneſs he ſpeaks of, not to be cared by the 
hellebore of three Anticyres, if there had been ſo many, 
* 301. Tonſori Licino.] Licinus, a famous barber, whom 
P 2. Auguſtus 
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Qui purgor bilem ſub verni-temporis horamm 0 
Non alius faceret meliora poemata : verum K 
Nil tanti eſt. ergo fungar n, acutum | Bl 

; A 
——_ quae 4 valet, exſors owe ranch 309 1 
Munus et officium, nil ribevs ipſe . Yi 
a. eb. B35E) 2464. 4&8 þ T 

Unde parentur opes; quid alat formetque poetam; 
Quid deceat, quid non; quo virtus, quo ferat error, A 
V 

Scribendi recte, ſapere eſt et principium et fons. 

Rem 

Auguſtus made a ſenator, for his hatred to Pompey. | Thi 
epitaph was made on him, b mi 

- Marmoreo tumulo Licinus jacet, at Cs walls, a 
| Pompeius parvo. Quis putet ẽſſe deos ? | ho 

cf Licizus hav d ſtately marble tomb, Cato none, Pompy but 2 4 
« little one. Who can after this believe there are gods --- He 

L. 302. O ego laevus, qui purgor bilem ſub verni temporis thi 
horam.] Horace ſays, Since madneſs makes a poet, who would ve! 
be ſuch a fool as to get cured of his choler in ſpring-time, 1 | 
it is like to work moſt upon him, and make the better poet of | 
him ? Ne it muſt 

. not be purgo bilem, ap 
L. 303. Non dis. kant meliors poemuta-] No min wit ant 
more choleric than he. | 


3 
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o my unhappy ſtars! if in the ſpring 
Some phyſic had not cur d me of the ſpleen, 
None would have writ with more ſucceſs than 1; 
But I am ſatisfy d to keep my ſenſe, 

And only ſerve to whet that wit in you, 

To which I willingly 8 5 my claim. 

Yet without vriting T may teach to vlt. 
Tell what the duty of a poet is; 

Wherein bis wealth and orgamentsconliſt, 

and bow he may be form'd, and how improv'd, 
What fit, what not, what excellent or ill. | 


Sound judgment is the ground of writing well: | 
4 | on he 7 ö And 


Verum nil tanta eſt. * worth while, I will not be 
mad to be a poet. 
L. 304. Ergo fongar vice cotis, acutum reddere uae ferrum 
nlet.] Plutarch quotes a ſay ing of Iſocrates, who being aſked, 
how without eloquence he could make others eloquent, replied, 
© Whetſtones do not cut themſelves, but they make iron cut. 
Horace means, he wrote neither dramatic nor epic poetry, and 
therefore did not look upon himſelf as a poet. See the eleventh 
L. 306. Nil ſeribens ipſe.] He wrote nothing in the great poetry. 
L. 30. Opes-] The. riches of poetry. _ 
id alat formetque Dem. ] That which forms and feeds 
a poet, Horace here joins nature with art: form, preſuppoſes 
nature ; feed, art. 
L. zoo. Scribendi recte, ſapere eſt et principium et ſons.] He | 
T2 up- 


1 
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Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt ate r tae: 219 


S 1071.3 4; 189 


Verbaque „„ 80 
Qui didicitpatriae quid debeat, er quid andes. 


Quo ſit amore parens, a0 frater amandus, | et hoſes, 
n $05 f 4 
Quid fit conſcripts; quod per offcium, que, 


4; 


Partes in bellum mil ducis; ille profedto,,. 21315 
Reddere hos ſcit convenientia cuique. 


= 0d 6 NK. 1045 84 Atl 41. at 
Reſpicere exemplar vitae morumque jubebo 
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upbraids the fools who take madnefs for poetry, ſayintz, Good 
ſenſe makes a poet, and no man can write without it. 

L. 310. Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt oftendere chartae. ] Hi- 
ving ſaid, that good ſenſe is neteſſary, he now tells them where 
It is to be found; in Socrates philoſophy, the academic philo- 


' ſopher, who alone enlightens the mind, and teaches ethics bet- 


«© cians, poets, muſicians, and phyſicians. Horace confines 


ter than all the reft of the philoſophers. Piſo, on the fifth book 
d fimibus, makes a very ine encomium on the antient academic 
philoſophy, which comprehended Ariftotle, and the peripatetic, 
«© Ad eds igitur, etc, I pray you therefore give yourſelf io then, 
<< for all fine learning, all hiſtory, all polite language, are to be 


taken out of their writings z in which there is ſo great a vari- 


c ety of arts, that without their help it is difficult to fucceed well 
% in any thing confiderable. By theſe are orators, generals, and 
«© magiſtrates formed; and out of this ſehool come mathemati- 


himſelf particularly to ethics, w hich Socrates handled better than 
any other philoſopher z and nothing is more Dung to a poet 


en philoſophy in forming his charaQters, * 
7 
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' And when philoſophy direQs your choice 


To proper ſubje&s rightly underſtood, © 
Words from your pen will naturally flow z.. 
He ony gives the proper character, ; 
Who knows the duty of all ranks of men, 


And what we owe to country, parents, friends, 


How judges, and how ſenators ſhould act, 
And what becomes a general to do; n 
Thoſe are the likeſt copies, which are drawn 


2 . 7 By 
* 1 0 


« chartae, Socrates? papers. lathe twenty Gr def the think 


book, „ Socratici ſermones, Socrates? treatiſes. 
IL. 311. Verbaque proviſam rem non invita-ſequentur.] When 


| r conception of things, he will not want expreſ- 
ſion z as Cicero, in the third nen 


« words aſter them 2 5 
L. 33. Qui aidicit-patrias quia 44. ä 


„n i dne tene eg — 10-7 
3 no juſt characters in poetry. 


I. 314. Quid fit conſeripti, e ee The 
lenntors: wars. [called canſeripe fockers « conſcripts. of a ſenator, 


2 Judge z — — > tx] 


's 0 — Reddere — Py — Each 


aQtor muſt have manners agreeable to the character, vd Ar- 


—— » general ruſt not talk like # centinely # god like a 
Morn. — — W | 


I. 3½ Reſpicere exemplar vitae eee 


| eee By this model of life and manners Horace defigns 


Ps 9 ooh nature, 


232 D AAT Porrica,” 1 
Doctum imitatorem, et veras hine duboere voces: | 
Interdum yr locis, morataque rede n 
Fabula, nullius veneris fine pondere et on Fe 320 
Valdius odlockat populum, meliuſque moratur, - be 
Quam 


nature, the only original of all the different manners we ſce on 
the tage of the world; wherefore a ſkilful imitator, a good 
poet, when he introduces a miſer or cheat, and the like, does 
not mind what ſuch-a-one, and ſuch-a-one do, of whom he has 
an idea; but what they ought to do, what nature would have 
them to do: he paints after nature, and not after a particular 
perſon, who is often but an imperſect and confuſed copy. 
Doctum imitatorem.)} Imitator, for poet; poetry being an 
imitation only, as Ariftotic has ſhewn in his art of poetry, @ 
L. 318. Et zetas hinc ducere voces.] Both poetry and peint- 
ing are pure imitations. A painter who. draws a beautiful wo- 
man, after the moſt beautiful life, cannot pretend to draw a true 
picture of beauty, for his piece is only a copy of another piece, 
an imitation of an image, and not of the truth, as Plato ſays, 
his ſtrokes 'are not verse lineae, but linese firulatae, 
ec adumbratae r be has not conſulted the true original. Ie is 
the ſame in poetry ; if a poet would repreſent à miſer, and paints 
only the avarice of ſuch or ſuch a particular perſon, be will take 
the ſhadow for the ſubſtance, the image for the truth ; he muft 
_ caſt his eyes upon nature, and contemplate her idea of avarice, 
which is the true original. Horace therefore ſays, ©* veras hinc 
c qucere voyes, To draw from thence true enpreſſions. If the 
whole deavty. of this paſſage had been well underſtood, verut, 
true, would not have been changed into wwes, liwng, Horace 
explains Ariftotle's rule in the fifteenth chapter of his art of poe- 
try, rather to form characters after nature than after particulars : 
in the latter we may find what choler has done, in yr 
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By the original of human life. . 8 * 
Sometimes in rough and undigeſted plays, 
We meet with ſuch a lucky character, 
As being humour'd right, and well purſu'd, 
Succeeds much better, than the ſhallow verſe 
8 | And 


choler ought and might probably do, which embelliſhes the cha- 
racter, and preſerves the likeneſs. 

L. 319. Interdum fpecioſs locis, morataque recte fabula.] A 
ſubject where the ſentiments are ſine, and the manners well di- 
flinguiſbed, tho* the conduct be otherwiſe bad, and it has neither 
grace nor art, will always ſucceed better than a ſubject where the 
verſe is fine, if the ſentiments and manners are not good. 
Horace is ſpeaking of comedy ; in tragedy it is not the ſame; the 
manners and ſentiments are not ſo neceſſary there, as the diſpo- 
ſition of the ſubject 3 tragedy may Den eee 
but not without the action. 
| Speciofa locis. ] And not ſpecioſa joets 3 nne 
ſpecioſa, fine, for its jefts, jocis, which render it jacundum, plea 
fant ; but it is ſpeetoſe locis, a term uſed by philoſophers and rhe- 
toticiatis, inftrad of that we call the common places of philoſophy ; 
the places from whence every thing is taken that may be ſaid on 
a ſubject. Cicero calls them argumentorum ſedes. How could Ho- 
race write ſpecioſa jocts, when he adds, " ang; with- 
& out any grace?” 

L. 320. Nullius veneris, ſine nan) ＋ Nullivs | 
«« yeneris, without che graces,” which ought to be the companion 
of comedy i fine pondere, without the verſe ; fine arte, with. 
* aut art, without conduct, without the diſpoſition of the ſub- 
jet; Horace uſes the word art for the manners and oO 
dera, in the firſt epiſtle of the ſecond book. | 
_  L.483- Moratur. ] n kinder is is 
| ing out at the firſt act. | | 
| L, 123. 
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| calls ſuch'poor verſes, harmonious trifles, for baving neither man- 
ners, — n Nan 


Quam verſus inopes rerum nugaeque canorae. 


Graiis * Oni dedle ore rotundo. 


Muſa loqui, practer boden alla avaris. | 
Romani pueri longis rationibus aſſem 325 
Diſcunt in partes centum Saar. dicat 
Files Albini, 6 de quincunce remota ef 


» a 3 © 


Uncia, quid operas ? noni dich” triens. Fu! 


Rem poteris ſervare tuam, edit sein: quid pt? 


WO VF CIR 


Semis. ad haec animos 8 peculi 330 
; Cum 


L. 328. . 8 nugaeque W He 


L. 323. Graiis ingetium. Horace un roſe the pee 


N 


Ore rotundo. ] be hon bean tt » n 


..  fuecncy of ſpeech, a round mouth, as Demetrius Phalereus has 


it; the Athenians were maſters of the freedom —— 
, m eee 285 


I. 324. Practer laudem nullius avaris. ] He. means the Greeks 
were greedy of praiſe, and to their love of praiſe he attributes 
their ſuperiority in the arts over the Romans, who loved money 


* 


L. 326. 
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And chiming trifles of more ſtpdious peng. 


Greece had a genius, Greece had eloquence, 
For her ambition and her end was fame. 
Our Roman youth is bred another way, dn Hits 

And taught no arts but thoſe of uſury ; bir HON 

And the glad father glories in his child, 

When he can ſubdivide a fraction: _ 

Can ſouls; who by their parents from their birth 
Have been devoted thus to ruſt and gain, 

Be capable of high and gen'rous thoughts ? 

Can verſes writ by ſuch an author live? _ 


But you, brave youth, wiſe Numa's worthy 1 


Re. 


4 1 
* 


L. 26. Atte diſcunt in partes centum diducere,] © They 
0 learn to fubdivide a penny, the Roman as, into a hundred parts, 
not to loſe'a day's intereſt of a penny. 

I.. 327. Filius Albini,] Albinus a man of qualiry, and a 
noted uforer ; all the education he gave his ſon, was to caſt ac- 
compts well: Horace takes him to taſk and examines him, as if 
he had been his arithmetic maſter, 
L. 328. Poteras dixifſe,] The phraſe of a after uipy; that 
| his ſcholar is ſo long anſwering his queſtion. 
Triens.] The ſcholar anſwers, Take away one ounce out of 
- five there remains the third part of a pound, or as we ſey four 
an L. 


A 
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Cum ſemel imbuerit, ſperamus carmina fingi 
Poſſe linenda cedro, et levi ſervanda cupreſſo 


Aut prodeſſe volunt, aut delectare poetae; 
Aut ſimul et jucunda et idonea dicere vitae. 
Quidquid praecipies, eſto brevis: ut cito dicta 335 
Percipiant animi dociles, teneantque fideles. . 
Omne ſupervacuum pleno de pectore manat. 
Ficta voluptatis canſs, rfqtpeoxima veris: 1095 


1. 331. Speramus carmina füngi poſſe linenda cedro.] The 
bookſellers, to preſerve their gogd books, rubbed them with 
cedar juice, called cedrizm. | Vetruvius, in the eleventh chap- 
ter of the ſecond book, From cedar is taken an effence called 
c cedrium, which has a preſerving quality; and books that are 
© rubbed with it are not apt to grow mouldy. of worm eaten. 
Pliny tells us, that the rubbing Numa's books with jt kept them 
undamnified goo years under ground. Dioſcorides lays, there is 
a virtue in cedar that will preſerve dead bodies. | 

L. 332. Et levi ſervanda cupreſſo.] Wr 23/7 | 
books with cegar oil, np Pape pang peeps, wa 
have the ſame virtue as cedar. 

L. 333- Aut prodeſſe yolyat, apt allied paces; } Sos 
does not ſpeak here of the different works of poets, but of the dif. + 
| qualities of the ſame work, and the different views of the 
poets, who would either inſtruct or pleaſe, or do both. Horace - 
declares very juſtly for the latter; he is talking ſtill of comedy. 

Be Yo Quidquid praecipies, * 3 


4 
8 
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Remember of what weight your judgment is, 
And never venture to commend a bock, 
That has not paſs'd all judges and all teſts. 


A poet ſhould inſtruct, or pleaſe, or both; 
Let all your precepts be ſuccinR and clear, ; 
That ready wits may comprehend them ſoon, 
And faithful memories retain them long; 
For ſuperfluities are ſoon forgot. 
Never be ſo conceited of your parts, 
5 


dad Ghouls be bort, Ee way bs enlly Wh" 


prehended and retained. 

L. 337. Omne ſupervacuum pleno de pectore manat.] A me- 
taphor taken from a veſſel that is full, and can receive no more, 
all that is poured there afterwards is ſpilt. It is thus in inſtru . 
— „ 
impteſſion. 


L. 338. ria . kot proxima verie.] A Mm 


for thoſe that would pleaſe, never to err atzainſt probability: re- 


courſe may ſometimes be had to the gods, to whom all Ging , 
are poſſible, in inſtruQive things ; but in thoſe that are intended 


to divert, nothing muſt look miraculous or incredible. It is ob 


ſervable how Horace expreſſes himſelf, ſpeaking of the ſubſets of 
comedy : be fays, Sa, becauſe the ſubjects of the new comedy 
are always feighed, whereas thoſe of tragedy are taken from fome 


known ſtory. A poet, ſays Plaatbs, renden that N | 


« — 
* 339» 


238 De ATE PoxTIc | Ot 
Nec quodeutique volet, poſcat fbi ſabals credi + 
Neu pranſae Lamiae viyum puerum extrahat alvo. - 340 


Centuriae ſeniorum agitant experti frugis : : 


Celſi praetereunt auſtera Poemata Rhamnes. 

Omne tulit punctum, qui miſcuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo. 
52 hic et mare nf, 345 


Et longum noto IT prorogat aevum. 
sunt 


L. 339. Nec quodcunque volet, poſcat ſibi fabula credi.] A 
poet ſhould not only avoid what is monftrous and extravagant, 
but ould offer nothing but what is credible, 1 am fatisfied this 
verſe ought to be render ed word for word, ©* That a comic ſubject 
4 does not require we ſhould truft it with what it pleaſes.” 4 
poet muſt not hazard all ſorts of adventures in comedy, no more 
than in tragedy : be muſt neither in the repreſentation, nor the 2 
recital,- venture any thing againſt the rules of probability. The | 
example that follows will make this clear. 

L. 340. Neu pranſae Lamiae vtvum puerum extrahat alve.] © 
A poet muſt not expoſe a Lamiae;—a monſtrous woman who had 
ſwallowed © child, which was taken alive ont of her belly. 
Horace, no doubt, alludes to ſome poet, er N 
fabulous incident into his play. 

L. 341. Centuriae nenne ne ſays 
old men deſpiſed ſuch fictions, as containing nothing ive. 
© Centuriae ſeniorum, The centuries of old men, the bands of 
old men: for Servius Tullius divided the Roman people into fix” 
claſſes, each claſs compoſed of men of the ſame-age; or the 3 
rank, or the ſame eſtate; and this was done for the eaſe of 
the peoples aſſemblies in the Comitium, By c ſeniorum, 

may 
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\ 


To think your may perſuade us what you pleaſe, 
Or venture to bring in a child alive, 
That canibals have murder'd and devour'd. 
Old age explodes all but morality ; 
Auſterity offends aſpiring youths; 
But he that joins inſtructions with delight, 
Profit with pleaſure, carries all the votes: 


31 144 


Theſe are the volumes that enrich the ſhops, 
Theſe paſs with admiration through the world, 
And bring their author an eternal fame. 
* 


W 
may be alſo underſtood the Senators, and I rather think it ſo + 
on account of what follows. 

L. . 342. Celſi praetereunt auftera poemata RE As the 
ſenators deſpiſed uſeleſs fictions - ſo the Equites rejected ſuch as 
were not pleaſant, and to get the applauſe of both, the pleaſant - 
and uſeful ſhould be joined together. Ce!f Rhammes, the Equites- 
Nothing is more ridiculous than to imagine ceiſ is here for %. 6 
ſuch as are of great courage, ** excelſo animo Rhamnes z'” that 
is, Romani, from the name of one of the three ancient tribes, 
into which, the people were diſtributed: 2 ma! 4 
Tatiens, and the Lucetes. 

Auſtera poewata.] Dry poems, eehte b 
with the utile, the pleaſant with the profitable. + | 
L. 343: Omne, tulit punctum. ] a to the manner of 
voting, in the. Comitium-by points. ; 0 
L. 344. Lectorem delectando, pariterque am bm 
the gleaſavt nad the-profitable man tze together, and never be 4 

ſundex, wherefore he fays, pariter. 

by 75. he meret 1 The Sofiuſes, fied" 

book-* 


— 
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Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignoviſſe velimus: 
Nam neque chorda ſonum reddit quem vult manus 
et mens : | 
Poſcentique gravem perſaepe remittit acutury 
Nec ſemper feriet quodcunque minabitur arcus. 350 
verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. quid ergo? 
Ut ſcriptor ſi peccat idem librarius uſque, 
Quamvis eſt monitus, venia caret et citharoedus 355 
Ridetur, chorda qui ſemper oberrat eadem: | 
die 
bookſellers of that time, mentioned in the laſt epiſtle of the firſt 
book. | 

L. 347. Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignoviſſe velimus.] Tho 
a a comic poet ought to inſtruct and divert every where, ſome faults 
will be forgiven bim, if he does not. 

L. 348. Nam neque chorda ſonum.] A compariſon that 
he ws very well of what nature faults muſt be that are pardonable, 
they ought to be like thoſe falſe tones, which a falſe ſtring, or a 
Kring ill ſtruck, ſometimes gives ;z it makes a diſſonante, but ſurh- 
- n-00e as is not-perceptible, the other firings, that perfect n accord 


and give a right tone, drowning it. 
L. 350. Nee ſemper feriet quodeunque winabitur arcus.] As 


the beſt markſman in the world does not always hit the white, ſo 


the beſt poet does not always ſucceed. 
2 —— aue eme, 


* 
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Be not too rigidly cenſorious, 

A ſtring may jar in the beſt maſter's hand, 

And the moſt {kilful archer with l 

But in a poem elegantly 8 

I will not quarrel with a flight miſtake, 
Such as our nature's frailty may excuſe ; 

But he that hath been often told his fault, 

And ſtill perſiſts, is as impertinent, 

As 2 Mufician that will always play. 
And yet is always out at the ſame nate ; . 


can be pretended to be perfect, ſo the beſt are thoſe where the good 
not only ſurpaſs the bad, but where the bad is very trivial. 

IL. 352. Paucis offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, aut 
bumana. ] The faults of poets ought to be either little negli - 
gences, or mere marks of human frailty; mankind not being 
able to take equal care of every thing. REA I 3" AR 
this paſſage in his thirtieth chapter. 

I. 353- Quid ergo. ] Upon Horace's ſaying, we thoakd yar- 
Jon beck little negligences : this objection is made to him, or he 
makes it himſelf, - Quid ergo What! muſt we blame them? 
Since one may make any thing paſs for a negligence. p 
I. 354; Ut ſeriptor ſi peccat idem librarius.] - Seriptor li- 
brarius, a bookſeller who writes books with his own hand. The 
faults which ought not to be pardoned, are thoſe that are too 
common, and always the ſame. As we do not pardon a tran- 


ſcriber who always errs in the ſame word, . 
Q L. 357» 
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— 


Sic mihi qui multum cefſat, fit Choerilus ille, 


Quem bis terque bonum, cum riſu miror ; et idem 
l ; : 2 


Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat n q 


verum opere in longo fas elt abrepere ſomnum. 360 


Rn 


Ut pictura, poeſis: erit, quae, fi propius ſtes, 
ao” Ne 


L. 377. Sic wih! dul moltam ceflt.] He who often fall 
into thoſe negligences, The Greek proverb lays, = ny fign 
4 of a fool to be twice guilty of the fame fault. 

Fit Choerilus.] The fame Choerilus ſpoken of in the fir 
epiſtle of the ſecond book. 

L. 358. Quem bis terque bonum, cum riſu miror ; et idem.] 
Horace twice or thrice admires this Uhoerilus; he admires him 
ſo, that he laughs at him again and again. Two or three fine 
Tac ii a play do not hinder its being a bad one, I there l no- 
thing elſe anſwerable, 

L. 359. Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. ] When 
I wonder how Choerilus could come off fo well twice or thrice, 
ſays Horace, I am in a down-right rage with Homer for fleep- 
ing ſometimes as he does. Faults ate as rare in Homer as beau- 
ties in midling authors. How juſt, how polite is this thought? 
and how glad am I that Horace could not, without-indignation, 
ſee the faults that eſcaped Homer, whoſe faults are fo few, that 
| thers are a thouſand good things for every ane of them ? none 
of which are groſs and fundamental. | 

Quandoque for quotiee indignor,} Quotes, Hl 
rate fays, I ſtill laugh\ at Choerilus in admiring him as I have 
done, twice or thrice ; whe n. 
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When ſuch a poſitive abandon'd fop 
(Among his numerous abſurdities) 
Stumbles upon ſome tolerable line, 
I fret to ſee them in ſuch company, 
And wonder by what magic they came there, 
But in long works ſleep will ſometimes ſurprize, 
Homer himſelf hath been obſerv'd to nod. 
Poems, Like piftures; are of diff rent ſorts, 
2 | Some 


ſeeret indignation when he happens to ſſeep. Which ſhews how 


much thoſe are miſtaken, who would turn this ““ quandoque 
* bonus dormitat Homerus,"” into a ſort of proverb. 

L. 360. Verum opere in longo.] He excuſes thoſe faults of 
Homer, by ſaying, that in a work of length a man may be al- 
lowed to ſleep ſometiines. See the firſt chapter of the tenth book 
of Quineili * 

L. 361. Ut pictura, poeſis erit.] Poetry and painting are in 
ſome meaſure like one another, being both imitations ; but are 
different, in as much as they imitate differently. - Horace would 
only ſhew us, that poetry is in ſome reſpects like painting. Ari- 
ſtotle alſo compares poetry to painting, Here Horace touches 
upon one of the things that are common to both imitations ; 
which is, that poetry, as well as painting, has its light and point 
of fight, in which its effect is to be judged of, and if diſplaced, 
an ill judgment will be made. Horace might have as well ſaid, 
poetry is like ſculpture, for Statuaries proportion their figures ta 
the places for which'they are deſigned, as well as painters. 

© Quae, fl propius tes. ] Horace ſays, it is in poetry like paint- 
jog, and as there are pictures which ſhould be ſeen at a diſtance, 


aud others near to them, ſo there are ſome pieces in poetry that 
| ſhould 


Qz 
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Te capiat magis, et quaedam, fi longius abſtes: 
Haec amat obſcurum ; volet haec ſub luce videri, 


ini 


Judicis argutum quae non formidat acumen : 
Haec placuit ſemel ; haec decies repetita placebit. 365 


z 


0 major juvenum, quamvis et voce paterna 
+ Fingeris ad rectum, et per te ſapis; hoc tibi dium. 
Tolle memor : certis medium et tolerabile rebus | 
| Recte concedi : conſultus juris, et actor 
Cauſarum mediocris, abeſt. virtute diſetti. 370 
Meſlalae, nec ſcit quantum Caſſellius Aulus; 

bk. th | * 


ſhould be looked upon by different lights, and have different points 
of fight, out of which they loſe their grace and regularity, This 
eee eee e 
book of his treatiſe on epic poetry. 

L. 362. Et quacdam, fi longius abſtes.] The bits and feraps 
taken out of Homer and Virgil to be ridiculed, are moſt com · 
monly thoſe that ſhould be ſeen at a diftance, and in a cloſe place, 


for which they were made. They appear irregular, ann. 


IL. 363. Haee amat obſcurum.] A painter mull not place Tn 
a full light what was made for a ſmall one; neither muſt any 
bert of a poem, which was made for obſcurity, "be exntiied by 

3 full light. 
L. 365. Haec placuit ſemel.] As there'are ſome things in 
painting, debgned only to pleaſe for a moment, fo there are forme 
| ig 
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Some better at a diſtanee, others near, | 
Some love the dark, ſome chuſe the cleareſt light, 
And boldly challenge the moſt piercing eye, 

Some pleaſe for once, ſome will for ever. pleaſe. 


But, Piſo! (though your own experience, 
Join'd with your father's precepts, make you wiſe) 
Remember this as an important truth ; 
Some things admit of mediocrity, 
A counſellor, or pleader at the bar, 
May want Meſſala's pow'rful eloquence, 
Or be leſs read than deep Caſſellius ; 

Yet 


in poetry intended only to pleaſe, en paſſant. The former made 
for the eye while it paſſes to the more laboured part, and the lat 
ter for the mind. 

L. 371. Diſerti Meſſalae.] The ſame Meſſala Corvinus, the 
famous orator, whom he ſpeaks of in the twenty-firſt ode of the 
third book, 

Caſſellius Aulus.] A Roman knight, one of the moſt eminent 
lawyers of that time. A man of great learning, eloquence, and 
wit. There are ſeveral jeſts of his till remembered in the anci- 
ent authors. But, * What, ſays monfieur Dacier, adds more 
* to his honour than all his wit and learning, is, his having the 
* courage to preſerve his liberty, when every one was running 
i into ſlavery. The Triumvirs, Lepidus, Anthony, and 
Anguftus, could never oblige him to draw up the edict for their 
proſcription z and it is remarkable, that the French commentator 

Q3 ſhould 
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sed tamen in pretlo eſt: medioeribus eſſe poctis 
Non homines, non di, non conceſere columnae. | | 
Ut gratas inter menſas ſyroghanis alten, 

Et craſſum 8 cum melle papa ver 375 
3 Poterat duci — ſine iſtis: 

Sie animis aatum inventumyue porma juvandis, 
& paulum ee deceſſit, vergit ad imum, 


| Hould cloſe his reflections with this obſervation. It is glori- 
« ous to Auguſtus, that a man ſo free might be mentioned with 
« applauſe by a poet of his court. 
L. 372, Mediocribus eſſe poetis. ] Mediocrity is not to be en 
dured in poetry; if it is not excellent, it is wretched, 
I.. 373. Non homines, non di, non conceſſere columnae. ] 
Every thing is againſt this mediocrity z Men, Gods, and the 
poſts of the bookſellers ſhops. Men reje& it; the Gods, Apollo, 
Bacchus, and the muſes diſown it: the poſts of the ſhops, on 
which they were fixed, bare them with regret. He calls that 
| columnae here, which he terms pila, in the fourth ſatire. The 
old commentator ſays, they were poſts where the poets put up 
bills of the time and place, where and when they would public- 
Iy read their works, But theſe poſts.are more likely to be thoſe 
of the bookſellers ſhops, where their þogks were fixed for ſale: 
all new books being ſo fixed. I believe advertiſements of things 
loſt were alſo fixed to them. For Propertius having loft his poc- 
ket book, ſays to his fogt-boy. ** I, puer, etc. Go, preſently.and fix 
« it on ſome poſt, that I would give ſo much to have my pocket 
*« book again, and advertiſe that thy maſter lives at the Exqui- 
% liad, . Book iv. Eleg. 20. 
, L. 374. 
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Yet this indiff rent lawyer is eſteem'd ; 

But no authority of gods nor men 

Allow of any mean in poaly. 

As an ill conſort, and a coarſe perfume, 

Diſgrace the delicacy of a feaſt, 

And might with more diſcretion have been ſpar'd ; 
So poeſy, whoſe end is to delight, 

Admits of no degrees, but muſt be ſtill 


Sublimely good, ot deſpicably ill. 
;: * 


1. 374. Ut gratas inter menſas ſymphonia diſcors.] Maſic, 
eſſences, etc. are the joy of a feaſt; when they are excellent z 
but when they are bad they ſpoil it. It is the ſame in poetry, 
made for the pleaſure and eaſe of the mind, When it is indiffer- 
ent, it has a quite contrary effect, being as deteſtable as diſcord 
in muſic, or bad eſſences. 

L. 375: Craſſum unguentum.] Thick eſſences of an ill ſmell. 
Et ſardo cum melle papaver.] White poppy-ſeed, roafted, 
was mingled with honey, as Nannius has very well obſerved» 
Pliny, in the ſeventh chapter of the thirtieth book, Papayeris,etcs 
«© There are three ſorts of home poppy, the white, the ſeed-of 
© which roaſted, the antients uſed to ſerve at the ſecond table, 
* mixed with honey.”* There was nothing worſe than this ſeed 
mixed with Sardinian honey, which was very bitter, becauſe of 
the abundance of bitter herbs in that iſle. Virgil in the eighth 
eclogue, lenmo ego Sardois videar tibi amaciar berbis, Let me 
. — 7597 
LI. 376. Poterat duci quia coens fine iſtis.] As a feaſt may 
— ——— ſo a man may be worthy and 
2recable without making verſes. 

P. 377. Javandis.} To pleaſe the mind. To inſtru and 

Qs ond 
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Ludere qui peleit, campeſtcibus abſtinet armis: 
| Indoctuſque aa diſcive, trochive; ann 
Ne ſpiſſae riſum tollant inpune coronae: 
Qui neſcit, verſus tamen audet fingere. I ni ? 
Liber et ingenuus, praeſertim cenſus equeſtrem 
Summam nc vitioque remotus ab omni, 
Tu nihil.invita Aires facieſve Minerva: 385 
Id tibi judicium eſt, ea mens. ſi quid tamen olim : 
Scriperis, in Meti deſcendat judicis aures, 

Et 


inform. Fuvandis comprehends both, like the Greek word, 
G@prAtLy. 

L. 379. Ludere qui neſcit, compatiides abfilechacaile.} La- 
dere, to do his exerciſes well, to ride, wreftle,' ſwim, throw the 
javelin, handle a pike and ſword, play at tennis, quoits, etc. 
which he calls arma campefira, The arms of the field of Mars. 

L. 380. Trochive.] . 
book. Seu Graeco jubeat Trocho.“ 

L. 383. Liber et ingenuus.] As if people of: quality coul 
know every thing without learning. . A falſe prejudice in their 
favour, which has prevailed a long time. HNgerunt, — 
of a free father, See the ſixth ſatire of the firſt book. 


Cenſus equeſtrem ſummam numimorum.] He who pat i 2 


PRs. = ee manner 
10000 Crowns. | "3s 
L. 384. Vitiaqusremotus ab a. A if bring wall ee 
and 
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Ia other things men have ſome reaſon left, 
And one that cannot dance, or fence, or run, 
Deſpairing of ſucceſs, forbears to try ; 
But all, without conſideration, write; 
Some thinking that th omnipotence of wealth 
Can turn them into poets when they pleaſe. 
But, Piſo! you are of too quick a ſight 
Not to diſcern which way your talent lies, 
Or vainly ſtruggle with your genius; 
Yet if it ever be your fate to write, 
Let your productions paſs the ſtricteſt hands, | 
| Mine 


and honeſt, qualified a man to make verſes, Horace doubtleſs 


had his eyes to ſome Equites who thought ſo. 

L. 385. Tu nihil invita dices facieſve Minerva.) He — 
the precepts he has been giving. 

L. 386. Id tibi judicium eſt, ea mens, ] — the opĩ 
nion that cauſes a reſolution. Mens, what executes it. Horace 
| ſpeaks to the elder Piſo, as wanting no inſtruction. 

L. 387. Scripſeris.] The old commentator ſays Piſo the 
elder wrote tragedies. 

In Meti deſcendat judicis aures. ] Speaking of Spurius Metius 
Tarpa, a great critic,-and one of the judges appointed to examine 
writings, He mentions him in the tenth ſatire of the firſt book. 
Theſe judges or academicians, founded by Auguſtus, laſted a long 
while, Onuphrius Panurius mentions an inſcription, by which 
it appears, that in the reign of Domitian, one L. V alerius Pudens, 


a native of Tarentum, at about thirteen years of age, obtained 
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Et patris, et noſtras, nonumque prematur in annum. 


Y 3 


Membranis intus poſitis, delere licebit 


Quod non edideris : neſcit vox miſſa revertl. 390 


Silveſtre homines ſacer interpreſque deorum 
Caedibus et victu foedo deterruit Orpheus; 
DiQus 


the prize of poetry, and was crowned by the judgment of the judges. 
CoronAaTus 6 T InTzx PorTAs LATINOS  OMNIEUS 
SEnTENTIIS JuDICUM, It is the, this youth was crowned 
in the quinquennial games, inftituted by Domitian in honour of 
fupiter Capitolinus, and Mr. Maſſon has oppoſed a paſſage of 
- Suetonius, about thoſe games in oppoſition to Mr. Dacier's re- 
mark on the duration of theſe judges eftabliſhed by Auguftrs, 
But, ſays the latter, ** Do theſe quinquennial judges inſtituted by 
« Domitizn, prove, there were none appointed before by Au- 
. guſtus? Might they not continue till Domitian's time? and 
* he named by that emperor to preſide at thoſe games. Mr; Maſ- 
« ſon's ill reaſoning is a conſequence of parc oogatinatowc canal 
90 '© bout this verſe of the tenth ſatire, 


— Haec ego ludo, 
Quae nec in aede ſonent certantia judice Tarps, 


« Where he interprets aede to be a private houſe, whereas it muft 
© de underſtood of the temple of Apollo Palatinus. | 
I.. 388. Nonumque prematur in annum.) As Helvius Cinns 
did. He was a good poet, and an intimate friend of Catullus', 
He was nine years reviſing a poem of his called Smyrna, 


Smyrna 
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Mine and your father's, and not ſee the light, 

Till time and care have ripen'd ev'ry line. 

What you keep by you, you may change and mend, 
But words once ſpoke can never be recall'd. 


— 


| Orpheus, inſpir'd by more than human pos 
Did not, as poets feign, tame favage beaſts, 
But men as lawleſs, and as wild as they, 
And 


Smyrna mei Cynnae nonam poſt denique meſſem 
| Scripta fuit nonamque edita poſt Hyemem. 


. Iſotrates was ten years reviſing his panegyric. Horace does not 
however limit the time to nine years; he puts a definite for an in- 
definite, which depends on the labour and judgment of each au- 
thor, who may weaken his work by too much correcting it. 
Correction, ſays Quintilian, ought alſo to have its bounds.” 

I. 397. Silveſttes homines ſacer interpreſque deorum.] I think 
Heinſius as unhappy here as in his other emendations of the text. 
What is ſaid in the ſequel, is not indeed connected with what 
goes before; however it is well purſued. Horace fearing he 
might diſcourage Piſo by what he has been ſaying of the difficul - 
ties in poetry, now ſpeaks of the rewards to thoſe that ſurmount 
them, and the honours pail to the firſt poets, as Orpheus, Ame 
phion, etc. 

Sacer interpreſque deorum.] He calls Orpheus ſo, becauſe he 
was 2 divine, and inſtituted the Orgia. Virgil ſtiles him Threici- 
us Sacerdos, The hymns that go under his name, were not made 
by the antient Orpheus, who lived in Moſes” time, but by « one 
Onomachus, who lived in the time of Piſiſtratus. 

L. 392, Caedibus et victu foedo deterruit.] Horace ſpeaks of 

> an 
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Dictus ob hoc lenize tigres eadidoſque lens? * 

Dittus et Amphion, Thebanae conditor arcls, 

Saxa movere ſono teſtudinis, et prece blanda 395 

Ducere quo vellet. fuit haec ſapientia quondam, 

Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanis ; 

Concubitu prohibere vago ; dare jura maritis ; 

Oppida moliri ; leges incidere ligno. 

Sie honor et nomen v divinis vatibus atque 400 
Carminibus 


an Orpheus, Who was more antient than the expedition of the 
Argonauts. Palephatus, a very ancient author, affures us, 
that the fable of Orpheus, who, by his harmony, drew tygers 
and lions after him, was invented on. his ſoftening the minds of 
the Bacchanalian nymphs, and making them quit the mountains, 
whither they were fled, and where they had ſpent ſeveral days in 
tearing ſheep to pieces. 

L. 394. Dictus et Amphion, Thebanae conditor arcis] Cad- 
mus built Thebes about 1400 years before the birth of our Savi- 
our , and 25 years after it was built, Amphion encompaſſed i it with 
walls, and built a citadel ; and for that, by his harmony, or 
according to others, by his eloquence, be perſuaded. the citizens 
and peaſants, to ſet their hands to the work; it was fabled, he 
raiſed the citadel and walls with the ſound of his lyre, and that 
N 15 

396. Fuit hacc ſapientia n publica privatis ſecer- 


nere. ] 
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And firſt diſſuaded them from rage and blood ; ; 
Thus when Amphion built the Theban wall, 
They feign'd the ſtones obey'd his magic lute ; 
Poets, the firſt inſtructors of mankind, 
Brought all things to their proper, native uſe ; 
Some they appropriated to the gods, 
And ſome to public, ſome to private ends : 
Promiſcuous love by marriage was reſtrain'd, 
Cities were built, and uſeful laws were made ; 
So antient is the pedigree of verſe, 
And fo divine a poet's function. 
Then 


nere.] The firſt poets were properly philoſophers, who made 
ule of poetry the better to infinuate themſelves into mens 
minds, and ſhew them how to diſtinguiſh public and private 
good, to govern their paſſions, and manage themſelves diſcreetly 
in their own affairs, to mind oeconomy, to build cities, and obey 
the laws, 


L. 398. Maritis.] As we ſay married people, huſbands and 
wives. * | 


I.. 399. Leges incidere ligno.] The firſt laws were written 
in verſe; and in verſe Solon begins his laws. | 
* Ligno.] On wooden tables, eee een 
en copper · plates. 
L. 400. Sie honor et nomen divinis vatibus.] Thus poetry 
and poets acquired ſo much honour by doing Br agrees 
7 


L. 401. 
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Carminibus venit. poſt hos inſignis Homerus, 
Tyrtaeuſque mares animos in Martia bella 
Verſibus exacuit. dictae per carmina ſortes, 
Et vitae monſtrata via eſt, et gratia regum 
Pieriis tentata modi, luduſque repertus, 405 
Et longorum operum . ne forte pudori 
Sit tibi muſa lyrae ſolers, et cantor Apollo. 


Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 
© Quaeſitum . 
L. 401. Poſt hos inſignis Homerus.] Poetry in the ſecond 


age took. another courſe, to elevate mens courage, and qualify = 
them to ſerve their country, — EIINNG: — 


and Tyrtacus began the ſecond age. 


L. 402. Tyrtacuſque, ] 8 little, ugly, 
limping, and one-ey' d; the Athenians gave him by way of deri- 
fon to the Spartans, who, by order of Pythian Apollo, demand- 
ed a general of them, to lead them againſt the Meſſenians, which 
he did, and was beaten by the Meſſenians in three ſeveral battles. 
This ſo reduced the Spartans, that they were forced to lift their 
ſlaves, and promiſe them the wives of the ſlain. The kings of 
Sparta, diſcouraged by ſo many loſſes, would have returned home, 
but Tyrtaeus repeating ſome verſes of his at the head of the army, 

ſo animated the ſoldiers, that they fell on the enemy and rovted 

them. Some of theſe verſes are Rill extant. 1 
680 years before Chriſt. 

L. 403. DiRtze per carmina ſortes. ] . 

cles in the ſecond age of poetry. Ariſlophanes, with more reaſon, 
: puts 
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Then Homer's and Tyrtacus' martial muſe 
Waken'd the world, and ſounded loud alarms. 
To verſe we owe the ſacred oracles, 

And our beſt precepts of morality ; 

Some have by verſe obtain'd the love of kings, 
(Who, with the muſes, eaſe their weary'd minds) 
Then bluſh not, noble Piſo! to proteck 


What gods inſpire, and kings delight to hear 


Some think that poets may be form'd by art, 
Others maintain, that natura makes them ſo; 


puts them in the firſt ; oracles being more antient than Homer. 
Perhaps he means, that the firſt oracles were delivered in proſe, 
and afterwards in verſe only, which is true. 

L. 404. Et vitae monftrata via eſt.] This has reference to 
phyſics, and not ethics, Poetry, in the ſecond age, began to ex - 
plain in verſe the ſecrets of nature. Vitae for naturae, Nature 
that gives life to all thiags. 

Et gratia regum Pieriis tentata modis.] Poetry then courted 
the great. 12 | 

L. 455. Luduſque repertus, et longorum operum finis.] He al- 
judes to the tragedies and comedies, played on ſolemn feſtivals. 

Ne forte pudori.] Which proves Horace wrote this encomium 
on poetry, to hinder Piſo's being ſhocked at the difficulty of it. 

L. 407. Muſa lyrae ſolers.] Lyrae ſolers is remarkable; for 1 
think I have always met with ſalers either alone, or with a verd. 
1. 408. Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte quaeſitum eft. ] 
He does not forget the grand queſtion, whether poetry 1 
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Qnaeſitum eſt. ego nec ſtudium fine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid profit video ingenium : alterius fic 410 


Altera poſcit opem res, et conjurat amice. 
Qui ſtudit optatam curſu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer; ſudavit et alt, | 
Abſlinuit Venere et vino: qui Pythia cantat 


Tibicen, didicit prius, extimuitque magiſtrum. : 415 
Nunc 


from nature or art. Horace, to hinder the Piſos truſting wholly 
to their genius, determines it, that nature and art ſhould always 
go together. Nature, it. is true, is the baſis of all, as Horace 
owns in the third and fixth odes of the fourth book. Nature a- 
lone is preferable to art alone, but joined together it makes per- 
fection. Nature gives a facility; art, method and ſafety. ** Ars 
« certior quam natura, ſays Cicero z and Longinus obſerves, 
that as free as nature appears, ſhe does nothing good at a venture, 
and is no enemy to rules. Nature, without art, is blind and raſh y 
art, without nature, rude, barren, and dry-. Quintilian has it, 
«« We believe there is nothing perfect, but what is produced by 
« nature, affiſted by art.” Art is never ſo perfect as when it 
imitates nature. Nature never ſucceeds o well as when it con 
ceals art, | 
410. Nec rude quid profit video ingenium.] Nude i Ingenium. 
A genius, which, tho happy of itſelf, is always rude when not 
L. 412. Qui ſtudet e viel contingere metam.] He 
proves by exaroples, that there is nothing where nature alone ſuf 
 fices, and where there is no occaſion of art. The prize-fighters 
not only laboured hard to ſucceed ; they lived in a general abſti- 


Or ru Nur or Portir. 457 
I neithef d whit ut without « vel, 6 A b ant 
Not bit vitkdut'rhd help of ait ei doe. 
But mutually they nesd eich öther's at. 
He that intends to gain th' Olympic prize 
Mult use Mm elf to danger, heat, and cold, 
Take leave of wige, and the foft ehe, 
And no ntüllekatt dares pretend to fil, 


Without a great pen of time and pains; 


1 22 „eie ren 1488. 
nenee of every thing called pleaſure: are the poets exempted from 
isla of labout ? u man will ever make a good poet without it, 

L. 413. Puer.] They began theſe exerciſes very young. 
I. 414 Qui Pythia cantat tibicen.] Horace does not mean 
Pythic games, they were then out of uſe, but the players on the 
dati in the-antient choruſes of comedies: When alt the chorus 
fungy one of them played to accompany the ſong, who was thence 
culleg ert. And after their ſongs were done, there was 
another phiyer.on the flute, who played fingly to what was ſung 
fiidly und this Laff wat termed Pyrbaue, a player for Pythian 
* Sone which were like poems or hymas to Apollo, -ſung in 
the City of Pytho. Diomedes ſays, * When the chorus ſung, 
«the phfers oh the flute accompanied them with the flute cal- 
« {44 the chords flute, and anſwered with the Pythic flute, to the 
4 utzle forge) Theſe Pythavies and Choraules, who were of 
old part of the band of muſicians in the dramatic repreſentations, 
ſepurated «Ret wards and played by themſelves. There were ſome 
ef theſe mne. very famous, and of theſe Horace ſpeaks, 
* . 4r5-/Didicit prius, extimuitque magiſtrum.] There no- 
ver ie aq nent player on the flute, who had not ſerved an 
ippremticethip ; wherefore fince nature is not ſufficient for little 


things, how. ſhould ſue ſuffice for great ? 
Wd. 1 U. 


Nunc ſatis eſt dixiſſe, Ego min OY 12 
Occupet extremum ſoabjes : mihi turpe u. ti i oy 
Et, quod non didici, ane veſcire Com 5 
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Ut pracco, ad merces turbam qui cogit emendas x 
Aſſentatores jubet ad luerum ite pocta 420 
Dives agris, dives poſitis in foenore hmm 
Si vero eſt unctum qui recte ponere poſit, 150 „ 
Et ſpondere levi pro paupere; ot ebene ue 


: | Litibus implicitum ; mirabor, 6 ſcier inter -> 2847 
noſcere mendacem verumque beatus amicum. / 426 
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| 1. 416. nen 

language is but too common now-a.days, and people too apt to 

think they have no need of reading the antients, fince they; in 

their on opinion, think they write ſo well without ix. 

L. 417. Occupet extremum ſcabies.] An expreſſion uſed by 

children, er u 

, the hindmoſt. | 

- Mihi tarpe relinqui eſt.] While I uae e e ee 

others will get before me, and write comedies and tragedies, 

If I write without ſtudy, let who will lem the rules, I will 

ſay I know them. 

. I. 419. e Art 
and nature are not always enough to make a good poet ; there 
muſt be alſo faithful friends to tell an author; of bis faults, , which 
are hard to be found by ſoch great mes as the;\Piſos... Horace 
compares rich poets to public cryers ; as the latter insited 
people to come and buy their ware, the former invited flatterers. 
He who praiſes, is the purchaſer, *. cue 

| t. 


Or Tag ART, EE 259 
But eviy Main buſy Gelder now. x honed hints 
Swells with 3 wt ed ren, 
And taking ſanckuary in the ons ii... 
Brags of hys impudence, and ſcorns to mend, | 
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. 
A flatt'ring andience than poor tradeſmen o 
To perſuade cuſtomers to buy their goods. 

'Tis hard to find a man of great eſtate. 
5 ke anew Ao 


Cogit.] Convecat, ſummons people and flatterers together. 

I. 421+ Dives agris.] This verſe is repeated in the ſecond 
ſatire of the firſt book. 

. 42a. $i vero eft unctum qui refte ponere poſlit.] If the 
rich poet will treat and lend a poor brother poet, it will be a won- 
race makes here, en paſſent, a nice encomium on the Piſos, , 
 Unftum ponere. ] 1 W 
Wn Faye eme 


| r 
3 W coena diſerta tua eft. 8 


Ae Pompontue, it 18 by Copper dane 
Pity calls ſuch paraſites Laxdicaenas, 
. inconftent; Bight, perbdions. | 
£4247" Beatus. , 
EA bajiver S e Ne 1. . 
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Tu ſen donaris, ſeu quid 338 cuiz © 
Nolito ad eel tibi facto 4 plenum | | 
Laetitiae ; clamabit enim, pulchre bene, tele; 
Palleſcet fo bis; ; etiain flillabit — rat 
Ex oculis rorem; ſaliet; tundet pede terram. 439 
Ut qui condi plorant-if\ firhere, ditunt Gen A 
Et faciunt prope pluta dbletiribvs ex anime Me 
Deriſor vero plus laudatore mbetitar. ery 0) 
Reges dicuntur multis urgere eulülfs. 
Et torquere mero quem perſpexiſſs laboteht, 45 
An fit amicitia dignus. ſi carmina condes, 
Nenguee to filliat aniqi ſub vulpe Iatenzes, - 
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ey Wine ſeu ee eee He 2d · 
A ne Piſo never to read his verſes to a man to hom be 
has Intely given,” or promiſed a preſent. 8 
-will never males a good critic. - 2853 OT | e 14 oy 

L. 427. Plenum laetitiae. ] Pullof joy for what was gies 


Ugſcet fuper his. Super bir, heb bd Wire, 
* at. Ut qui conducti plorant in furiere.) Horace ſays, 
. there is a much difference between a flatterer and a fGincere friend, 
as between thoſe who are paid for weepingat a funeral, and thoſe 
true friends Who werp unfeignedly, The flatterer praiſes much 
r 
Ne | 
— 8 4 | | 1.433. 


Or Tag ABA os Pon rkr. 461 


Never delude 1 nor read your ban. = 
Before a brib'd and fawning auditor ; 

For be'll comthend and ſeign an extaſy, 120 
Grow pal n weep, do any unt to pleaſe; 
True friends appear leſs mov d than counterfeit 4. - 
As men that truly grieve at funerals, 


488 


Are not ſo loud, as hoſe that cy or hire. 
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Wiſe wore the kings, » who never choſe a friend | 

Till with full cups they had unmaſk'd his "foul, 

And ſeen the bottom of his deepeſt thoughts: 
Yau cannot arm yourſelf with too much care 
_ the _ of a edge age n 


5 | ' 1 


1. 433- Derifor.} The banteter for the flatteret. A x 
_ Vers lapdatore.] An honeſt. man who praiſes ane 
deſerves it, and ſpeaks from his conſcience, Fs 
L. 434- Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis, 15 A bort ele 
do like great lords, who drink a wan up ow a piteh, to ſee if þe 
| betrays a ſecret in his cups, before they truſt him with. one z - 
therwiſe he will be apt to miſtake Aatterers for true friends. ends, Ti- 
derius gut þis confidents to this drunken trial. | 
IL. 457. Nunquam te fallant animi ſub vulpe latentes, ] Horace 
Ns to the fable of the Fox and the Raven, quoted þy Þ Nannius 
in his cgmmentaries. Monſieur de- la Fontaine has taken care not 


* and 3 the kde in its Gepplicity apd 
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48 181 wot Sul 0 ITY SUED * 
Gini 6 quid reciares corrige, ſodes, 
rev Lot en ode! 


Hoc, aiebat, et hoc: maling 6 poll negares, 
Bis terque eee 0:1 440 
Et male tornatos incudi reddete verſus: | een 


5 deſendere delifhum, quam vertes I 884 


Tx 


Nullum ales verbum, aut operum infumebat innen, 

Quin fine man todas et tus ſolus am 

Vir bonus et prudens verſus reprehendet inertes, 445 
f ©, Cul- 


PSY" | ** — 1 340 ih 7 
. 438. e quid recitund} The yoot nne Ve 
this; a relation and intimate friend of Virgil and Horace, The 


latter addrefſes the eighth ode of the firft book to him, and 
mourns his death in the twenty-fourth ode. He bad been dead 


| ſome time when this epiſtle to the Piſos was written, for which 


reaſon he ſays, ** Recitares, jubebat, ſumebat, terme never 
uſed but of a perſon that is dead, 

1. 446. Delere jubebat.] When an author has tried ap} cxn- 
not correct a place, he thinks he may let it go 3 but Quintilivs 
"waz in ſuch a caſe for blotting it out ; a piece of cruelty. the mo- 
derns are ſeldom guilty of. 

L. 441. Et male tornatos incudi reddere rates} Horace is 


| "Vlamed'for making uſe-of two figures in the ſame verſe j but it 


happens that he uſes one only; ſor tho' he mentions. the anvil, 
. the figure is one, and that is the working of the iron, Propertius 
un lays the ſame.” 


Ineipe jam anguſto verſus componere torno, 
Inque tuos ignes, dure poeta, veni. 


L. 442. 


And without rival ug your darling bock. 
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Quintilius, if his — aſk' d, 
Would freely tell 1 you 1 what) you i thould correct, 
Or, if you 'could not, bid you blot it out, I 


0 


And with more care ſupply the vacancy 3 


But if he found-you fond, and obſtinate, 
(and apter to defend than mend your ful) 


o3-5 Saint er $* (4&3 24.4 


With ſilence leave you to ee een * 


The prudent care of an impartial friend 


i 
; * Ad =” . ; Ty 
Will give yon notite of each idle line, 
2 28 » yt - 4% 4 + 4 — EP & % "-# , * 
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L. ks KAR" quam vertere, =) Au- 
e often rs fond of thoſe places which are mot liable to 
- | exception, They ate their favqurites, and if you will take their, 
- words, the beſt of their works. 

IL. 444. Via ine rivali. ] And n 
© without rivals. b 


L. 45. 2 repredender inte] 


Theſe five verſes are admirable, and include- almoſt all that the, 
cetorielans Have ſaid of criticiſm, which conſiſts of three things, 


| adding, retrenching, and altering. 


Wetſos reprebendet inertes.] There ate few pieces to be 
met with now-a-days, without all the faults Horave collects in 
"theſe five verſes; but the faults of the greateſt writers are only 
| -worth taking notice of, becauſe their very faults may be imitated 
" as well as their beauties : ſuppoſe monſieur Corneille had given 


dis fine tragedy of Pompey to Quintilius to examine 3 may we not 


conclude, chat in the third ſcene of the ſecond act, when Cleo- 


„ © 31 born 
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Culpabit duros, incomtis allinet atrum 
Tranſverſo caluno 6gnum 1ambitiohrecdet | hr 
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Rl reel thought this verſe inert, Porz meek, and wean 
+ wel as thoſe that follow inthe third foe of th thin a2. 


Caeſ. Comme u- belle reed Tes dffres'de ma Hamme 5 
rn 

Par un refus modeſte et fait pour inviter, — 
Elle s'en dit indigne, et la creit meriter. Nn I ni 


10 As one that durſt not believe what ſhe did believe, in her fogl, 
4% By a modeſt "refuſal, ſhe ſaid the was unworthy of a paſſion, 
cc which ſhe thought the deſerved.” Theſe verſes are flat and 

; very far from the character 1 Forte; 


£4 _ 9. 


Corneilte has been guilty ne 5 La . ee 
eee face ede ar 
Leur ame dans leur ſang prend des impreſſio nee, &öꝙ 


2 „444 os I 


It is bard end ſhocking to lay, © The ſoul takes AS "age? 
« virtue in the blood, which. is as contrary to the ethics, 28 


the theology of the pegzns:, of the ſame kind js, eee 


, ſays in the ſecond ſcene of the third act. n mie ust 
Et qui verſe en nos coeurs, reren es 
Et li beine du nom, et le mepris du rang, * tag, beer 


0 Rome did pot inſti} into a Roman the foul and blood: a a 


ma albest Som“ Quintilivs would have fer this mark, 


as without grace and * on what en ſays in the 
ſecond 


Or ru AzT of Porta. 265 
Shew what ſaunds harſh, and what wants ornament, 


* 
Or where it i too lavihly below u: Rh 
LS 7 Nee 
n. 0 
17 * 
Juſt n 2 , VE 4610. 0244 4d 6 2070 root? 
Et tient Ia trahifon, d . + 
Trop au deffous de luy pour y prefer H ep. 


Sa vertu dans leur crime avgmente Cat on ie, 
. anos 32 3 


un ear ale, without. grace, and x ouley jo the wen 
and expreſſion, 

be, 447+ Irapfeerlo, calamo Fn [Ho would drow. ».line 
Vite alk. mblehuthe Latin apd dt call bpm, be would 

eat aut. No 

Ambitiola, teidet omsments.] Such n ornaments 
are. cenſured, and wbat Achoree fays on Pampey's bead, would, 
(pens 00 r ana 


—— + watt? 
n ſemble qu'a parler encore elle «* apprefie, Of 

. Qu*#'ce nouvel affront, un reſte de chaleur p Rows . 

En ſunglote mal forme exhale fa dou leur. 

- Sa bouche encore onverte, et fa vt G gur 


' Rappellent ſa grande ame u peine ſeparte, r. 
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Des br monfieur Corneille amuſe himſelf a little voſca@onablys 
in painting the grimaces of this head ? the ornament, to uſe Ho- 
race's term, is en r- it noble or 


natural, 

L. 448. Parom carl lucem dare coget.] Obſeuri is the 
greateſt vice im # difcoarſe,” Photius talks very ob „when 
70415 {kerb the firſt . &t alen celle, 

ompey :, 


Le 
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Arguet ambigue dium; mutanda notabit 4 - 
Fiet Ariſtarchus : nec dicet, dur ego amicum 


Offendam in nugis P hae nugae ſeria ducent f 
49 In 
0 | 
© 3 9 beF uni ado relies 
* $2 Ne fait qu'ancantir la force des couronnes, | _ 


| He means, dad views mhich lockten ile good dess, 
rather than bad, weakens their power ; but ſays only, That 
t the choice of actions, either goad or bad, weakens the power 
« of kings, which is very dark, 
I.. 49. Arguet ambigue dictum.] ce ambiguity, en. 
” tilian, muſt above all things be avoided.” — 
Mutanda notabit.] „“ He will at laſt mark exaQly whatever 
; 4% js to be altered. Quintilian declates, that adding and re- 
trenching are eaſieſt in correction, altering very difficult, ** Sed 
« facilivt in his fGimplicioſque judicium quae replenda vel dejici- 
«© enda ſunt, etc. It is eafieft and ſooneſt done, when we have 
only to add or to retrench; but when we muſt bring down 
. hat is too lofty, reduce what is too abounding, place aright 
«© what is out of its order, gather together what is diſperſed, and 
44 abrige what is too long 3 this is a double trouble, for we muſt 
„ condemn what has pleaſed, and find out that which eſcaped 
% n.“ Afutanda does not here fignify to change the place only, 
but alſo the alterations Quiatilian ſpeaks of 1 perhaps what Caeſar 
e 
— re 1 
"Want renal premier t mais ta monks 
. C'eſt ce glorieux titre a preſent effetif _ 
Que je viens ennoblir par celuy de captif ; 
_—_ p_ 
5 Qp'il en eftime Hun, et me permette I autre. 


—— 2 © Ho had ode the .- ur. 
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And with u ſtrict enquiry mark ydur faults; - 0 A" 
Nor for theſe trifles fear to loſe your love ; 
. . ry * | b : EO j ' a Will 


be had acquired of maſter of the world more noble by that of 
« fave.” His courtſhip would certainly have been more worthy 
gos ſo glorious. a title ; and I can ſcarce | think Quiatilies would 
- have ſuffered what he adds afterwards: 


.*/Mairtas! contre mon feu ene 08, 
1 Si je vgux eſtre à vous, if faut que je vous quitte. 
Or what Cleopatra: ſays in the firſt ſcene of the ſecond aft, 


Et 6 jamais le ciel favoriſoit ma couche 
de quelque rejeton de cette illuftre ſouche, 
Cette heureuſe union de mon ſang et du fien 
_ Vairoit a jamais fra deftia et e. * 0 
A _— io & 


| Which offends modelly, and is weh ber „om the diſcretion of 
Virgil, who does not make Dido ſpeak ſo freely till after conſum- 
mation, and when there was no need of ceremony. p. 

I,., 450. Fiet Ariftarchos. - Ariftarchus was a very great cri 
de, who lived in the reign of Ptolomy Phildelphus, and was 


contemporary with Callimachus ; he wrote above fourſcore vo- 


lumes of com menturies on Homer, Ariſtophanes, and all the o- 
cher Greek poets : he reviſed and corrected Homer, which work 
is loſt, with the reſt of his criticiſms, which wers ſo nice and 
penetrating, ' that WW re on ac- 
count of his great ſagacity, © 

Cur ego amicum offendam in nugis.] The uſual 8 
flatterere: why ſhall I offend my friend for trifles, by telling bim 
his verſes are not good? 

L. 461. Hae nugae ſeria ducent in mals] Horace replies very 
Vell, what you call trifles will be fatal to the poet, whom you 


-- "abuſe by concealing your true ſentiments from him, 


L. 452+ 
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. * <8 2, 80 
Heger. 7 wor e ea 1 


Ve * quem ſcabies, aut morbus regius urget, 


nden een e incuns a, * 


„tun WW 4 


Veſazum rigid ue fuginatque bes. 455 


Hic, dum lane ven rus, a ark, 
—— 61 e 81 


ile 


1. 452+ Bintan tat, ei This — 
- will bear 6 double Ggnification. As ben the world,“ or az 
„bes you ſhall once make fool of bim 1's the firft'confirothion 


ſeems to me to be wrong, Horace is not here talking of the evils 


_ . which will happen to this ill poet, - after the public has made a 


footof him ; but of thoſe that ſhall happen to him, after his flat - 
tering friend has made a fool of him, by deceiving him with falſe 
praife z he would prove that it is the cauſe of all his misfortunes, 
becauſe if he talked fincerely to him at firſt, he might hare curd 
him. of his itch of poetry, 

L. 453+ Ut mala quem ſcabies. ] is cans pe annie itch, 
— er nner 


leproſy. 

Morbus regius.] Morbus arguatur, the jaundice. — 
Lord. practerca fiunt quaccamque tuentvr arquati. | 

, 06 gs TY e —— per 


Or tht Ar or Poztay, 469 
Will be of ſerious conſequence to vb. 
e TW A Ion 
„ att Re Ae: 8 
A ma? dogs foum, th nden of the bs 
And all the Judgments of the angry gods, 3 
We are not all more heedfilly to ſhun, | 5 
Than poetaſters in their raging fits, | | | 
Follow'd and pointed at by Sole and boys, . 
But dreaded and proſetib-d by men of ſenſe: 
If, in the raving of a frantic muſo, | 
al And 


: 


2 


a+ 


it was called the royal diſeaſe, becauſe. it yas ſaid there was bo 
remedy for it, but to live the life of a king, mn 

IL. 454+ Aut, fanaticus error.] The fanatics 3 that is, che 
dtmeniacs, . © Aut irscunde Diana, Thoſe firicken by Diana 
that is, lonatics. The antients believed all diſeaſes infeQtious, 
L. 4866. Incautique ſequuntur.] | Jacauti, the — 
bo do not ſee to what danger they expoſe themſelves, in fol- 
lowidy 2 madman, 
„ Ii» 47 Hic, dum ſybliwes verfus raftatur.] Sublimes, thoſe 
he thinks the moſt ſublime ; or ſublimes, which he makes looks r 
jing up to heaven, as if he would from thence fetch his enthuſi- 
aſm : wherefare it has alſo been read ſublimis, with reference to 
ghe Per. mis, KiTtapog, “ Who goes looking up to hea- 
% ven; * but ſublimes verſus ſeems, to me to be better, Horace 
aiverts himſelf with deſcribing the frenzy of a poet, whom * 
terers have made mad. 

* man, Lie vomits chem 3 the ſophiſt Ariſtides ſaid to 
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Si veluti merulis intentus decidit auceps > 1, 1 7: 57 
. 
Clamet, io cives; von fit quitollere'curet a _ 


$i quis curet opem ferne, et demittere funem 5— ” 
Qui ſcis, an prudens hue fe ehen. ave 0s kas ; 
Servari nolit ? de, Siculique deere : 3 — 

Narrabo i interitum. Deus, immortalis haber | beben 1 2 
Dum cupit Empedocles, ef Rig gems wh 
Inſiluit. fit jus, liceatque petire pottis, Mlugrt! gd 7 
La- . a IÞ® {799 2 ws 


an emperor, eee 
«6 writings, but thoſe ho make them. ? 4096 :wbef 4 195 
I. 459. Soccorrite; tongura cho net.] nn A en alen 
Horace ſhews the cuſtom of theſe cripples that begged on the 
high - way, pronouncing the word ſurcurrire, but dre lng it out 
0, that they made it laſt half an hour: vur beggars underſtand 
999 Era ere 2 

ry loud ;, but I take it to be a long while, 

462. Qui (cn an rudens due fe aher There, js no 
Gil of which e  yot i hot ear. 2 ig 2H06y 

L. 463. Siculique. poetae narrabo interitam.] . The death of 
'Empedocley at Agrigentum, Gergenti, a towg.in Sicily. 

L. 465. Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Aae 
IpMule. ] Empedocles, a"grbit philoſophical poet,: who wrote 
| three books of the nature of things quoted by Ariftotle;. he alf 
wrote on Xerxes expeditionz W 


— 
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Any of theſe ſhould drop into a well. 
Tho' he might burſt his lurgs to cal for help, © 
No creature would aſſiſt or pity him, | 

But ſeem to think he ſell on purpoſe in- 

a Hear bow an old Sicilian poet dy'd ; ; 
ele nad 0 l Gar G 
In a cold fit leap'd into Aetna's flames, | 
Give poets leave to make themſelves away, 
Why ſhould it be a greater fin to kill, 
Than to keep men alive againſt their will 


PEG — 476 yer before Chet, Leaks 
» on him, in his firſt book. 


TT 


„ +. Nil ramen hoe habpiſſe vico praeclariue in ſe, w_ 
Nee lanftum magie, etc, IT, G ' 


Te Rory of bis fingibg himſelf Into mount Actns, lis only 
grounded on one of Emped6cles* ſhoes, found bear a gap of that 
mountain; and it was ſaid the fiery vortexes whirled him into 
it, Timaeus afſures us Empedocles died in Peloponneſus 3 and 
Neanthes of Cyzycum reports, 2 falling out of a conch he 
broke his leg and diet. 
Ardentem frit dus Actnam. ] — has em 
rioufly expounded; | ſome pretend Horace means mad by it, and 
other cold. The firſt-expofition is the worſt, the ſecond bad 
auh; * a ee I — 
By 
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Ry frigidus, Horace would deſcribe all the extravagance of a mad- 
man, who, to get the name of a God, ſeeks a death which he 
is afraid to find : he would be a God, and he dies with fear. 

L. 467. Invitum qui ſervat, idem facit drcidefiti.] : There id 
no likelihood Horace ſhould ſay this in general: the maxim 
would be too extravagant; he doubtleſs ſpeaks only of poets, in- 
vitum poetam, Others that fall Into melancholy may be cured 3 
it is to be hoped they will grow wifer;- as it happened to Dama- 
Gppus, . whom ,Stertinius hindered from fliaging bimſelf into 
the Tiber, feen 

1 ere. | 8 = 

ll — maadbeſs is Ua= 
ſperate, they are incurable, and toſbe ve, over, 7 

IL. 469. Et ponet famoſae' miortis'aroretn.] The” the poet 
may be hindered from de ſtroy ing himſelf once, it would ſtill run 
in his head, and he would attempt it gain. Fameſa mere, 6 
death that will make the world talk of bim. 
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Nor was this chance, but a delib' rate choice ; 

For if Empedocles were now reviv'd, 

He would be at his frolic once again, 

And his pretenſions to divinity : 

'Tis hard to ſay whether for ſacrilege, 

Or inceſt, or ſome more unheard-of crime, 

The rhiming fiend is ſent into theſe men ; 

But they are all moſt viſibly poſſeſs'd, 

And like a baited bear, when he breaks looſe, 
With- 


L. 470. Nec ſatis apparet, cur verſus factitet.] What crime 
muſt that man be guilty of, who has ſo drawn down the ven- 
geance-of the gods, as to be poſſeſſed with the fury of making 
verſes, Horace talks of bad poets as people generally do of the 
wretched, ©* He muſt have done ſome horrid thing, etc. 

L. 471. Minxerit in patrics cineres.] It was very profane 
among the antients to piſs in a holy place, Perfius in his firſt 
ſatire : 


Pinge duos angues ; pueri, ſacer eſt locus, extra 
Meiite ----- 


4 Paint two ſnakes on the wall, the place, children, is facred, 
© go piſs without; but it was a double profanation to piſs on a 
lamb, and a horrible ſacrilege to piſs on the tomb of one's father, 
or anceſtors. 

An triſte bidental moverit inceſtus.] When a place way 
Aricken with thunder or lightning, it was thought to be de- 
voted to conſecration, and the diviners went immediately and fa- 
crificed a young ſheep there; then they incloſed it with 2 

a g 
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Moverit inceſtus a certe furit, ac velut urſus, | 
Objects caveae valuit ſi frangere clathros, 
Indoctum doctumque fugat recitator acerbus. 

Quem vero arripuit, tenet, vcciditque legendo, 45 
Non miſſura cutem, niſi plena cruoris, hirudo. "BP 


line, or a wall, and from that moment it was ſacred: it was 
called bidental, from bidenre, the name of the ſheep there ſacri- 
ficed: it was ſacrilege to remove its bounds, movere bidental, Tf 
a dead man was ftricken with thunder or lightning, he was not 
to be burnt by Numa's law, he was to be buried in the ſame 
place, Perfius calls even the man that is thunder ·(ſtruck bidental. 


Triſte jaces lucis, evitandumque bidental. 


L. 472. Inceftus.] As the antients were wont to (ay chafe 
for pious, ſo they alſo ſaid incofus for impious, 
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Without diſtinction ſeize on all they meet ; 

None ever ſcap'd that came within their reach, 
Sticking, like leeches, till they burſt with blood, 
Without remole inſatiably they read, 

And never leave till they have read men dead. 
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